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investigate. 
ling big things, he is GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY, 


‘‘dead one,’’ no matter what his REAL ABILITY may be. 
your desire to do-so. 
many ahead at the boot-black stand and you are due at 
the office in a few minutes—or you have overslept and 
there is not time to hunt up the polish and go to the 
basement or the lack porch to polish your OWN shoes, or 





ECAUSE it makes it EASY for him to be tidy and well grocmed 
—to look a ‘‘winner’’ every day. You’ve noticed, haven’t 
you, that it’s the neat,tidy fellows who ‘GET ALONG’” at the 
office, in society, everywhere? It’s because a’ man, in these days 
of hurry, is taken AT HIS OWN VALUATION—there is no time to 
If he Looks prosperous, successful, capable of hand- 
His appearance 
GETs him the opportunity, and no one but himselfjs to blame if 
he does not ‘make good.’’? There is little: room in the’modern 
business office for a man who Looks ‘‘down-and-out.” or like a 


But it isn’t always easy to KEEP tidy, no matter how great 
The tailor is rushed with work—there are 















































































































to heat the flat iron and press your own trousers. 
There’s an end to this trouble when you have 
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The VALET CHAIR % 


in your chamber, because this beauti- 
ful piece of furniture makes it easy—a 
pleasure and an ECONOMY to be spick 
and span ALL THE TIME—every day. 

The back of the chair is double. 
When you remove your TROUSERS for 
the night, simply place the legs be- 
tween the backsof the chair. (See Fig 
1.) Then press these backs eaves 
and a catch holds them in place. The 
spring of the wood exerts 500 lbs. pres- 
sure all night,and in the morning your 
trousers are pressed and creased as 
slick as the tailor would do it. 

Your coat is placed on a natural- 
form hanger and is suspended from the 
back of the chair. It is right where 
you want it in the morning and the 


hanger keeps it from becoming 
wrinkled or out of shape. (See Fig. 2.) 

Your HAT is firmly held by finger- 
like springs underneath the bottom. of 
the chair. It never falls on the floor 
and never gets punctured by a hook, 
as is often the case when you hang it 
in the closet. (See Fig. 3 

Your SHOES goin the drawer under- 
neath the chair, out of the way, and no 
mud or dust can come off to soil the 
carpets or rugs. 

When you arise in the morning and 
open the drawer for your shoes there is 
an adjustable shoe tree which only 
requires to be slipped into a slot at the 
front of the drawer, when it is ready to 
stretch all of yesterday’s wrinkles out of 


the leather. And it holds the shoe 
firmly in place, so you can polish it 
comfortably while sitting, without bend- 
ing the back or going through the twist- 
ings of a contortionist. (See Fig. 4.) 
The blacking, brushes and polishing 
cloths are all right handy in little places 
provided for them, and every bit of dirt 
falls into the drawer, where it can be 
cleaned out when there is time. (See 
Fig. 5). 

In a very few minutes you are ready 
for breakfast, ‘‘looking as slick as 
though you had stepped out of a band- 
box,’’ and it hasn’t taken you more 
than a few minutes of your time. 

And besides the ease and conven- 
ience of the VALET Chair, it 


Saves you 60c to $1.20 a Week. 


If you are to present a good appear- 
ance, your trousers should be pressed 
at least TWICE A WEEK. The tailor will 
charge you from 15c to 25c each time 
for doing the work. There’s 30c to 50c. 

And your shoes should be polished 
EVERY DAY. That will cost 5c or 10c 
each time—from 35c to 70c a week. 

And when we add the two together 
we have from 60c to $1.20 a week—from 
$33.80 to $62.50 a year—the cost of 
keeping tidy. 


An Ideal Xmas 
Gift for a Man 


Remember, this is only the saving in 
DOLLARS AND CENTS, and does not 
count the saving on your clothes them- 
selves. The regular tailors’ iron weighs 
from 30 to 50 lbs., and when shoved 
back and forth over your trousers 
by a strong man, it takes as much life 
out of the goodsas you would take out 
in a week’s wear. 

The VALET Chair makes it possible 
for you to SAVE this money—and save 


it so easily that you will regret past in- 
conveniences which you COULD have 
avoided—trousers not delivered on 
time, or sent to the wrong man when 
you NEED them—burned spots, buttons 
off, and a hundred and one other things. 
Because you can comfortably do all 
this work in HALF the time you have 
spent in GETTING YOUR GARMENTS 
READY for the tailor, or waiting for 
“‘next’’ at the shining stand. 





Mission style. 


Spanish Leather. 


Lange isthe 

12.5055" 5" 
CHAIR 

Made from Quarter-sawed Wea- 
thered Oak, with back and seat panels of genuine 


in Old 





Because it’s useful and ornamental as well—just the 
kind of a present a MAN appreciates. And it issomething 
a man will prize and USE year after year. There is practi- 
cally no wear out to a VALET Chair. And these chairs are 
so artistic in appearance and so well made that they’re an 
ornament to any home. 

No woman can possibly make a mistake in 
choosing a VALET Chair for her husband, 
brother, sweetheart or friend. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We will send the Vater Chair, freight paid, on ap- 
proval. If it isn’t MORE than worth the money As AN 
ORDINARY CHAIR (without considering the special features) 
—or if you are not thoroughly pleased in ANy respect— 
send it right back and your money will be returned by 
next mail. 


We have a little book about the VALET Chair, which shows 
Free Book the different styles in natural colors. A postal will bring it. 


HARDESTY MFG. CO. 


701 Dexter Building Chicago, IIl. 


























Exceptionally heavy and 
solid. Our workmen are all experienced fur- 
niture men, and we produce only the highest 
grade of work. 








10.00 Ergisht fs 
shows 


the Va- 
LET Chair in Colonial style. The material is 
Quarter-sawed Oak, Robin Hood Green finish, 
with raised wreath on sides, as shown. Seat 
panel upholstered in French tapestry. An 
artistic and beautiful piece of furniture. 











This we call 

7. 5 Sar aga our Regular 
style. It is 

made in Gol- 

den Oak, natural finish,with Fabrickoid Leather 
Seat Panel, It isthoroughly well made by men 
who have spent their entire lives building 
high-grade furniture. It would be a real bar- 
gain as an ORDINARY CHAIR. 
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FOR AGENTS of the SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


IN CASH PRIZES 


HIs amount will be awarded to the senders of the 
largest subscription lists by May 31st next. It is 
entirely in addition to the regular compensation—simply 
an extra incentive for good work. 
We offer the following special advantages to those 
who get subscriptions for “ Success” : 


A larger commission than any other magazine offering cash prizes. 
A guaranteed salary to those who give us all their time. 
A Correspondence Course in Magazine Salesmanship. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS CLUBBING OFFERS 


for the season of 1905-6 are the most astounding bargains in periodical 
literature ever put out. All clubbing offers advertised by the large cata- 
logue subscription agencies as containing ‘‘ Success ’’ may also be handled 
by our individual canvassing agents at their regular commissions. 

Thousands of magazine readers look forward each season with eager 
anticipation for our wonderful offers of high-class magazines, and wait until 
they can take advantage of them. In the hands of an energetic agent, 
these offers almost sell themselves. 

A Handsome Booklet, in which many of our successful subscription 
agents tell how they are making large sums of money, will be sent upon 
request. VW rite to-day for full information. 
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cameras, knives, guns, printing presses, baseball outfits 
and other premiums you ever saw, simply by 


SELLING SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


every month at 1oc, why not take advantage of the op- 
portunity? It will pay to investigate our great proposi- 
tion. Nothing like it! A postal card addressed to 
Success MaGazine, WASHINGTON Square, NEw York 
Ciry, will bring you full particulars and the 


First Ten Copies FREE 


if you only ask for them. You can sell these quickly at 
10 cents each and this gives you one dollar, ALL CLEAR 
Prorit, with which to buy more. Write to-day, before 
some other boy in your town gets ahead of you. 


Now ts the Time to Do It! 
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No one can afford to be without at least four magazines at these prices. 
taining the Review or Reviews are limited (by this advertisement) to February 1, 1906, but may be entered for fwo years at double the 
Club prices. See also other special limitations as noted. 
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the Flat-lron. 


By Taylor Cutter. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


How Clothes are Faked wi 


The “Dope” of the Clothing Business, and how it is 
Administered to the Dear Public. 






HERE are about a dozen 
makers of really good 
clothing. 

These make as good 
clothing as they know how, 
up to a given cost. 

But their clothing is only 
good on the Average. 

Some of their Suits or 
Overcoats are as_ well 
made, and as good fitting, 
as it is humanly possible 
to make. 

And some, from the same 
Cloth and same Factory, 
are found, after a week’s wear, to be so badly 
made, and so disproportioned, that they should 
never have been permitted to leave the workshop. 

Now the cause of this zmeguality in results 
from the same Cutters, with the same Cloth, and 
the same staff of work-people, is due to an 
infirmity of poor old Human Nature,—as we 
shall see later on. 

* * 

You know a spring on a door will close it 
every time after a thousand people. 

But, send a hundred of the same people 
through the same door without the spring on it 
(with instructions,to close it tightly every time) 
and what will be the result? 

—A few will close it tightly. 

—A few will half close it. 

—A few will leave it nearly closed. 

—And a few will forget to close it altogether, 
leaving it wide open. 

Now /Aa?'s just Human Nature. 

And when it isn’t possible to put a spring 
on the door, you can only be suve it will be closed 
every time by getting the right kind of man to 
watch it, and to close it properly Azmself, after 
the derelicts. 

This is where the Clothing business comes 
into comparison. . * 


You can’t make clothing dy machinery, 


as you could stamp out metal. 
Because, Cloth is variable in texture 
and elastic in treatment. 


It will stretch too much, at certain 
places, in the hands of one Operator, or 
it wont stretch quite enough in the 
hands of another. 

And, the same Operator will 
handle the same cloth differently 
ontwo different days of the same 


And if you happen to get a Suit or Over- 
coat that has mot been sweated, nor shrank, nor 
stretched into shape somewhere by the hot flat- 
iron, you, are in luck—that’s all. 

But you take a chance every time you buy a 
garment from Clothier or Tailor, that the imper- 
fectious in it have been merely glossed over with 
the pressing iron to develop out the first damp 
day you wear it. 

Eighty per cent. of all Coats and Overcoats 
receive their shape from the flat-iron—from 
shrinking or stretching of the cloth by heat and 
moisture, instead of from permanent and suffi- 
cient hand needle work. 

That accounts for the multitude of shoulders 
that become humpy and sloping. 

—Collars that ‘‘set away’’ from the neck, 
or bind it too tightly. 

—Lapels that bulge up at one side after wear. 

—Sleeves that twist, and pinch up under the 
arms. 

—Coat fronts that wrinkle crosswise under the 
arms with slack seams. 
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week, according to how 
that person fee/s on each 
of the two days 

Not very differently, 
perhaps 

But, it takes very /ittle 
difference in the fension 


on Cloth, when sewing a 
Shoulder seam for instance, 
to throw a whole Coat out of balance. 

And, that Coat will then look like a carica- 


ture, until the hot pressing iron shrinks up the 
defects zemporarily. 

But, that defect remains just the same, 
though hidden when you buy the garment, and 
the first damp day will release the shrinking 
which the Flat-Iron produced. 

Then, a Aump on your shoulder will develop, 
where a concavity should be. 

* * = 

The Flat-Iron, you know, is ‘‘the dope’’ and 
the ready ‘ e-all’’ of the Clothing business. 

You can shrink up any defective fudiness with 
it, or you can stretch out any shortness with it, 
in a minute 

But that’s only covering a defect—it is not 
removing it 

Nothing but the shears, and clever hand 


needle-work will actually restore the over-strained 
condition, or the flabby condition, of a seam to 


its normal lines. 

And hand needle-work is the most costly 
thing in clothing, next to expert designing. 

Now, practically a// clothing is made up to a 
certain average of good quality. 









The ‘‘dope’’ of the Flat-Iron has masked all 
these defects temporarily before the garments left 
the factory. 

But, these defects come up again, like weeds 
with the first day of moisture. What is the sure 
preventive? This is the Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 
method of ‘‘Sincerity’’ Tailoring: 

—All collars must be ‘‘cu?’’ to fit correctly 
without the aid of the Pressing Iron. Without 
artificial steaming, stretching, or shrinking by 
the Flat-Iron 

Take any Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Coat, lay 
it on the table as in picture above, and you will 
see that the outer edge and turn-over line of Col- 
lar will lie perfectly straight. 

This proves it is mot ‘‘faked’’ with the Flat- 
Iron, but is properly ‘‘made’’ by correct cutting 
and sincere sewing. 
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Take another coat from practically any other 
orand of Clothing. Lay it on the table in the 
same way, and you will find the Collar curved 
and wavy as in picture No. 2 shown below. 

That’s Flat-Iron work which wilts out in 
Wearing. 

We call our garments ‘‘Sincerity Clothes.’’ 

Because— 

We don’t merely ‘‘cover’’ defects in the mak- 
ing with a Flat-Iron. 

We temove them permanently with scissors 
and hand needle-work. 











You see we admit that there might be de- 
fects in some of our own Clothes when they 
leave our work-men’s hands, and come up ‘to 
our own dissecting table for inspection. 

But instead of. chalk-marking these defects 
for the Flat-Iron ‘‘Pressers,’’ they are sent to 
the Foreman of our ‘‘Revision Room.”’ 

There the defective seams are opened up 
again, and skilfully treated by an expert staff, 
through hand needle-work, till the proper degree 
of tension and shapeliness has been permanently 
restored. ; 

A ‘‘Sincerity’’ garment is therefore fully 
made, and completely shaped before it reaches 
the Pressers’ Flat-Iron. 

The Flat-Iron we permit solely to flatten the 
seams, smooth the Cloth, and restore its original 

finish. | ai ne 


When you buy one of our ‘‘Sincerity’’ 
Overcoats or Suits you are therefore not 
M\ buying a lottery. 

You get, first of all, garments that 
have the ear-marks of veal Tailoring 
—the smartness of outline, thinness of 
interlining, and absence of excessive 

\ padding. 

\\ But, you also get garments that 
hold their Style, and Smartness, till 
worn threadbare. : 

Meantime, this kind of Sincere 

Workmanship costs considerably 

, more than ‘‘Flat-Iron faking.’’ 

—— Our ‘‘Revision Room’’ 

represents an extraoutlay, 

for Style-Insurance and 

Shape-Retention— 

; Somebody must pay 

for that. 

The average cost, for 

our Sincerity inspection, and Hand- 

Stitched Revision, is about $1.00 per Suit, or 

Overcoat. 

We charge that extra dollar to the Retailers 
who sell our ‘‘Sincerity Clothes.’’ 

Some Retailers object to paying the extra 
dollar, saying ‘‘It is up to the Consumer to look 
out for himself, when he has once purchased 
and paid for his Garments!’’ 

That sort of Retailer does zof carry our ‘‘Sin- 
cerity Clothes,’’ and naturally will tell you he has 
‘‘Something just as good’’ when you ask for ours. 

But, isn’t it worth a Dollarextra to you, to be 
sure your Clothes are not ‘‘Flat-Iron Fakes,’’ and 
to be sure they will £eep their Shape until worn 
out? If it is, then look for the label of the 
‘*Sincerity’’ Clothiers when you are about to buy 
your Fall Clothes. 

That label reads as follows: 





“KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO.” 
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4 i [7 was one o’clock upon a Sunday morning. _ biceps bulging out against coat sleeves that were say! now,”—he raised his huge hand into the 
a t Mulvaney, owner, bartender, and general all too tight, snorted loudly, expectorated in- air and brought it down upon the bar, with a 
n } factotum of the Side Pocket, on Canal Street, in differently, and smiled contemptuously. He crash that made the glasses ring and totter. 
e Monroe, wiped off his bar for the fortieth time, was a man with a hard mouth and a hard eye, ‘‘ Now,” he continued, ‘‘looking for Big Pem- 
y 











and then stepped back again to the place where 
Pemmican was standing,—Big Pemmican. 
“Yeh,” continued Mulvaney, with a doubt- 
ful shake of his head, ‘“‘it’s t’ree nights, now, 
he’s been in here, just lookin’ for youse. He 
says he ’Il not stop drinkin’ till he sees ye, and, 
w’en he sees ye, he shoots ye down on sight. 
That’s what he says.” 
Big Pemmican,a huge, brawny six-footer, with 


and upon his big face were the marks of many a 
hard fight. 

*““What!—/im?” he queried, ‘Bucky Moran! 
Thunder, no! Why, say, look here. He’s 
li’ble to drop dead when I fans the air wit’ me 
open hand. Buck Moran, eh! Looking fer me, 
eh? Say, look a-here, Mulvaney. Say, there ’s 
ingratitood for you. I taught that young chap 
all he knows,—I’m teachin’ him yet. And, 





mican! Well, by thunder! Mulvaney, he’ll find 
him, all O.K. Buck Moran! Gee whiz!” 

He laughed aloud,—a long-drawn, disagree- 
able laugh. Mulvaney grew sober suddenly, 
and his brow clouded. He plucked Pemmican 
by the coat sleeve, nervously. ‘‘ But say, Big,” 
he ventured, ‘‘go home. I would n’t run up 
against Buck Moran, to-night,—not just now, 
Big. He’s gone wild, most likely, by this 
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time, an’, when he’s wild,—say, Pemmican, 
look a-here! I’d steer clear of Buck Moran 
to-night. You see?” 

He stopped suddenly. There were, at this 
time, perhaps eighteen men in the Side Pocket, 
on Canal Street, in Monroe. They were 
drinking. They stopped drinking,—suddenly. 
Big Pemmican held a glass in his hand, raised 
halfway to his lips. He stopped,—also sud- 
denly. 

Something had happened,—was happening. 
The side door had swung open with a crash, and 
through it swung, with no uncertain stride, a 
man disheveled of attire and of hair. He was 
drunk,—‘‘delirium drunk,” as Mulvaney con- 
fided, later, to all who would listen to him. The 
face of this man was swollen and red; his eyes 
were bloodshot; upon him were the marks of 
never-ending debauchery. This man _ was 
Moran,—Buck Moran. He was of a stripe 
with the other eighteen men in the Side Pocket. 
He belonged. He was almost of a size with Big 
Pemmican,—but Pemmican had ever held the 
upper hand. Pemmican was the leader, and, 
where he led, Buck Moran would follow, ‘“‘to 
hell and back,” as Mulvaney had often told 
the crowd; and where Buck Moran went, the 
Side Pocket gang was wont to go. 

But the thing that swung into the crowd, 
that night, in the semblance of Moran, was 
something more than Buck Moran,—it was in- 
carnate vengeance. 

‘“‘Pemmican!” The name rang out in an 
almost unknown voice, and all save Pemmican 
shuddered and crowded back into the corners. 
Pemmican put down his glass and turned and 
faced this Buck Moran. Then, noting the 
thing that looked from Moran’s eyes, he strode 
forward, and then—stopped, for Buck Moran 
had drawn from his pocket a weapon dangerous 
to human life. Big Pemmican paused. 

“‘ Pemmican!” cried that strange voice, again, 
“T’ve been looking for you for three whole 
days,—with this.” There was a terrific crash,— 
a blinding flash. Big Pemmican tottered in his 
tracks, holding his hands in front of his shat- 
tered face, trying to shut out the death of fire 
and lead in front. The crowd rushed, blindly, 
for the refuge afforded by the little bar. 

“Three days,” cried the voice, again,— 
““PemmMicaNn.” Another flash! Another crash! 
This time it was the crash of the heavy frame 
of Pemmican, upon the floor. But the ven- 
geance of Moran had not yet drunk its fill. 

‘‘PemmiIcaAN!”’? Another followed, and an- 
other, and another flash of light, and crash of 
thunder. After that there was nothing, save 
the thing upon the floor that once had been Big 
Pemmican, and Buck Moran, in the center of 
the room, with the grin of satisfied vengeance 
upon his bloated face,—and the police, and 
Mulvaney, of the Side Pocket, running sud- 
denly to Buck Moran and striking him time 
and time again upon the mouth. 

“Take that!—and that!” said Mulvaney, 
owner of the Side Pocket; ‘‘what do you mean 
by it? They ’ll take away my license; they ’ll 
do me out of my business; they ’ll ruin me, 
and all on account of you. Take that! And 
that!” 

After that came more police, and—pande- 
monium. 


* * * * * * * 
Ex-judge John G. Wortendyke, of Monroe, 
stepped from his bedroom into his dining room, 


in his apartment in the Aldine. He looked at 
his watch. It was nine o’clock,—time for 
breakfast. It was Sunday morning, and Sun- 
day was a bugbear to him. He never attended 
church—never did anything, in fact,—on Sun- 
day. He often wished that his principles, as 
an upright citizen, would permit him to work 
on Sunday, for he was never happy save when 
at his work. He sighed., He rang a bell, and 
his aged housekeeper and woman of all work 
appeared and brought in his breakfast, and laid 
upon a corner of the table a Sunday morning 


paper. Before he touched a mouthful, he 
picked up this paper and scanned the headlines 
on the first page. That upon the first column, 
by reason of its blackness and general startling 
character, forced itself immediately upon his 


attention. 


“A Down Neck Murder,” it proclaimed,— 
“Third Fracas in Mulvaney’s Notorious Re- 
sort.” A frown clouded the brow of ex-Judge 
John G. Wortendyke. ‘‘Why,” he complained, 
gently, to himself, ‘“‘do they take up space with 
things like these?” But the very fact that it 
was there appealed to something morbid in his 
nature, and he started to read it superficially. 
When his aged housekeeper came in again, she 
found his breakfast getting cold. She an- 
nounced her recognition of that fact. 

“Ah!” said ex-Judge Wortendyke, “coffee 
this morning, Sarah; nothing but coffee; and 
two cups of it at that. Sorry, but nothing else.” 

He finished his coffee, pursing his thin lips 
and smacking them slightly as he did so. Then 
he folded up his paper and thrust it carefully 
into his breast pocket. Then he donned his 
hat, seized a cane, and started out. 

“T shall not be home till supper, Sarah,” he 
remarked. An instant later he was upon the 
street, treading the flags with his accustomed 
air of dignity. He was a distinguished man, of 
distinguished appearance, was ex-Judge Wor- 
tendyke. His nose and chin thrust themselves 
well into the air; he was smooth-shaven; his 
hair was gray. As to attire, he was immaculate. 

For the rest, he had been prosecutor of the 
pleas, many years before, and later judge of 
the Monroe County circuit court. At the pres- 
ent time, he occupied a position somewhat more 
advanced. He was counsel to the major por- 
tion of the large corporations in the city of 
Monroe. His time was devoted largely to the 
trial of civil suits. He was glad to acknowledge 
to himself that everybody he met knew him, 
and that he was one among the dozen-leading 
citizens who had reached the top rung of the 
ladder in Monroe. He was glad, also, to ac- 
knowledge to himself that his success had been 
due to nothing save his sheer ability. Political 
influence had never extended to him a helping 
hand. He was nota politician; he had few 
friends, but he had many admirers. He was 
law personified, was ex-Judge Wortendyke. 

He wended his way, gently and easily, down 
town, past the Four Corners. Finally he turned 
in at the canal, cautiously treading the filthy 
flags of the small street that skirted it. He 
turned a corner suddenly and came upon the 
crowd. He was Down Neck, as they called 
it in Monroe, and he stood before the Side 
Pocket, the notorious saloon of Mulvaney. 
There were a hundred men about it, all on the 
outside. The blinds were up and the door was 
padlocked from without. Some five or six 
policemen stood about. Gradually they be- 
came aware of the presence of ex-Judge 
Wortendyke. 

“Morning, judge!” said the officer at the 
door, grinning and raising his hat. 

“Morning, judge!” remarked the crowd, 
for the crowd knew him,—knew him favorably. 
He responded with a dignified bow. He was 
glad, then, that he had never presided over a 
criminal court. His friends of the oyer and 
terminer and of quarter sessions had oft con- 
fided to him, when they sat, in his time, upon 
the bench, that they hardly dared go through 
the streets Down Neck in broad daylight, and 
it was understood at one time that Mulvaney’s 
Side Pocket gang had once placed a price upon 
the head of Boggs, a hanging judge of sessions. 
But this crowd smiled upon Wortendyke, of 
civil jury fame. The ex-judge wormed him- 
self through the mass about the door and touched 
one of the officers upon the arm. 

“T should like to know the facts,’”’ he said, 
“‘about—last night’s affair.” 

Fifteen minutes later he left. He had learned 
the facts,—some of them, at least. He walked 
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swiftly back to the center of town, and hailed 
a cab. 

“The county jail!” he said. When he ar- 
rived at the jail, he inquired how many witnesses 
were detained on account of the murder. 

“Mulvaney,” the warden told him, “and 
about eleven others.” He asked to see Mul- 
vaney. He asked to see at least two others. 
It may have been a trifle irregular, but he was 
ex-Judge Wortendyke, and—he saw them. 
Mulvaney wanted to talk, and so did the other 
three, and he let them talk to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and listened patiently, arranging every 
salient fact in order according to its logical 
value. Mulvaney was wrathy. 

“The blamed idiot!” he wailed, ‘‘he had no 
right,—in me own place, too. Three days he 
was threatenin’ him. Three days he was 
lookin’ for him. An’ when he finds him, he 
shoots him down. There in me own place,— 
an’ me with nothin’ but a license for to live on. 
It ’s ruination, judge. He had no right.” 

“He had no right,” the judge assented, 
gravely. He ended the interview with a bow 
and escorted the warden back to the outer hall. 

“And now,” he said, gently, and with pro- 
fessional emphasis, “I ’d like to see—Moran.” 

The warden started. He looked doubtfully 
at the ex-judge. “What!” he exclaimed,— 
“say, judge, you ain’t going to fight his case? 
What,—you? I thought that — 

“T,” answered the judge, with a cold smile, 
“‘am going to fight his case. J have been re- 
tained. I have accepted the retainer.” 

The warden laughed, and a note of admira- 
tion was in his voice. ‘It’s like old times,” 
he responded, ‘“‘when Parks, and Beadle, and 
Bartholomew used to fight all the murder cases. 
Old times! Now,” he commented, ‘we only 
have Goldenhorn,—and such.” 

“Think of it!” the warden told his head 
keeper, in a whisper, later, “Judge Worten- 
dyke is going to fight this case for Buck Moran.” 

“How in thunder,” answered the head 
keeper, agape with astonishment,—‘‘how in 
thunder could Buck get him?” 

Meantime the ex-judge had been admitted 
to the cell of Buck Moran. The latter was 
standing at the small window, gazing out 
through the bars at a vista of gray wall. He 
was still disheveled, and he took no notice of 
the entrance of the judge. Finally, however, 
he turned, and—saw. He grunted. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “‘you here? That ’s 
a great note, too.” 

The judge raised his eyebrows professionally, 
and shut his lips together; then he opened them 
once more. 

“What arrangements have you made?” he 
queried of Moran. His tone was so even, so 
matter-of-fact, that Moran found himself 
answering in spite of himself. He pulled a 
plug of tobacco from his hip pocket, and bit 
off a piece. 

“Aw!” he answered, gruffly, “‘I sent for 
Goldenhorn. He’s the best there is. What 
else was there to do?” 

Almost at that instant, the warden appeared 
in the corridor without and beckoned to the 
judge. 

‘“‘Just a minute,” he whispered, swinging 
open the cell door; “‘there’s a man out here 
who says he’s got to see you right away.” 

The judge nodded and stepped outside. A 
moment later he was in the warden’s private 
room. “It’s Counselor Goldenhorn,’ said 
the warden, motioning toward another door; 
“the insisted, and I had to call you out. He 
said you have no right.” 

There was an angry flush upon the face of 
Goldenhorn’s swarthy face when ex-Judge 
Wortendyke faced him; there was professional 
criticism in his eye. 

‘Judge Wortendyke,” he said, ‘what are 
you doing with my client, Buck Moran? This 
is hardly—” 

The judge held up his hand. “I have been 
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retained,” he answered, “as counsel for the 
defense. That’s all.” 

“J,” responded Goldenhorn, “‘have been 
retained. You see?” Judge Wortendyke 
smiled an inscrutable smile and waved Golden- 
horn, the foremost criminal lawyer in Monroe, 
to a seat at the small table in the room. 

“You have been retained, Goldenhorn,” he 
ventured, ‘‘with—what? With—how much?” 

Goldenhorn flushed again. ‘This man 
Moran,” went on the ex-judge, “has n’t got a 
cent to his name. Where will you get your 
retainer?” 

“He ll raise it,” answered Goldenhorn, 
“somehow.” He paused. ‘The Side Pocket 
Gang,” he went on, “will raise it for him.” 

The ex-judge nodded. ‘There is an easier 
way than that, Goldenhorn,” he said, pulling 
out a thin, narrow book; ‘how much did you 
expect as a retainer, in this case?” 

Goldenhorn gasped slightly. ‘‘Hun- 
dred and -fifty—two hundred and 


excuse you have, those make out a case of 
deliberate, willful, premeditated murder,—of 
murder in the first degree. How do you expect 
to get around them?” 

Buck Moran huddled into a corner. ‘Gold- 
enhorn ’ll get me out,” he said; “he ll get me 
off; he knows how. I don’t care what the 
others say. Goldenhorn ’ll get me off.” 

Then the ex-judge told him that Goldenhorn 
had abandoned the defense. For the next ten 
minutes the prisoner was like a wild animal, 
almost; but, through it all, the ex-judge sat, calm 
and unmoved, on his corner of the bench. 
When it was over, however, he started from his 
seat and caught the prisoner with an iron grip 
upon his arm. 

“Listen to me,” he exclaimed, his eyes glow- 
ing fire, ‘I, and no one else, am going to defend 
you on this charge.” He tightened his grip 
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the court frowning even at him. He found 
counsel in the civil case starting in to address 
the jury. Ex-Judge Wortendyke hesitated but 
an instant, and then he strode up to the front 
and into the space within the rail. The court 
still frowned, but Wortendyke held up his 
hand. 

“Tf the court please,” he began,-—and there 
was something in his tone that made the bar 
look up and listen. But he lapsed immediately 
into his usual suave delivery. “If the court 
please, I make this motion with regard to this 
case of Peterman versus Consolidated, and with 
reference to all my other cases on the list, this 
term,—I ask that they go off the term.” The 
court’s frown deepened, but Wortendyke went 
on. “The reason is a good one. I have been 
retained as counsel for the defense in a murder 
case which will be reached at oyer and terminer 
within four weeks. I need the inter- 
vening time to prepare that case.” 





fifty,” he ventured,—‘‘something on 
that order.” The other man drew from 
his pocket a fountain pen, opened the 
small book, and wrote for the space of 
half a minute. At the end of that time 
he tore off a thin piece of paper and 
passed it over. It was a check to the 
order of A. Goldenhorn for five hun- 
dred dollars. Goldenhorn took it. 

“What does this mean?” he asked; 
“are you putting up for this man 
Moran?” 

The ex-judge’s manner froze. ‘It 
means,” he said, coldly, ‘‘the five hun- 
dred dollars is your price for keeping 
out of this case. J, and not you, am 
the counsel for the defense.” 

He startéd off. Goldenhorn stared at 
him stupidly, for an instant, and then 
ran and..caught him by the arm. 
“Look here, judge,” he said, good- 
naturedly, “don’t do anything foolish. 
I don’t know what this means, but— 
can *t I help you in some way? You ’re 
not a criminal lawyer, don’t you see? 
I am—and all Monroe knows that I’m 
all there, at that. There are tricks 
that another man might not understand. 
I’m much obliged, you know; but, 
judge,—is n’t there something that I 
can do—to help you in this case?” 

Ex-Judge Wortendyke wrenched his 
arm free. ‘‘Counselor Goldenhorn,” he 
replied, stiffly, “Z am the counsel for 
the defense.” On his way back home, 
Goldenhorn took out the check and 
looked at it. 

“A good day’s work!” he said; “I 
was n’t expecting fifty, in this case. I’m 
glad to be rid of it. Moran is a gone 
goose; for, if ever there was a case of 
deliberate, willful, premeditated murder, 
this is one.” He boarded a trolley car, 
and, as it bumped and swung along, it 








‘"| SHOT HIM DOWN 
IN COLD BLOOD’” 


“That, Judge Wortendyke,” returned 
the court, “‘is no excuse.” _ 

“TI beg the court’s indulgence,” re- 
turned Wortendyke, and his words cut 
into the air like frost, “but it so hap- 
pens that the accused man is my son, 
James Wortendyke, alias Buck Moran.” 
He waited an instant, then turned on his 
heel and went out. A load was lifted 
from his shoulders. 

“Now,” he said to himself, ‘per- 
haps the worst is over. The people 
know, now, all about it.”” He was right. 
The news traveled like wildfire across 
the town. 

* * * * 2 * 

The prosecutor of the county of Mon- 
roe was a hanging prosecutor; the judge 
of oyer and terminer was a hanging 

‘ judge; and fifteen witnesses had been 
examined, and they all said that Buck 
Moran, drunk or sober, had traveled up 
and down the streets Down Neck for 
three whole days, with a pistol in his 
pocket, seeking the life of Big Pemmi- 
can. Fifteen witnesses had seen him 
take that life, and they told about it in 
a crowded courtroom,—a courtroom 
crowded, not on account of Buck 
Moran, but on account of ex-Judge 
Wortendyke, father of the prisoner, 
counsel for the defense. Ex-Judge 
Wortendyke sat unmoved during the pro- 
duction of the prosecution’s evidence. 
Only once did he evince any interest 
in the proceedings, and that was when 
Cradlebaugh, the county prosecutor, 
started into an investigation of the pris- 
oner’s unsavory career. Cradlebaugh, 
who had a good case, desired to make it 
better by drawing, from his own wit- 
nesses, prior acts of deviltry for which 
Buck Moran may have been respon- 
sible. 

Goldenhorn, who was there to see, 








sang a melody to him,—‘‘ Five-hundred- 
dollars-to-the-good!”? And yet another, 
sinister and portentous,—‘‘ Murder-in-the-first- 
degree!”? 

“I’m glad I’m out of it!” he sighed. 

Back in the cell of Buck Moran, ex-Judge 
Wortendyke seated himself upon the edge of a 
wooden bench, and once more addressed the 
prisoner. 

“Tell me the whole story,” he commanded. 

Moran moved about uneasily. ‘‘ What fer?” 
he queried. 

“Tell me the story,” repeated ex-Judge Wor- 
tendyke, his eyes never leaving the face of the 
accused. Buck Moran told his story,—a 
story; some story, at any rate. The ex-judge 
heard him through. 

“‘Now,” said the lawyer, when the prisoner 
had finished, ‘‘J’J/ tell you the story. These 
are the facts. . . .” When he had finished 
his recital, he commented, ‘‘No matter what 


and intensified his gaze. ‘And you,” he added, 
“will do just what J say.” Buck Moran 
trembled, for he was confronted with the terrific 
intellectual force that had made Wortendyke 
the man he was. 

* * * * * * * 

The next day Judge Wortendyke’s managing 
clerk ran, breathlessly, into the judge’s office. 

“Judge,” he said, “‘Peterman against the 
Consolidated is called in the supreme,—for 
trial. I tried to hold it, but it’s set peremp- 
torily, and you ’ve got to come and try it. I 
did my best, but = 

“T shall mot try it,” answered his employer, 
gently; “‘come along.” 

As he went, he whispered to himself: “It 
must be, sometime. They ’ll know, at last. 
Why not now? Why not have it over?” 

He reached the supreme court room, to find 





shook his head at this. “All that Wor- 

tendyke has got to do,” he told himself, 
“is to sit on Cradlebaugh right here and now.” 
Even the court moved uneasily and looked 
anxiously in the direction of the counsel for 
the defense. 

“If you object—,” began the court. Worten- 
dyke was upon his feet immediately. 

“The defense makes no objection,” he 
answered, with a wave of his hand, and Cradle- 
baugh kept on, and Wortendyke leaned over 
and whispered to his assistant. “This,” he 
said, ‘‘is all that I ’ve been waiting for. Aha!” 
The prosecution closed its case,—and it was 
remarkable in two ways. It was complete, and 
not one objection had been raised to the admis- 
sion of evidence,—wnot one. 

“‘Wortendyke has gone to pieces,” said 
Goldenhorn to himself; ‘‘now, if J’d had this 
case,—”’ 

[Concluded on pages 772 and 773) 
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E. H. Harriman,—a Master of Organization 


James 


THE SILENT MAN WHO !1S TRYING TO CONTROL ALL THE PACIFIC LINES.—HE IS 
NOW CZAR OF THE UNION, NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC, WIRE MANIPU- 
LATOR OF THE ALTON, AND UNCLE OF THE NORTHWESTERN AND SANTA FE 
By Samuel Merwin 
] Was talking, not a great while ago, with a broker who had just returned man fighting man, and faction fighting faction,—all talk abouta “system” 
from a trip through New England. “It was an odd experience,” said —_ sounds absurd. 
he, “‘to stop off at one little city after another and see mills and factories The explanation lies in the Wall Street view. Men are very human, 
running and office buildings full of people. We Wall Street men are there. They are not all diabolical brigands with bloody handkerchiefs 
likely to forget that business is going on all the time in other parts of | about their necks and knives in their teeth. Take E. H. Harriman, organ- 
the country, and that men are making and losing their little fortunes _izer and manipulator of gigantic deals, the dominant figure, to-day, in 
independently of us.” There you have the Wall Street view. western railways. His life is devoted to the development and consolida- 
When Thomas W. Lawson talks about ‘‘the System,” he is both right tion of great railway systems. Whether he knows it or not, he has been 
and wrong. When an officer of the National City Bank explains that the — caught up and whirled along on an apparently irresistible tendency which 
Rockefellers really control separate fortunes, and are frequently found on _ points toward the ultimate consolidation of all the Pacific lines. 
opposite sides in a fight, he is both right and wrong. A permanent and J. Hill is riding the same tendency. George J. Gould is close behind. 
tight organization of Wall Street cutthroats is incredible on its face; for, in We may brush aside all the patchwork of apparent agreements; for, 
the Street, every man is an individual and every alliance is temporary and 


for gain only. To the man who sees continual warfare all about him,— 
’ 


sooner or later, unless certain other sweeping forces intervene, these 
men or their successors must fight it out. Of the three, Hill is sanguine, 
expansive, and given to dreams; 
Gould is hampered by a name which 
has never yet smelled of solid things 
well done; Harriman alone is silent, 
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inscrutable, and tireless. 

Now it is a tremendous thing to 
be the czar of Union, Southern, and 
Central Pacific, wire manipulator in 
Alton, and uncle to Northwestern and 
Santa Fé,—and others, a long list. 
Emperors have now and then been 
less. It is not unnatural that Czar 
Harriman, a very human man, should 
be unable to see very much of what 
is going on beyond the boundaries of 
his domain. It is quite unlikely that 
he keeps up any elaborate intelli- 
gence system,—that, in fact, he is 
in close touch with popular feeling. 
Czars never fully understand the 
people,—if they did, they would abdi- 
cate. His view is really broad, and 
it is perfectly logical. That is what 
is the matter with it, for no half- 
baked view of life and activity is 
more misleading than your perfectly 
logical view. The great currents of 
human life will not freeze into fixtures. 

Wall Street is the capital of the 
Empire of Dollars. Like all other 
capitals, it has its intrigues, its fa- 
vorites, its duels, its cabals, and its 
camarillas; and, like all other capitals, 
it gives its color to those who spend 
their lives there. It has even a sort 
of patriotism—the “wolf honor” I 
have mentioned in an earlier article, 
—which brings its citizens together, 
at times, in defense of the dollar and 
of property rights. Sum up these 
things, and you will have, again, the 
Wall Street view; and what we have 
now to consider is whether this view 
does or does not coincide with what 
we like to call the American view. 

‘Whether he knows it or not,” 
I have said, in effect, ‘Harriman is 
being whirled along on a great tenden- 
cy.” Like Hill and Gould, he is fight- 
ing for the control of all the Pacific lines 
—the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union and the Southern 
Pacific, and the Santa Fé. It is not 
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THE MARVELOUS GROWTH OF MODERN RAILROADS 


ng illustration, which is published by courtesy of the ‘‘ Scientific American,”’ shows something of the enormous 
he railway system in the United States alone. The total length of track is 195,887 miles, four fifths of the dis- 
arth to the moon, or more than eight times the distance around the earth. The lines on the map give an idea 
of the number of locomotives, passenger cars, value of railroads, and number of freight cars. The ballast on the roadbeds 
would ¢ weight one hundred and thirty-five of the great pyramids of Egypt; the wood ties would make twenty-four great 
pyramid 39,729 locomotives would equal three of the pyramids; the 35,811 passenger cars would equal three and one half 
great pyramids; the 1,409,472 freight cars would equal in bulk forty-two great pyramids, and in length the Brooklyn Bridge 
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really likely that any of them, per- 
haps excepting Harriman, fully under- 
stands what is going on. In so biga 
battle no general can see the whole 
field and relate all the remote skir- 
mishes in the light of history and 
humanity. These men think they 
are fighting for different things,— 
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Hill, perhaps, to hold his own and develop that far-eastern trade he likes 
to talk about,—Gould to place the keystone on his arch so that it may not 
fall of its own weight to the ground,—Harriman for what he can get. 
There are other influences, too, such as the chance of immediate profit, 
the pride of achievement, and the lust of the game. Of the three men, 
Harriman has the most Napoleonic mind. He certainly has no inhuman 
wish to crush men or cities, and he probably regards the injury to certain 
helpless communities which results from his arbitrary control of rates 
much as Napoleon regarded a few thousand men left in the trenches to 
their fate. He might feel a momentary regret, but it is necessary to his 
scheme. Asa man, perhaps, he would hesitate; but a czar in the world of 
dollars must not bother with humanity. Right or wrong, he has built up 
his perfectly logical structure. Whether he likes it or not he must con- 
form to its logic, or it will crush him precisely as he and it have crushed 
others. 

As would be expected, such a mighty and logical force, working in a 
vastly mightier world,—a world which persistently refuses to stay fenced 
within the limits of man’s reason,—has its troubles. The chief of these 
troubles, while in a sense but one, may be treated under the two promi- 
nent heads of “‘The People” and “‘The Law.” 

The law, to take the lesser obstacle first, is something of an annoy- 
anceto Harriman, Hill,andGould. Forone thing, itleadstolarge expense. 
In order to protect themselves from the 
ravages of legislating bandits, they feel 
compelled to buy them up. Then such 
laws as are already on the books must 
be got over or under or through, and 
this means the purchase of the highest- 
priced men in the legal market. The 
methods of our Wall Street friends are 
too familiar to call for enumeration 
here. It is enough to say that in the 
popular mind our laws seem to have but 
a secondary influence on railway consol- 
idation. And, really, our scheme of law, 
built up laboriously through the centuries 
to cope with certain conditions, has not 
yet shown itself equal to the bewilder- 
ing new conditions which have grown 
out of the possibilities of great corpora- 
tions. In the eyes of a people ripe for 
action, who have seen the subtle tri- 
umphs of Rockefeller and Hill and 
Morgan and Harriman, the law has 
failed. They have seen court after court 
baffled in the attempt to thread a way 
through a maze of related companies; 
they have seen these companies grow in 
size and strength, in spite of an endless 
succession of fierce attacks; they have 
learned that “‘the big man,” shielded be- 
hind his corporate web, can not be sent 
to jail like the poor man; hence they are 
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surprising feeling against tainted money, and the exposures of the maga- 
zines. It has lately been evident that Mr. Roosevelt pretty well under- 
stands this great popular movement, and voices it. What is it, then? Is 
it mere agitation, stirred up by dishonest writers? Or, on the other hand, 
have the American people turned socialistic? 

Yet the country is blazing with anger and determination. Let any 
complacent and conservative New Yorker travel about as I have done this 
year, keeping his ears open everywhere, on railway trains, in hotels and 
offices, on the streets, and wherever else men come together, in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, and all through the great heart of the country, where 
the Lincolns come from, and he will hear a steady murmur which will 
either frighten or elate him. Perhaps he will be astonished to see that the 
murmurers are not “‘socialists” at all; he will find them good healthy 
Americans, who believe in private wealth and in the idea of competition. 
He will find them, rich and poor alike, Republicans and Democrats. If 
he be an observant New Yorker, traveling with an open mind, he will re- 
turn home with the startled conviction that the American people mean 
business. 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN OPPOSED TO MONOPOLY 


This unrest is, then, right in plain sight. It is bursting out through 
the crust of conventional ideas in a dozen states, as volcanic fires burst 
through the placid crust of the earth. 
The living magazines are trying to give 
it voice. Mr. Roosevelt feels it stirring 
in his breast. Lawson says he did it. 
Whatever it is, and however it has been 
brought about, it is unmistakably the 
great popular movement of our day. If 
it is not “‘socialism,”’ what is it? 

Something less than nine hundred 
years ago a man who had royal blood 
and a splendid audacity in his favor 
came over from France and whipped 
the English people into subjection. His 
point of view—he liked to be known as 
William the Conqueror,—bore certain 
striking resemblances to the points of 
view of our Rockefeller the Subtle and 
Morgan the Wizard and Hill the Genial; 
he believed that the laws of God and 
man entitled him to hold anything of 
which he was strong enough and cunning 
enough to possess himself. The English 
people stood his ideas about so long, and 
then they forced a descendant of his, one 
John, to sign the great charter, and the 
pressure on his son, Henry III., estab- 
lished a parliament and gave to the peo- 
ple the control of the country’s finances, 
—always the main thing. 

So much for William and his tribe! 
The English people would not stay con- 


losing patience. Is it odd, after what EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN quered. A few hundred years later Eliz- 
they have seen of Standard Oil,—after Tin chevesiueniials tos sata iee, mite wiih Me. Bestnen se abeth found it profitable to grant certain 

" | . leaving the Equitable Building, New York, during the recent investiga- * ° ° _ 
what they have seen in this very field of damit Gakdaamatn, tele snes anhels Ainameek tee taken monopolies and special licenses to com 
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final check from the law? of the most untalkative men in New York to-day. He will not say a 


The second obstacle, the people, is a 


word about his gigantic schemes, and his power is absolutely autocratic 


affairs beside the great corporations of 
to-day; but the Anglo-Saxon has never 





different thing. It is the one element of 

uncertainty in the game which we are all 

—willy nilly—playing. For one thing, the grand dukes have a way of 
losing their heads when they talk about the people. Either they misun- 
derstand us, or they throw things at us, or they fail altogether to see that 
we are here. Melville E. Stone, the head of that enlightened body, the 
Associated Press, delivered an astonishing speech at a recent dinner. 
He said, in effect, that we are too much given, in this country, to attack- 
ing solid and respectable things, and that publishers are free to hire 
irresponsible and anonymous writers and let them loose against any- 
body, low or high. I have heard another man, a publisher of wide expe- 
rience in this very field, say: ‘‘We all know perfectly well that we can 
hire any number of skilled writers who will say anything we like if we 
will pay them enough.” 


THERE IS A STEADY MURMUR FROM THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY . 


What is all this agitation against the trusts and the railroads? What 
does it mean when the federal government indulges in a fruitless and some- 
what undignified pursuit of James J. Hill? What does it mean when state 
after state threatens the railroads, the Beef Trust, or Standard Oil, or 
when President Roosevelt considers a special session of congress for his 
railway rate bill? What does it mean when the entire country, even toa 
part of New York City, hums and buzzes with ‘‘anti-corporation” talk? 
What does it mean when monopolists say, as one said to me, “‘ You would 
think, from the racket, that we are all brigands. Now, I do n’t feel like a 
brigand.’’ We may fairly relate a great many apparently different things, 
—the inspiring outbreak of Philadelphia against the Gas Ring, the wide- 
spread protests against the relation between politics and business, the 


taken to the monopoly idea, and, in the 

face of a great outcry, Elizabeth annulled 
the grants. The English people forced a powerful and capricious queen 
to eat her words. 

The curious thing is that the rulers of the Anglo-Saxon, whether royal 
or financial, have rarely been keen enough to recognize this peculiarity. 
Charles I. could not see it, and the people went so far as to cut off his 
head. A later kinsman of his failed to understand it, and they quietly, 
and with great self-control, banished him from throne and country. 
George III. forgot it, in dealing with certain colonies of his, and the 
colonies simply cut loose, set up for themselves, and decided to form a 
nation in which the real power should be vested in the whole people, and 
not at all in individuals. 

Now that a very few individuals have been able to gather into their 
hands an extra-governmental power,—particularly now that they pro- 
pose to cap an amazing monopoly structure with the final control of all 
the means of transportation,—they are a little late in the day if they ex- 
pect to mislead the people beyond a certain outer limit of inertia and 
good nature. Talking solemnly about property rights will not help 
very much, because, when he is really aroused,—when he is stirred to 
action by one of those curious moral impulses which now and then possess 
him,—the Anglo-Saxon has never bothered to consider the rights of 
property. Every step forward in the history of our race—the great 
charter, the Cromwell episode, the American Revolution, or the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, to take mere typical instances,—has been at the 
expense of “‘property.”” And men who, in a superstitious age, will at- 
tack that most sacred theory, the divine right of kings, are hardly likely 
to worry, in a pinch, over the rights of corporations. 
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» © ~Accusing the people of “socialism” will not frighten them, because, 
taken by and large, they are not socialists, and they know it. The Anglo- 
Saxon likes to be led. He likes to point with pride to his rich neighbors. 
He likes to submit to a certain healthy authority. But he demands ‘“‘a 
square deal.” He is likely to get excited when his king or his boss or his 
employer or his railway magnate goes too far; and, when he is excited, he 
has a remarkably effective method of getting his demands enforced,—the 
thousand years just past have shown that,—and all this whether you like 
it or not. 


MR. HARRIMAN CONSIDERS HiIS RAILROADS HIS PRIVATE AFFAIRS 


I have chosen E. H. Harriman to illustrate the railroad side, because 
he seems, on the whole, the most striking type of all the railroad magnates. 
His power is really autocratic. Ihave drawn the word “czar,” as applied 
to his personality, not from western farmers, but from his very Wall Street 
associates. At the moment of writing, Hill seems in the ascendency, but 
no close observer of this thrilling fight can afford to ignore Harriman very 
long. He runs deep. His picture is never published in neswpapers or 
magazines except for a rare and stealthy snap-shot taken on the street. 
He does not talk for publication. I recently made an effort to talk with 
him and get his views on the subject of western railroad development. 
He refused unconditionally to see me. 

This would be a trifling matter if it were not typical. Wall Street is 
where the spiders are,—and spiders never buzz. Harriman is a good 
man,—better than certain other millionaires because there is about him 
nothing of the Pharisee. His friends think of his quiet kindness. His 
business associates respect and admire him with something close to awe. 
He is deeply interested in boys’ clubs and in good roads. Some years ago 
he organized a scientific party, and took it to Alaska, for study on the 
ground. He is honest even about his railroading, because, as I have said, 
he sees only the wonderfully complete logic of the structure he is building. 
The people, with their laws and their federal government, seem to him 
vague, inconsiderable things. Therefore he is unable to see why any 
mere individual or any mere periodical should meddle in his private af- 
fairs,—the railroads. He does not consider it worth while even to con- 
ciliate the people, for he can not see where the people come in. This 
control of the railroads is a mighty weapon. He proposes to swing it 
as he chooses,—he, one man, Edward H. Harriman,—and, if the blun- 
dering public wishes to keep safe, it would better get out of the way; 
though he will be very careful, and will try to swing economically and 
soundly. Least of all does he see that the blundering public has a 
weapon of its own, biggér than his, and that this public has a very heavy- 


handed way, now and then, of cutting free. 
Harriman came into real prominence, in 1899, when he bought the 
Alton Railroad for forty-odd millions, organized a railway company to 


lease the railroad company, sold thirty-three to thirty-five million dollars’ 
worth of new bonds and preferred stock, and retained the absolute voting 


control at a total cost of about nine millions,—or a majority of the voting ~ 


stock at a cost of less than five millions. This was a very pretty ma- 
neuver, and it landed him in the governing chair of the Union Pacific. 
Within a year or so after this he had aquired Southern Pacific and 


started after Northern. The panic of May, 1go1, resulted, from which 
Harriman emerged with seventy-eight millions of the one hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars’ worth of stock of the Northern Pacific,—a clear 
majority. Hill and Morgan promptly organized the Northern Securities 
Company, which took over about all the stock of both Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern. Then came the crusade of the separate states and 
of the federal government against this monster holding company, and 
finally the supreme court decided that it must return the stock to the 
original holders. 


THERE ARE TWO THEORIES AS TO CONTROL OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 


At this point Morgan executed one of his most brilliant coups. In- 
stead of returning the original stock to its owners, he made a pro rata 
division, giving each holder a fixed per cent. of both Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern shares. This reduced Harriman from the position of 
majority holder in Northern Pacific to that of a minority holder in the two 
railroad companies. He protested, and the case went up again to.the 
supreme court. Harriman claimed that Northern Securities merely held the 
original stock in trust,—Morgan, that that holding company had bought 
the shares of the two roads outright, paying for them in shares of the 
holding company, and that it was therefore free to liquidate through dis- 
tribution of its assets pro rata. Harriman wanted to get back the identi 
cal shares that he had putin. His lawyers claimed, among other things, 
that on the pro rata plan Hill and Morgan would control both roads and 
so defeat the purpose of the court in dissolving the merger. They over- 
looked the fact that, if their plan should be accepted, the Harriman con- 
trol of Union and Northern Pacific would be much easier to prove than 
Hill’s control of the two Northern lines could ever be. The court had 
really but a choice of evils, and it chose Hill, who at once ousted the entire 
Harriman group from the Northern Pacific directorate and elected some 
of his friends, among them his own son, in their places. Thus, after these 
two manipulators have played football with the northwestern lines, and 
the legal power of the federal government has exhausted its ammunition 
in “‘defeating” them, it appears, now that the dust of the conflict is 
clearing away, that all the federal government has been able to batter 
down has been the name of the ‘‘ Northern Securities Company.” The 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


real result of the government’s action has been to restore Hill to his 
former undisputed control of two parallel and competing railroads. 

Harriman undoubtedly lost ground in this skirmish. But it is well to 
remember that, before his defeat, he was supreme in three great lines from 
the Middle West to the Pacific, besides controlling strong holdings in such 
roads as Alton and Illinois Central and the Vanderbilt lines. After the 
defeat he is still seen in control of Union and Southern Pacific, and he is 
still a strong minority force in Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and 
Santa Fé. It would be impossible to attack a single Pacific railroad 
without coming into contact with Harriman. 

I can, perhaps, best sum up the two conflicting notions—the Wall 
Street idea and the Anglo-Saxon idea,—by quoting two representative 
men. The Wall Street man put it in this way: “You are right about 
this widespread unrest among the people, but you forget how big the men 
are who manage the corporations. When they see that the people out 
there are getting excited,’””—this with an expressive gesture,—‘‘ they draw 
in a little—just ease up a bit; and then they push out a little” —with 
another gesture,—‘‘over here. It’s elastic, yousee,—it yields to pressure; 
but, when the pressure is removed, it springs back. No, these.men know 
— they are about,—they will never press harder than the people will 

ear.” 

The other man is a westerner and manager of a large industry,—he 
might be called a small capitalist,—but he has kept his eyes open to what 
is going on about him. ‘“‘Those fellows,” he said, referring to the ‘‘ mag- 
nates,” “‘are riding to their end. Just wait until some politician pops up 


who is really big enough to lead the people,—there’ll be something doing, 
then. Take my word for it.” 


THE MAGNATES THINK THEY HAVE EARNED THE RIGHT TO CONTROL 


Now what is it, exactly, that the great consolidators have in view? 
To fall again into quotation, let me repeat in part a talk I had last winter 
with a railroad official who makes his headquarters in Chicago. 

**T expect to see the day,”’ observed this man, when dinner was over, 
“‘when all the railroads west of the Mississippi will be operated under a 
single management. The chaotic way we do things now is ruinous. All 
they are waiting for is to see which management it will be. Just for an 
illustration, take the case of our limited train to the coast. We run it as 
an advertisement, to keep the road in the public eye. We have n’t the 
most direct route, and therefore we have really no business competing for 
through passenger traffic. Why, we gave Pullman carte blanche in build- 
ing the train! It cost nearly a quarter of a million.” 

“*So much as that?” 

“Yes. You see the train has to be duplicated eight or ten times for 
so long a run. Now, with all the systems under one management, only 
one line, the most direct, would run a through limited train. By saving 
the loss on all the other lines, they would be able to reduce the fare to 
California forty per cent. Each of the other lines would, in the same 


..way, develop only the region for which it is the most convenient route. 


Can’t you see what a saving that would mean?” 

“Yes,” I replied,‘‘ but you are proposing to give toa single individual, 
or group of individuals, a tremendous, an incredible power. Do you 
think the man exists, under God’s heaven, who could be trusted to 
wield it?” 

“T think I know what you mean,” he said, slowly and thoughtfully; 


“but, in attacking the present system of railroad management, you fellows 


forget one thing,—you forget that it is this very system which has de- 
veloped our country as no country was ever before developed. And, 

when you say that a man like—well,—Mr. Hill has too much money 
and too much power, you forget, I think, that he has earned it,—every 
bit of it. He has built up the entire Northwest. What if he is a boss up 
there!—has n’t he a right to run that section ?” 

James H. Eckels said much the same thing, in an after-dinner speech, 
a few months ago. The people forget, he said, how much the railroads 
have done for them. 

Now, really, do the people forget? Have they neglected to reward 
these great captains for their splendid efforts? Such a question as this 
may be considered only in the light of our treatment of all the great 
captains who have contributed to our development. There have been a 


good many of them since George Washington. How have we recom- 
pensed them? 


HOW HAVE THE PEOPLE REWARDED THEIR VARIOUS BENEFACTORS? 


Let us begin with Washington himself. It is hardly necessary now 
to enumerate his services to this nation; I think it will be admitted that he 
did a great deal. The impression is strong in my mind that Washington 
himself, and his friends and descendants, felt that he was liberally re- 
warded with a few years of the presidency and an abiding sense of duty 
done. The idea of making a king of him and giving him the ownership 
of the thirteen states made little headway, and soon died; for, to the simple 
souls of that day, it was something to contribute to the birth and growth 
of a nation. Merely to serve one’s country was worth living for. Mr. 
Harriman and Mr. Hill and Mr. Gould are giving their time to the de- 
velopment of the West, and they and their friends and followers feel 
that the only due recompense we can make them is to give them the con- 
trol of this West. Doubtless the time of such men as these is of the 
greatest value. But men can give even more than their time. There 

[Concluded on page 774] 
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After Mosbys Men 


A LOVE AFFAIR OF -THE CIVIL WAR 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM OBERHARDOT 


1TH hee slender, yet rounded figure outlined 
against the whiteness of the old manor, 
a dark-haired girl, gowned in black, stood 
watching the little band of cavalry that was 
riding swiftly along the dusty Virginia road- 
way. There were not many, scarce a hundred, 
in the band, and their weapons and uniforms 
showed hard service. 

Her dark eyes scanned the column eagerly, 
as if seeking someone; and they sought not 
vainly, for suddenly a man at the rear of the 
line put spurs to his mount and dashed swiftly 
up the long, winding drive that led to the proud 
old house. He was young, this horseman, 
scarcely more than a boy, and his uniform was 
new and unsmirched by the dust and the mud 
of a hundred marches. He sat his small, black 
mare with the lithe ease of one who knows and 
loves horses, and his head was held proudly 
erect, while his eyes looked out fearlessly and 
determinedly from beneath the low visor of 
his cap. 

At the steps he reined in his mount and 
leaped lightly from the saddle, casting the 
reins over the head of the mare, which imme- 
diately fell to cropping the rank grass upon 
the uncared-for lawn. 

A flush of welcome rose to the girl’s cheeks, 
and she ran swiftly down the steps. The boy 
took the hand that she held out to him, and into 
his gray eyes there leaped a look of gladness 
at her welcome. 

“Your appointment has come?” said the girl, 
half inquiringly, as one who asks a question, 
knowing its answer. ‘‘I am glad.” 

“Yes,” he replied, brightly, “‘and I am start- 
ing on active service. We are after Mosby’s 
men, you know.” 

The girl’s cheeks whitened a little. Her eyes 
sought the dark green of the distant hills. 

‘There will be danger,” she said, almost to 
herself. 

“Yes,” he replied, gaily, with the confidence 
of the very young; ‘‘but, the greater the danger, 
the quicker the promotion. I shall come back 
a captain, or even a major. Who knows?” 

The boy became serious. He still held her 
hand. 

‘There is something I want to tell you,” 
he said, slowly, almost shyly. 

Her dark eyes left the distant hill and rested 
calmly on his own. 

‘But I won’t say it now,” he continued, 
seriously,—very seriously. ‘“‘I will wait until I 
have won my spurs,—until men shall know me 
and respect me.” 

Her dark eyes still gazed into his, and her 
hand still rested in his. She did not speak. 

“You will give me something to wear,—a 
favor?” he asked. ‘‘I would like to wear in my 
first battle something that has belonged to you.” 

The girl slowly withdrew her hand from his 
and took from her hair its confining ribbon, 
and the loosened tresses fell in a glowing mass 
about her rounded shoulders as she handed 
him the bit of silk. 

“Thank you!” he said, and that was all. 
But the words held a meaning that both under- 
stood. He held the ribbon to his lips, and then, 
removing his cap, bound it firmly about it so 
that the bow rested upon the leather visor. 

The little band of mounted men was now far 
down the dusty highway, and the troopers in front 

had disappeared over the crest of a little rise. 
The boy reached for the reins of his mare and 
tossed them lightly back over her head. “I 
must go,” he said. ‘‘We ride fast, you know.” 





The girl held out her hand. ‘‘Good-by!”’ 
she said, simply; ‘‘may God care for you!” 

Bending, the boy touched his lips lightly to 
the white hand that she held out to him. 

“And for you and yours,” he said, softly,— 

“always!” 

“T will not tell you to be brave and true,” 
she said, ‘‘for I know that there is no need. 
But for your safety” —her lips grew white and 
fear leaped to her eyes,—‘‘I shall pray.” 

He vaulted lightly to the saddle, and, touch- 
ing the mare’s sleek flank with his heel, sped off 


_at a gallop down the drive and turned into the 


highway. Once he looked back and waved his 
hand, and she answered with her handkerchief. 
Then she stood there watching,—watching 
while he vanished over the crest of the little 
hill and into the blood-red eye of the setting 
sun. 

* * * * * * * 

It was not much of a battle. In fact, history 
alludes to it (when it does allude to it,) as a 
skirmish,—a very small skirmish, at that. But 
to the boy it was more,—much more. 

They had charged across a cornfield toward 
an indistinct crowd of gray-clad men, huddled 
about a small fieldpiece. On all sides had been 
pushing, reeking horses, and men with set eyes 
and dry, drawn lips, who breathed deep curses 
and shrieked wild profanity as they spurred 
their frenzied mounts and waved their sabers 
drunkenly. 

A horse had gone down, and its rider, and the 
rest had trodden upon their prostrate bodies. 
The boy had a glimpse of wild, staring eyes, 
and a set, white face, and then the hoof of the 
next man’s horse had blotted all from view. 
A shot from the fieldpiece wrought further havoc 
in the ranks, and a man upon his left, reeled and 
reeled like a drunken thing and then fell from 
his horse, which dashed wildly across the corn- 
field to fall kicking and screaming among the 
green stalks. He was in the midst of warfare. 

Then had come the 
attack. Frenzied horses 
blew their fetid breath 
against his face. Men 
struck with sabers that 
gleamed wickedly 
against the blue sky, 
or shot with revolvers 
that cracked like the 
breaking of dry bones. 
There was dust in the 
air and the dank smell 
of warm blood, and 
upon the ground were 
ugly, sprawling shapes 
and shrieking horses. 

There had been the 
sharp cough of ex- 
haled breath as a man 
struck with his saber; 
the sickening thud that 
followed told that the 
blade had buried itself 
in human flesh. There 
had been the wild 
screamings and curs- 
ings of the wounded, 
the groaning of the 
dying, and, about him, 
eyes gleaming with the is * 
lust of slaughter,— 
bared teeth like those 
of ravening wolves. fen 

And over it all there 
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rested a thick pall of dust like the miasma that 
covers the dank vileness of a swamp. 

Hotchkiss, who carried the guidon, was by 
his side, holding the tiny flag in his left hand 
while he struck and thrust with the blade which 
he clutched in his right. And now a man ina 
gray uniform came out of the smoke and dust, 
with his saber raised. The blade descended, 
but Hotchkiss was unable to successfull dodge 
it. He lurched from his saddle and fell beneath 
the plunging hoofs. 

As he did so, the boy swung toward him and 
clutched the falling flag. The man in gray 
towered above him, the red blade raised again. 
Involuntarily the boy, shortening his saber, 
thrust. He felt his point meet some soft sub- 
stance that resisted,—and then resisted no more. 
The man in gray had vanished. 

Then something struck the boy on the left 
arm. It did not hurt much, but he lost all 
feeling in his hand. He saw the guidon falling. 
Letting go his saber, which swung by its knot 
from his wrist, the boy, leaning quickly over, 
caught the falling flag in his right hand, and 
then, with an effort, swung once again erect in 
his saddle. 

Then he found himself once more upon the 
highway, and his mare, with frightened neigh- 
ings and fast-flying feet, was bearing him back 
along the road down which they had ridden so 
confidently but a few moments before. His 
heart felt shriveled in his breast, and his eyes 
closed, striving to shut out the seene that they 
had looked upon. He let his mare choose her 
own course. 

He felt a dull throbbing in his arm. He had 
not noticed it before. He looked down and saw 
the blood dripping from the fingers of his left 
hand upon the white dust of the road. The 
guidon rested before him on the pommel of the 
saddle, and, lifting it up, he thrust the dark 


. staff under his left thigh, where it rested securely. 


Then, taking off his coat and slinging it across 
the withers of his mare, he bound up the gash 
in his arm—bound it slowly and painfully, with 
right hand and teeth, wrapping it with the sleeve 
of his shirt. Then he put on his coat again, 
for the gash in his left breast he could not reach, 
and he had nothing with which to bind it; and, 
anyhow, it did n’t seem to matter much. 
Night had long since fallen. It had been 


almost dusk when they had charged, and he had 
ridden many miles since then. 


Where was he 
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going? Where were the others? Why was he 
not with them? 

Suddenly, as suddenly as a flash of lightning 
in a summer sky, it came to him. He had run 
away! He was a coward! 

He forgot the pain in his arm and breast; he 
forgot the hunger and the awful, burning thirst; 
he forgot the horrible turmoil through which he 
had passed. He was a coward,—a coward! In 
his first battle he had run away! 

Straight in his saddle he sat, gazing into the 
darkness before him, his face even whiter than 
before, and his eyes set and staring. The real- 
ization had come to him with the suddenness 
and force of an unexpected blow in the face. 
He was a coward! 

He saw it in the darkness on every side. The 
whip-poor-wills sang it from the dark thickets 
by the roadside. The frogs croaked it in the 
distant swamp. The stars, in the blackness of 
the sky, wrote it in bright letters of fire, like the 
points of flashing sabers. The night breezes 
whispered it and the hoofs of his horse on the 
dust-covered roadway said, ‘‘Coward! Coward! 
Coward! Coward!” 

He was but a boy, after all, and he did not 
know that the rest of the blue-clad riders who 


had gone so confidently after ‘‘Mosby’s men” 
were either dead or prisoners. It was his code 
that he should win or die,—and he had not won! 

A feeling of infinite weariness came over him, 
and he placed one hand on the neck of his mare 
and leaned his head upon it. As he did so, 
his hand touched the little knot of ribbon on 
the visor, and he sat erect again so suddenly 
that the drops fell yet faster from his hand to 


the dust of the road. 
Slowly, very slowly, he untied the ribbon 


from his cap. The hand which held the 
loosened ribbon moved slowly toward his white, 
drawn lips,—moved slowly, very slowly. Then, 


despite the hungry longing of the eyes, it 
stopped, wavering as if in uncertainty. But, at 
last, it hesitated no more, and, unbuttoning the 
bosom of the coat, it placed therein the bit of 
silk that, only yesterday evening, had been 
given him by the dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, 
on the wide veranda of the old house,—had been 
given to him, a coward! 

His sword still hung from his wrist. He 
took its hilt in his right hand, caressing the 
blade. Then, slowly and with great effort, he 
caught the point of the saber in his almost 
helpless left hand and, still holding the hilt with 
his right, rested the shining steel across the 
pommel of his saddle. His dishonor should be 


requited in every way possible. He bore down 
suddenly upon the blade. Once, twice, thrice 
he pressed. The bright steel snapped. He 


shut his eyes and cast the pieces from him, 
but the hilt still swung from his wrist. 


The mare stopped. She turned her large 
eyes toward him and whinnied softly. The 
boy opened his eyes and looked weakly 
abouthim. There before him was the white 
house, with its broad veranda and huge, fluted 


columns. The mare whinnied again, wait- 
ing for her master todismount. But he sat 
in silence, gazing at the house before him. 

There was a light in one of the chambers,— 
her room. On this he fixed his eyes and 


gazed long and steadily. The little mare, 
with hanging head,neighed again,impatient- 
ly, but her rider made noresponse. He began 
to feel faint, and weary, very weary. The 
pain in his arm would no longer be denied. 

A faintness overcame him, and he placed 
his right hand upon the neck of his mare to 
steady himself. But his eyes never left the 
chamber window with its soft, yellow glow. 
x * * 2 * * 

The dark-eyed girl, lying awake in the 


chamber of the big white house, heard 
through her half-open: window the dull 
neighing of a horse and the clank of a 
scabbard against a spurred heel. Leaping 
lightly from her bed, her hair tumbling 


about her shoulders, she ran to the window and 
looked out into the moonlight. 

Afar she could dimly see the distant hills, 
rising, phantom-like and vague, against the 
studded darkness of the sky. The huge trees 
that lined the drive caught the wavering moon- 
light, and sifted it in strange patterns upon the 
ground beneath. From across the silver river 
came the hooting of an owl, long-drawn and 
dismal. She shivered a little. 

Then she saw the young soldier sitting there 
upon the little black mare, and she called to 
him softly; but he did not hear. 

She hurried to her dressing table, and, hastily 
clothing herself, coiled her hair into a dark 
knot. Then, swiftly, she descended the stairs. 

As she opened the wide door and stepped out 
upon the veranda, he heard her. His hand 
clinched more firmly in the mane of his mount, 
and he sat straight, but unsteady, in the saddle. 

There was a light in her eyes as she went to 
his side, the light of welcome and of something 
else. The boy saw it, and turned away. 

“You have come back to me a victor,’”’ she 
cried, softly, a great gladness in her voice. 

She rested her hand lightly upon the neck of 
the little black. 

“‘Tam proud, and glad, and, oh, so thankful!” 
she went on, her great joy not letting her notice 
his averted face. 

She moved yet closer to the mare’s withers. 
Her fingers caressed the silken mane and her 
eyes were on it. 

“To the victor,” she said, at length, softly, 
very softly, ‘belong the spoils,” and, with a 
pretty, impetuous lift of her head, she turned 
to him red, curved lips, and dancing eyes. 

A groan burst from the white lips of the boy. 

The lightness left her eyes. ‘‘What is it?” 
she cried, anxiously. ‘‘What is the matter?” 

“T am—a coward,” he said, simply. His 
voice was low and broken. 

The girl laughed a little. ‘“‘You must not 
try to joke with me,” she remonstrated, gaily, 
“‘when I have shown myself so glad to see 
you, and so unmaidenly.” 

“T am a coward,” he reiterated, with dull 
persistency. He was fumbling in the breast of 
his uniform. 

His manner frightened her. She stood 
silent, clutching the mane of the little mare. 

“There was a battle,”’ he said, dully, monot- 
onously. ‘There were screams and curses and 
swords red with blood. Men were killed and 
horses went down, screaming, and those that 
still stood trod them into the dirt and killed 
them there among the cornstalks. A cannon 








Wind and Lyre 
By Edwin Markham 


Thou art the wind and I the lyre: 
Strike, O Wind, on the sleeping strings— 
Strike till the dead heart stirs and sings! 

I am the altar and thou the fire : 
Burn, O Fire, to a whitened flame— 


Burn me clean of the mortal blame! 


I am the night and thou the dream: 
Touch me softly and thrill me deep, 
When all is white on the hills of sleep. 

Thou art the moon and | the stream: 
Shine to the trembling heart of me, 
Light my soul to the mother-sea. 
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went off. Parker, of my company, was killed; 
I saw his body on the ground. Then Hotch- 
kiss was killed.” He paused, but continued 
to fumble heavily at his breast. 

“T don’t know what happened after that,” 
he said, slowly and with great effort, “except 
that everyone was trying to kill everyone else, 
and the dust choked me and the air was filled 
with the smell of blood and the groans of men 
and the screams of horses. And then,’ he con- 
tinued, simply, “I ran-away.” 

He had finished searching in the breast of 
his coat and now he held his right hand toward 
her, and in it was a bit of ribbon. As he held 
it, a drop fell from the end to the drive beneath, 
and another. 

The girl took it, wondering. It was her rib- 
bon which she had given him but yesterday. It 
felt wet, and the white hand that held it was 
stained with red. But she did not notice. 

“You did not give it to a—coward,” he said, 
slowly. ‘No, you did not give it—to—a— 
coward.” 

As he finished speaking, he leaned forward 
heavily and then slid slowly from the saddle. 
The freed guidon fell to the drive, its tiny flag 
covering the ugly blotch upon the dust. 

As he fell, she caught him by the arm and 
noticed that his sleeve was wet. She looked 
at her hand. It was red, too. 

With a low, moaning cry, she fell upon her 
knees beside him and, snatching the heavy cap 
from his head, pushed back the damp, matted 
curls. 

There was no one to help her. The servants 
had fled. Her grandfather was old and bed-rid- 
den. But she found in her lithe young body a 
strength that she had not known before. Placing 
her hands beneath his arms, she dragged him, step 
by step, across the driveway, his spurs making 
strange tracks in the dust. The black mare, 
looking on with wide, wondering eyes, whinnied 
softly. 

Slowly and laboriously, she lifted him up the 
steps and onto the veranda, and then across 
and through the door. Then she knelt once 
more beside him and, deftly slitting away his 
clothing, dressed the wounds. When this was 
done she fell to chafing his hands, watching all 
the while with frightened, eager eyes. 

At length he moved a little, and his eyes 
slowly openeck At first they gazed about won- 
deringly, wearily; but, as they rested upon her, 
there came into them a pitiful expression of 
suffering,—of self-abasement. 

“T am a coward,” he said, dully. 

The dark masses of her hair shook in posi- 
tive denial. ‘‘You a coward?” she cried,— 
“no, no, no!” 

“T am a coward,” he persisted, doggedly. 

Slowly the girl raised her eyes from the 
white face and gazed unseeingly before 
her through the open door, while thought 
traced tiny lines between the perfect arches 
of her brows. The silence was unbroken 
save by the gutteral booming of distant frogs 
and the quavering cry of a whip-poor-will. 
At length she looked again at the boy. 

“Your wounds,” she said, ‘‘are not 
dangerous,—and for that I thank God, oh, 
so much! You are weak now from loss of 
blood and from the horror of it all. But 
when you shall have recovered once more 
from your hurts,—when you shall be again 
as you were yesterday,—then you are 
going back again, after Mosby’s men, 
are n’t your” Though she spoke as one 
asking a question, the tone of her voice 
and the soft glow in her eyés showed that 
already she knew the answer. 

The boy lifted himself a little upon one 
weak arm. 

“God _ willing,” 
tensely. 

Gently she leaned over and kissed him. 

_“‘I knew.” she whispered, softly, “that I 
<fd not love a coward.” 


he cried, earnestly, 
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WESTERNER, who was enjoying 
his first view of congress in 
action, remarked that the house 
seemed to be pretty fair table land, 
with but few peaks, meaning there- 
by to convey the idea that the aver- 
age of the more numerous legisla- 
tive body is fair; but that the num- 
ber ‘of really great figures in it is 
small. Of course, this opinion is 
net universally held, for greatness 
is only a relative quality, after all. 
Some observers are much more 
favorably impressed than was this 
plain-speaking individual from the 
picturesque land of mountains and 
plains; but there are undoubtedly 
others to whom the house, as a 
hody, does not appeal with any 
greater force than it evidently did 
to him. It is well known to hubitucs of the galleries at the capitol that 
the effect produced on many who see and hear the country’s lawmakers 
for the first time is reflected by comments similar to that quoted. A 
typical question is, ‘‘How on earth did this one or that get in?” and 
frequently this is subsequently changed to “‘How does he manage to 
stay in?” 

In numerous cases it is obviously true that congressmen are repre- 
sentative in more than name alone. But it is also true that many dis- 
tricts which contain citizens of more than ordinary ability are represented 
by men who do not rise above mediocrity,and who sometimes fall far 
below it. Some lucky accident of politics, some deadlock which pro- 
vides an opening for a ‘“‘dark horse,’ some unfathomable “pull” with 
the powers that be, or some unexpected party landslide, is often respon- 
sible for the entry of such persons into the halls of congress; but none of 
these things explains how they contrive to remain in, term after term, 
in spite of the fact that the impossibility of fooling all the people all 
the time is popularly supposed to have been conclusively demonstrated. 


ABOUT FIFTEEN PER CENT. OF THE MEMBERS ARE ACTIVE WORKERS 


A study of the expedients resorted to by some members, in their 
efforts to retain their seats, is always interesting, though often the re- 
verse of edifying. Only a comparatively small proportion of them are 
returned because they are really able men, capable of properly handling 
great matters of state and of giving to the more popular branch of ‘‘the 
greatest legislative body in the world” that dignity and strength which 
it should ever possess. Such men are sent back, year after year, as they 
should be. In most cases they secure their renominations without 
serious opposition, and sometimes they are relieved of the necessity 
of measuring strength with a candidate from the other party, even in 
districts where there might be a chance of victory for that other party 
were a real contest to be mader_ A notable instance of this was furnished 
during the last campaign, when the Democratic -nominee 
for congress in the Twenty-first Ohio District declined to 
oppose Theodore E. Burton, the Republican who has repre- 
sented that district for ten years without a break, on the 
ground that the interests of the people could not be better 
cared for than by Mr. Burton; and that, moreover, a man of 
such recognized ability should not be removed from a field 
Wherein he is such a commanding figure. Such cases are 
rare, but they are occasionally in evidence, nevertheless. 

Of the three hundred and eighty-six members of the 
house, not more than fifteen per cent. give to great, vital 
juestions the attention that should be given them. The 
others follow their leaders or their individual interests. With 
but few exceptions, the members composing this fifteen per 
cent. have no difficulty in retaining their seats indefinitely; 
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although, as was the case last No- 
vember, the unexpected sometimes 
happens and good men as well as 
indifferent ones are carried away by 
a political storm. Ordinarily the 
really capable congressmen are al 
most constantly in the public eye in 
connection with weighty govern- 
mental matters. Their influence ' 
and their ability to serve the whole 
country as well as their individual 
constituencies are increased with 
each succeeding term, and it is real- 
ized that the experiment of replac- 
ing them with new and untried ma- 
terial would partake but little of 
wisdom. 

Among such are Speaker Jos- 
eph G. Cannon, and Minority Lea- 
der John Sharp Williams. Mr. 
Williams had a very exciting fight on his hands, during the congres- 
sional campaign of 1902, and at times there were grave doubts as to 
his ability to secure renomination at the hands of his party; but that 
state of affairs grew out of the redistricting of Mississippi under the 
reapportionment following the census of 1900, which resulted in the 
taking away of some of his old counties and the addition of new ones. 





SOME REPRESENTATIVES FEEL PERMANENTLY SECURE !N THEIR SEATS 


Changes in district boundaries threw two other Democratic con- 
gressmen into the same territory as Mr. Williams, and, naturally, 
each of the three had his enthusiastic following. But Mr. Williams 
was successful, and now it is unlikely that he will have any difficulty 
in being renominated as long as he wishes to come back to the house; 
while, of course, his defeat by a Republican is beyond the limits of 
the possible, under present conditions, just as is the speaker’s defeat 
by a Democrat. Among others of whom much the same could be 
said are Champ Clark, of Missouri; Edgar D. Crumpacker, of Indi- 
ana; John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; David A. DeArmond, of Missouri; 
Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio; James Hay, of Virginia; William P. 
Hepburn, of Iowa; Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois; John A. T. Hull, of Iowa; 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts; Sereno E. Payne, of New York; 
Cyrus A. Sulloway, of New Hampshire, James A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, and some less prominent ones. A noteworthy case is that of 
Thomas H. Ball, of Texas, who resigned to resume his professional 
work after three full terms and a part of a fourth, and who has since 
been frequently pressed to become a candidate again. 

Those who do not figure in this fifteen per cent. contine their 
work, in connection with measures of national importance, to their 
votes—which are seldom in opposition to the course agreed on in their 
party caucuses,—and to an occasional speech which, in many cases. is 
not actually delivered on the floor of the house, but appears in the 
‘“*Congressional Record,” under the ‘leave to print”’ privil 
ege. Less than five per cent. of the bills introduced by this 
class relate to public business. Instead, they have to do 
with matters bearing directly or indirectly on the congress- 
man’s hope of renomination and re-election. The total 
number of house bills introduced during the first session of 
the fifty-eighth congress (including the special session,) was 
15,576. Of these, only 1,645 were public measures. The 
other 13,931 were private. Two hundred and sixty-four pub- 
lic laws were enacted and 1,896 private laws. Much of the 
proposed private legislation was put in without any thought 
of its ultimate passage; but, whether it was expected to 
pass or not, and whether it was pushed or not, the purpose 
of its introduction was generally the same,—to give an 











impression of activity and influence ‘‘the boys” at home. 
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A congressman who represents a district which contains a large 
number of men who fought in the Union army during the war between 
the sections may always strengthen his fences through the pension leg- 


islation he is enabled to control. If he fails to get what he wants, after 
repeated visits to the ugly red pension office in Judiciary Square, he 
puts a private pensioh bill into the house hopper and pushes it through. 
The number of such bills passed by every congress is almost startling. 
One afternoon, during the last session, three hundred and forty-two were 


enacted into law in one hour and fifty-two minutes by the clock. Meas- 
ures correcting military records, removing charges of desertion, increasing 
pensions, etc., are introduced by the hundred. 
Not less than thirty-five per cent. of the whole 
membership of congress relies on this charac- 
ter of legislation to keep up the proper 
amount of interest and appreciation in the 
places where the votes come from. The han- 
dling of the numerous details connected with 
the nation’s public lands, the building of ir- 
rigation canals and similar business help out 
ten per cent. more. Senator Francis G. New- 
lands, of Nevada, formerly a member of the 
house, has made himself well-nigh invincible 
by his persistent advocacy of the big irrigation 
bill passed by the fifty-seventh congress, and 
a ree he is only one of several, When the opposi- 
j tion attempted to take the credit away from 
him, he clinched matters by inducing the na- 
tional convention of ‘his party to refer to the 








‘Newlands Bill” in its platform. 

Another thirty-five per cent. of the congressmen rely on river and 
harbor legislation to carry them through. It should not be understood 
that there is any undue amount of “pork” in the big river and harbor 
appropriation bills which are passed by nearly every congress, for T. E. 


Burton, who, for several years, has been chairman of the house com- 
mittee which first prepares these measures, is one of the most conscien- 
tious men in congress, and he gives such careful personal attention to 
most of the projects for which government aid is asked that wrongful 


application of the public funds to them is well-nigh impossible. The 

point is that the congressman who has waterways or harbors in his 

district, and who sees to it that they are properly cared for, acquires a 

degree of strength which goes a long way toward sending him back to 

represent his constituents in Washington as often as he desires to go. 
Many bills relating to proposed improvements are intro- 

duced which are not included in the big general measures, 


but sometimes they do almost as much good as if they were 


passed, so far as their effect on the voters is concerned, espe~ 
cially ¥ the introducer is of the minority party. Then he 
can assert that the demons of the other side prevented favor- 
able action on his projects, and thus kept justice from her 
throne. In addition to the dozens of harbors along our long 
coast line, from Passamaquoddy Bay to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, on the east and the south, and from Puget Sound to 
San Diego Bay, on the west, there are many large rivers which 
are constantly demanding attention, and which give the 
congressmen in whose districts they lie a chance to make 


themselves solid. When these are exhausted, the smaller 
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the hearing of the contest, had secured and distributed in the district 
every package of seed, every map, and every publication of any kind 
to which the representative of the Third Kentucky District was entitled. 
Rhea was a member of the house, in the fifty-eighth congress, having 
been elected by a majority of seven hundred and sixty-four votes over 
Moss. It is-reasonable to infer that the seeds and similar things helped 
him to win. 

The bills introduced by the members of this five-per-cent. class have 
a wide and wonderful range. Sometimes they provide for statues of 
dead heroes whose memories are revered at home. Many such bills 
were put in last year, several of them asking appropriations for marble 
or bronze remembrances of men of foreign birth. In every case of this 
kind one could be sure of finding, in the districts whose representatives 
were responsible for the proposed legislation, a large number of voters 
of the nationality thus sought to be honored. Particular attention is 
paid to the omnibus bill making appropriations for public buildings and 
grounds, and many thousands of dollars of the people’s money have been 
expended in the erection of post offices, etc., when practically the only 
warrant was the influence of congressmen who thus used the govern- 
ment’s resources to their own advantage. Bridge bills, court bills, 
claims, etc., are numerous under this head, and many a freak measure 
advocated by some insistent constituent or constituents has been intro- 
duced by hard-pressed congressmen who, were they sure of their seats, 
would not give such matters the slightest consideration. Appointments 
to West Point and Annapolis are frequently made to do hard service, 
and positions for constituents in the government devartments are per- 
sistently sought. A bill providing for the establishment of four perma- 
nent camps of military instruction was before the last congress. It is 
generally regarded as a meritorious measure; but it was doubtless 
pressed all the harder because at least three or four lawmakers hoped 
that its passage would help them back into office. It even figured, to 
some extent, in the bitter factional fight among the Republicans of Wis- 
consin, former Senator Joseph V. Quarles and Representative J. J. 
Esch having manifested unusual interest in it; the former, especially, 
having given his people to understand that its success might depend 
on the election of a legislature which would return him to the senate. 


THE MEMBERS HEED CAREFULLY THE SENTIMENT OF THEIR DISTRICTS 


Down in Texas it formed one of the main issues between the con- 
testants for the Democratic nomination in the San Antonio District, 
where one of the proposed camps would have been located had the 
bill passed in the form recommended by the committees on military 
affairs of both houses. 

Most of the members making up this five-per-cent. 
class commit themselves on no big public question until they 
ascertain the sentiment in their respective districts. If the 
Simons at home seem to say “thumbs up,” thumbs up it is, 
regardless of the congressman’s convictions or the merits of 
the matter. One very youthful representative from a southern 
state persistently declined, in the spring of 1904, to say 
whom he preferred for the presidential nomination of his 
party, because he thought there existed in his district a 
strong feeling for William R. Hearst, although his state, as 
a whole, seemed to favor Alton B. Parker, and, indeed, 
instructed its convention delegates for Parker, at the proper 
time. “I don’t care who is nominated or who is president,” 
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streams and waterways are taken up, and then Raccoon 

Creek, Goat Run and Squash Bayou—these names have all 

appeared in bills introduced in the house, by the way,—come to the 
front. 

Not many years ago.a man who had persistently brought the claims 
of a pet project before the river and harbor committee, broke down when 
he saw that his reiterated arguments were having no effect. 

Gentlemen,” he said, to the assembled committeemen, as he wiped 
the tears from his eyes, ‘‘I ‘ll be quite frank with you. If I fail to get 
the appropriation I am asking for, I will fail to get back to congress. 
[ know this is an unmanly exhibition, but—it means so much to me!” 

—and the tears continued to flow. 
SEED N SOME SIMILAR THINGS OFTEN HELP THEM TO WIN 


Subsequent events proved that he was a prophet. His project was 





not recognized in the bill reported by the committee, and, as he pre- 
dicted, his defeat followed. He managed to get back, however, after 


two terms at home, and he is a member of congress to-day. 


Thus, broadly speaking, we have ninety-five per cent. of the house’s 
membership provided for in one way or another. The remaining five 
per cent. find that the road back to Washington every two years is up 
hill and filled with obstacles. The men who make up this proportion, 
having few or no pensionable constituents, and no rivers and harbors 
to care for,—nothing, in short, to definitely identify them with any of the 
classes already enumerated,—frequently find themselves in desperate 
straits. They naturally pay more attention to the distribution of garden 


seeds, maps, public documents, and other official incidentals than do 
their more fortunate brethren. In the fifty-seventh congress, the seat 
of John S. Rhea, of the Third Kentucky District, was contested by Mc- 
Kenzie Moss. The latter won. When he took up the work of his new 
position, he found that his predecessor, during the time consumed by 


said this congressman, one day, on being pressed for an ex- 
pression of opinion,—‘‘I want to come back to congress.” 
J. W. Babcock, chairman of the Republican congressional committee, 
has not been in accord with the dominant element of his party on the 
tariff question for some years past; but, since the changes he has favored 
have been satisfactory to his constituents, he was always able to 
view the situation with equanimity until the unusual complications 
arose in the Badger State, last year. And then, even in the face of the 
fact that his Democratic opponent received many Republican votes, 
Mr. Babcock won. His plurality was uncomfortably small, it is true; 
but he won. Speaker Cannon first made himself absolutely solid in his 
district by securing a soldiers’ home for Danville,—a project which 
was bitterly fought by Republicans as well as by Democrats. The 
fiery Benjamin R. Tillman, over in the senate, was not liked in aris- 
tocratic Charleston, South Carolina, until he pressed a bill providing for 
the establishment of a naval station there. 
James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, has many 
dairies in his district, to which fact some of 
his persistent advocacy of the bill placing a tax 
of ten cents per pound on oleomargarine, col- 
ored in imitation of butter, may have been 
due. William S. Cowherd, who was chairman 
of the last Democratic congressional committee, 
represented the Kansas City, Missouri, Dis- 
trict for four terms. This has been generally 
regarded as normally Republican; but Mr. 
Cowherd held out until last November’s Re- 
publican landslide in Missouri, because, in addi- 
tion to other sources of strength, he had the 
credit of opposing this same oleomargarine bill. «| ono so wucn ro mer" 
[Concluded on page 775] ae 
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““THE “GOOD THING’ IS LURED 
ABOARD A LUXURIOUS YACHT 
FOR A SAIL,—-AND THEN HE 
LEARNS ABOUT GREAT SCHEMES” 








Just Plain “Graft” 
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A UNIVERSAL PRACTICE DATING FROM THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY, AND 


NOW PERVADING ALL OUR PUBLIC 


AND PRIVAT E SFT se Creer 


CAUSE OF, ALL THE GREAT WARS AND SUFFERINGS OF HUMANITY 


By Hosmer Whitfield 


Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 

Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions? 

Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 

To comptroller of supplies 

Was a fraud of monstrous size 

On King Pharaoh’s swart civilians? 
Thus, the artless songs I sing 

Do not deal with anything 

New or never said before. 

As it was in the beginning, 

Is, to-day, official sinning, 

And shall be forevermore.—KIPLING. 


When.the halves are equal, the wholes are equa].—An indisputable mathemat- 
ical axiom. 

When a man is half asleep, he is half awake.—A self-evident fact. 

Therefore,—when a man is sound asleep, he is wide awake. 
‘THis is the grafter’s syllogism, and his reasoning, like this, is what 

makes him so puzzling for the time being, but so hopelessly wrong 
in the end. If there is a weak spot in any system, there is where the 
grafter plants his weed and leaches till the public that he thought 
was sound asleep proves itself wide awake, when he is cut off forever 
from either honest or dishonest profit. But let us see what grafting is. 

“‘Graft,” like its attendant words, ‘‘grafter” and -“grafting,” 
modern, to a certain extent, although “grafter” is used by Shakespeare 
as a term of disparagement with a hint of the same meaning as is by 
common consent given to the word to-day. ‘‘Steal” is the mother 
word of all such terms, such as “‘bunco,” “‘flimflam,” and “‘graft;” 
but, like all other words, each has a precise meaning distinctly its own. 


is 


THE GRAFTER MUST NOT KILL HIS GOOSE TO GET THE GOLDEN EGGS 
Passing over the hosts of others, let us try to define “graft.” Most 


dictionaries do not, by the way. ‘‘Graft,” in its fundamental sense, 
goes back to the garden, where the gardener attaches a branch of one 


shrub, tree, or vine, to the parent stem of another, thus enabling the 
attached branch to live on the parent stem. Needless to say, if the 
parent stem dies, then dies the grafted branch. ’T is just the same in 
business or politics: a graft is a branch business grafted to the main 
business, and it lives on that main business—usually in secret,—in the 
sense of a parasite. When one grafts he must take only a part, leaving 
something in the main business, for if the graft kills the main business 
then the graft necessarily dies with it, and the whole thing changes to 
something else, say a “‘swindle.” A single parasitic transaction hardly 
constitutes a graft, in the usual sense of the word, for the grafting must 
be more or less continuous. A graft on a large scale is a ‘‘steal.”’ 


JACOB KNEW HOW TO GET A LITTLE EXTRA PROFIT ON THE SIDE 


Real out-and-out theft is not grafting—such as a bank teller dis- 
appearing with funds,—for the process of grafting must be more or less 
regular, and it is usually associated with bribery. In fact, in politics, 
grafting almost always takes the form of bribery, although not so in 
business. Grafting, by the way, never is directly dependent on violence, 
as is highway robbery,—but violence, even unto murder, is often 
employed indirectly to protect a graft. Although the word ‘‘graft”’ is, 
perhaps, less than ten years old,—in its modern sense,—yet the age 
and extent of grafting is appalling and world-wide. Grafting, like most 
other things universal, is mentioned in the Bible. Note Jacob’s graft 
when he put up the striped sticks at the watering places so that the 
stock would have young of mixed colors, all of which, by previous 
agreement, belonged to him. But the peeled sticks were not mentioned 
or even thought of,—at least, by the other parties,—and were a little 
‘side issue” of Jacob’s that brought him extra profit “‘on the side,” 
reducing the other’s share accordingly. 

Thus grafting, to quote Rudyard Kipling again, is an ancient and 
more or less honorable profession. A graft is an intelligent perquisite. 
It is a curious mental fact that the grafter may be perfectly honest and 
honorable in any and every thing except his graft. 
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Grafting is always “sharp practice,” 
although sharp practice is not always graft- 
ing. A lawyer may resort to sharp practice, 
—in fact, most lawyers do, yet without graft- 





ing. Grafting is confined to a direct mon- 
etary gain. Although the central meaning 
of grafting is clear, usage has not yet made 
its frontier meaning clean-cut, and, perhaps, 
never will; but the foregoing attempt to 
define the word is probably comprehensive 


enough for the present day,and sufficient for 
the purposes of this article. 

But, deep-rooted and widespread though 
grafting is, here and there, in history, we 
find a man that was no grafter; instead, he 
was usually a martvr —although some mar- 
tyrs have been the greatest of grafters. 
Socrates, Luther and Lincoln were free 
from graft. 

A great many people graft without 
knowing it; or, rather, without stopping to 
think of > matter in the right light, or 
through a dislike of calling a spade a spade. 
If school-teachers were to be called grafters, 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


under the name of food are fighting every 
effort of honest men to see that babies in 
their cradles get pure milk, and that men 
and women get pure meat and bread. Mur- 
der it is, only one degree removed. With 
one hundred babies a day dying in the 
sweltering heat of New York City, for the 
want of ice and pure milk, the ice trust and 
the milk trust raised their prices, bribed, 
tricked, made money, and murdered babies. 
The fathers of these dead little ones, for two 
dollars a vote, clothe their killers with power. 
Which is more guilty, he who murders a 
gasping little one for thirty cents on a pound 
of ice, or the father who lets him do it for 
two dollars? One is Joseph; the other, 
Judas. While the babies were dying, a 
grafter paid five thousand dollars for a dog. 

Graft in politics is at present so wide- 
spread and so well known that it seems an 
insult to human intelligence to more than 
mention it. In every little hamlet on moun- 
tain or plain, up through the towns to the 





there would be a roar, yet it is beyond intelli- 
gent dispute that the schools of America are 


“THAT ’S A PRETTY EXPENSIVE PYRAMID,” 
SAID CHEOPS 


big cities and beyond, even to where it flour- 
ishes the worst, there rests the curse of graft. 
The late Spanish-American War not only 





honeycombed with graft in its worst form. 
The children learn from books, and almost 
every schoolbook used somehow, usually indirectly, reeks with graft. 
School boards do not, as a rule, buy schoolbooks solely on their 
merits, but because of ‘‘influence,’’ sometimes as direct ‘‘commission,”’ 
but more often because the members of the board have been approached 
in various ways by powerful friends and politicians who had “‘an inter- 
est” in seeing . his or that book thrown out and another put in its place. 

From the books the graft runs even to the bricks in the schoolhouse 
walls, and down into the sub-basement where the coal is burned. A 
member of the board may be a certain prominent citizen who owns a 
large factory that consumes thousands of tons of coal yearly. The 
reduction of a few cents, even, on a ton, means, in the total, a large saving 
to him,—and, if he uses his influence to have the school coal of a large 
city bought from a certain coal dealer, that dealer, in turn, sees that the 
member of the board gets a reduction on his factory coal. Another mem- 
ber may be a dealer in lumber, or a banker, and, if a certain large, fat 
contract is let to a certain firm, that firm, in turn, keeps its bank account 
in a certain bank or sublets part of the contract to a firm of which the 
board is a silent partner. It is notorious that school histories are incor- 
rect, especially concerning the Civil War, yet certain forms of graft 


prevent them from being changed. It is also nearly a proverb among 
writers that to write a text-book is one matter, and to “introduce” it 
through the book trust is quite another. 
CHAR RELIGION” ARE OFTEN GREAT FIELOS FOR GRAFT 
Nor are many “religious” organizations free from graft. They fur- 
nish rich fields for the grafter; not only the following that preys on the 
body, but also a herd of church-workers, who, in turn, prey on the 
public, almost always under the name of charity. Verily, charity. 
covereth a multitude of sins. Out of the thousands and even millions 
of dollars that 


, each year, are given to the poor in America, a large part 


sticks to the thousands of fingers through 


could have been avoided but for graft, 
but it was even actually brought on by 
graft. The tobacco trust, the sugar trust, the yellow journals, the 
huge packing firms, and the politicians all wanted the war; for war 
meant Cuba and the Philippines as rich fields for the grafters in power 
sailing under the false flags of ‘‘patriotism” and “national honor.” 


MORE SOLDIERS HAVE BEEN KILLED IN WAR BY GRAFT THAN BULLETS 


But when the soldiers were in Cuba and in the far islands of the 
Orient, the grafters in the West sent them rotten horse meat in cans for 
food, and collected from other grafters in Washington, with whom they 
divided, the highest of prices for choice beef. A most honorable secre- 
tary of war, who, when his personal graft was seared in the newspapers, 
‘‘refused to retreat under fire,” sneaked away from his position of 
national trust under his money bags of private graft. Graft prolonged 
the Civil War, and, after it, brought a greater curse on the suffering 
South,—the carpetbagger. If a general of a political faith opposite to 
that of those in power in Washington could have won the Civil War, 
he would surely have been the next president. Hence, several times, 
these soulless grafters not only hindered but actually prevented a 
victorious move that, if it would not have ended the terrible fight, 
would have greatly shortened it. Yet, at the critical moment, when he 
was about to win, the grafters stepped in behind the throne and pulled 
him off or held him back till another, who would probably be more 
useful to them later as president, could be put in his place. From the 
flag above their heads down to the shoes dropping, when a few days old, 
from their torn feet, the soldiers of the Civil War suffered from graft. 
Northern graft killed more Union men than did southern bullets. Read 
the hospital and the commissary reports of the Civil War, and study the 
methods and the results of the ‘‘army contractor,”—and talk with any 
old soldier. For years I have asked this question of every intelligent 
man that I know: “Why was the Civil War fought?” And not from 

either books or men have I been able to get an 


which it must pass before reaching the needy. =~ intelligent answer. ‘‘To free the negro” is the 
Such grafts are piously hidden under the evry AD usual—one might almost say, the popular,— 
names of ‘‘reports,”’ ‘“‘ managers,” “clerk hire,” = a oe eae answer, yet slavery was recognized both during 
“office rent,” or “‘ investigations.” Many and and after the Civil War. More and more the 
many a man and woman hold well-paid answer seems to be in one word, and that word 


positions in the thousand and one charitable in- 


stitutions, at twice or three times the “‘salaries” 
they are worth or could get elsewhere. Many 
a woman ible to make a boarding house 
pay, because of poor management and fussy, 
testy personal manners, has turned her house 


into a ‘‘rescue home” and cultivated a bank 
account, besides getting her name and picture 
frequently in the newspapers. Not only are 
sums collected from the public, but the other 
end of the graft is also worked for all it is worth, 
by demanding discounts on everything bought 
‘in the name of charity.” Ask any manager of 
a large department store,—he will tell you. 
The one thing graft is always biting into is the 
home. 

Our homes are invaded by graft of all 
kinds,—some poisonous, in the way of adulter- 
ated foods. So great has this graft become 
that the government has taken a hand and is 
trying to curb the curse, but it has a serious 
battle on its hands. With the itching-handed 
legislators at their feet, the sellers of poisons 





THE FIRST CORNER IN WHEAT ON RECORD 


s “graft.” If slave labor had been profitable 
in the North, there would have been no war. 
If slave labor had been unprofitable in the 
South, there would have been no war. ‘‘Sla- 
very,” to either side, meant nothing,—but the 
profits and the competition of slavery meant 
everything. Going farther back,—it is now 
far enough away so that we all can speak of it 
safely!—it is generally acknowledged that the 
Mexican War was due solely to graft,—national, 
of course, but, nevertheless, graft. And the 
next war behind that,—that of 1812,—but we 
Americans claim that the grafting was all on 
England’s part. Perhaps it was; yet the cause 
was graft, no matter on whose part it may 
have been. It was the same with the Rev- 
olutionary War,—‘‘unjust taxation” is simon- 
pure graft, or I know not what graft is. Is not 
the howl going up all over the United States, 
to-day, against graft caused by some partic- 
ular rootlet of that selfsame graft reaching down 
into your pocket and into mine? We are 
[Concluded on page 776] 
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The Widows Might 


HOW FATE JOHNSON, “HOBO,” SHOT A 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE INTO PERDITION 


By Chauncey Thomas 


AUTHOR OF “‘SIX POUNDS SHORT,”? ETC. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


ATE Johnson picked himself up and looked 
after the freight train going round the 
curve. He had just been kicked Bf. 

“Ugh!” he grunted to himself, and said no 
more. Fate was used to this. In fact, outside 
of remembering that he had been kicked from 
between cars six times in California in one day, 
he had lost count. Only on the long dry stretch 
of hundreds of miles across the deserts of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico was he left undisturbed, 
for the law holds, in that section, that no official 
boot shall be applied with force and dispatch 
to a hobo’s coat tails except where there is 
water, and on the desert there is no water; 
hence there is no rupture there of deadbeat 
feelings of personal dignity. But this was not 
the desert. It had been, but that was years 
ago; Fate looked out upon a plowed field, rich 
and fallow, with a snug little white farmhouse 
two hundred yards away, clean and cool among 
the fresh, green cottonwood trees. Beyond, 
and crawling into the distance in either direc- 
tion, the yellow banks of an irrigating canal 
scarred the landscape beauty to which it, and 
it alone, had given birth. 

“Nope,” mused Fate, ‘this, sure, ain’t no 
desert,”—and he moved himself sorely to the 
other side of the grade, where there was shade 
enough behind a tree in which 
to lie. 

‘“Wonder just where this 
is, anyway? Some three 
hundred miles south of Den- 
ver, the signpost says,—but 
railroads, sometimes, don’t 
tell the truth. Guess that 
whitewashed pigeoncote over 
there will stand for a hand- 
out. Well, here goes!” 

Half an hour later Fate 
Johnson, in a Tuxedo coat, 
blue sweater, brown over- 
alls, felt overshoes, and torn 
Panama hat, was pouring 
one of his best tales of woe 
into the pretty but half hos- 
tile ear of a buxom woman 
in the doorway. 

“T don’t mind feeding 
you, if you are really hungry 
and can’t work. You do 
look pale—”’ 

“Lady, my nervous sys- 
tem is all jarred into a 
jelly,” urged Fate, and 
truthfully, but he did not 
go into the details of 
a leisurely winter jaunt 
through California, or of 
the recent contact with the 
brakeman’s boot. 

“Well,” continued the 
young woman, ‘“‘I’ll either 
feed you like a white man 
or set Bull, here, on you. 
So come on and eat at the 
table. Dinner is just ready, 
almost a little cold, I’m 
afraid, as I was expecting 
Mrs. Stockton over. She said 
she’d come to-day, at the 
dance, last Saturday night, 
but she is n’t here, so you “ 

ahaveher place. I’mlone- 


CHARLES SARKA 


some, anyway, ever since Jim died.. Jim’s my 


husband, and he’s been dead two years going - 


on coming June. I run this ranch alone.” 

“Alone? ” asked Fate. “Did you plow that 
land alongside the track?’’ 

“T did, stranger, and I plowed it well,—” 

“T’m so much obliged,” mumbled Fate, 
through his bread and butter, and the widow 
thought he referred to the coffee she handed 
him. 

“What might your name be?” he went on, 
more to pass the time till the meal was over 
than for any curiosity in the matter. ° 
“It might be Jones, stranger, or Johnson,” 
Fate looked startled,—‘but it ain’t. It’s 
most as bad, though,”’—Fate looked hurt,— 
“for it’s Smith. I’m Mrs. Smith,—‘Widow 
Smith,’ they sometimes call me, I understand, 
but none of them dares to say that to my face,— 
and I’m equal to running my own affairs and 
this ranch, every one of the hundred and sixty 
acres of it, all alone, with some hired help, now 
and then, all except for that hidebound, money- 
craving, * grasping old skinflint, Henderson. 
You see, when Jim was alive, time and again 
he and Henderson had words and lawsuits. 
Jim was a great hand on lawsuits over that six 
hundred and forty he took up from the govern- 








DOLLAR GLITTERED ON THE STUMP” 
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ment under the desert land act, and Henderson 
tried to get it away from Jim just for mean- 
ness to spite him under some sort of a court 
judgment he got over that team of mules Jim 
traded Pete Tanner for,—but of course you 
don’t know anything about that, do you?”— 
and Fate had to acknowledge that he did not. 
In fact, although he was looking at the widow, 
he was contrasting his present temporary sur- 
roundings with the freight cars. 

But his silence gave the widow a chance to 
talk, and she rattled on, mixing her own affairs 
in and out with all the gossip, old and new, of 
the neighborhood for ten miles around and for 
ten years back, not forgetting to touch on her 
relations in the “‘states,”” now and then, nor 
overlooking a lengthy story concerning her 
descent from the illustrious Smith of the Revo- 
lutionary War. To all of this Fate Johnson 
gave an open ear and an absent mind. He was 
just getting outside his third piece of apple pie, 
and was reaching for the cream pitcher to fill 
his glass for the fourth round, when a shadow 
fell across the doorway,—a shadow that came 
without a sound, accompanied by a sharp, 
uneven knock. Unconsciously Fate looked 
about for a soft place to light, then resumed his 
pie, while the widow went to the door. 

“Oh! It’s you, is it? I thought I gave you 
due warning never to come on my land again, 
Mr. Henderson,——” 

“Madam,” Fate heard a wiry voice drone out, 
‘‘thisis law, vou understand. I and the deputy 
sheriff here have come to serve these papers 
on you. Mr. Officer, do your duty.” The 
crabbed, dried-up old miser slouched back, and 
the officer, flushing, raised his hat and said:— 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mrs. Smith. Although 
it is very disagreeable to me and to you, we 
being good friends, my duty under the law is 
to notify vou that Mr. Henderson here holds 
an unpaid note against this 
ranch of yours coming out of 
your husband’s estate, and 
this is a notice, in due legal 
form, as the law requires, 
that you have thirty days to 
meet it or this land and every- 
thing on it will be sold at 
public auction for cash to 
satisfy his claim.” The 
deputy was young and bash- 
ful and labored hard under 
his speech. 

‘Tom! ‘Tommie Merrill! 
You and I used to go to 
school together. You were 
one of Jim’s best friends,— 
and now you are in Jim’s 
old home helping this old 
coyote to rob me—me, your 
oldschoolmateand your best 
friend’s widow,—of my 
home. I’d be ashamed of 
myself. Yes, Tom Merrill, 
I would.” 

“But, Nellie,—”’ 

‘Mrs. Smith, if you please, 
Thomas Merrill.” 

“It is n’t my fault, I as- 
sure you. The law, you 
know,—” 

‘Oh, bother your old law! 
Jim set me against having 
anything to do with the law, 
with all his suits over this 
and for that,—”’ 

“That’s right!” echoed 
Fate Johnson, from the table. 
Then he arose and went also 
to the door. ‘‘Mrs. Smith, 
I look a hobo, and maybe I 
am, but not the regulation 
kind. Atleast, 1’m no crim- 
inal and never have been. 
I’m a tramp just because, 








I suppose, I like tosee things, 
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to travel and see the world, and to learn things 
by looking at them. You’ve been good to me, 
and probably I can help you out. I’ve done 
such things before, for other people, but some- 
how I never could seem to do much for myself. 
Need somebody to keep me straight, I guess. 
The only thing I could do much at was to 
shoot a rifle ? 

‘Why, that’s how Jim got into this mix-up 
with Henderson,—Mr. Henderson, I beg your 
pardon! Jim could shoot some, too, and he 
and a fellow who came along here got up a 


match, and Jim bet Henderson — Mr. Hender- 
son,—a thousand dollars that he could beat the 
other man; and Mr. Henderson bet, and Jim 


would have done it, too, but someone, I won’t 
say who, [She looked at the grinning old money- 
lender himself.] cut a piece out of the side of 
one of Jim’s bullets, and that made it go wrong 
and he lost. I know it’s so, ’cause Jim told 
me so himself.”’ 

‘“Won’t hold in the law,” interrupted the 
hobo. 


‘“Law’s got nothing to do with it,” calmly 


continued the widow, while the deputy shifted 
uneasily and Henderson wagged his wolfish 
head on his skinny neck approvingly. ‘It 


was n’t a bet,—it was a regular match. I said 
‘bet,’ I know, but Jim would n’t want me to 


go back on-my word, and I won’t even on a 
crooked game. But this is my home,—Jim’s 
home; and, Mr..Henderson, before you get it, 
this land that I’ve plowed, with my own hands, 
and plowed deep, too,—”’ 

“Ugh!” broke in Fate Johnson, with high 
interest,‘‘see here, mister, [’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. Let’s shoot all over again! Mr. Smith 
is n’t here, so I’ll do for him,—won’t I?”’ 

‘‘Not much, stranger. ‘No one can ‘do for’ 
my Jim,’ snapped the widow. Henderson 
grinned 

‘Just wait a little, please,” remarked Fate 
to Merrill and Henderson. ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, can 
I talk with you apart a moment?” 

Somewhat reluctantly the widow followed 
the hobo back to the now sorry-looking dinner 


table, out of earshot of the other two. Fate 
talked earnestly, and Mrs. Smith shook her 
head vehemently, and glanced lovingly at a 
sixteen-pound old Sharpe’s buffalo rifle that 
hung below Jim’s picture. The two were just 
visible through the open bedroom door. Then 
Fate started to draw certain diagrams on the 
tablecloth with a stubby pencil,—and got into 





much trouble instantly. Continuing on a piece 
of paper, he soon had the widow’s dark-haired 
head close down beside his own. At length, 
with a sigh, she consented, arose, and brought 


forth the rifle. It was a splendid weapon,—one 
that took a man to handle. 

“Tt can’t be done, I tell you. Why, even 
Jim could hardly do that. But he did, once;— 
here it is,”—and she opened a drawer and drew 
out a silver dollar, bent and twisted, but with 
a ragged hole through the center. ‘‘He hit 
this once with that very rifle. Maybe you’re 
right. Anyway, I can’t do more than lose, 
and I’ve already done that with Henderson 
having those papers over me, and I no money 


to go to law with, and no witnesses, even if he, 


is stealing my home from me.” The black, 
glorious eyes of the widow turned from latent 
fire to mist, dangerously near tears. 
Then Fate Johnson said to Henderson:— 
‘‘Mrs. Smith, here, will fight you to the limit 
of the law, and, although you may win out in 
the end, it will cost you another thousand to 


collect this thousand you beat her husband 


out of. The land, as it is, stands a good two 
thousand dollars. You claim one. She says 
that she will put up the land against your 
claim, barring this house and that Jersey cow, 
that I can hit a silver dollar on that stump by 
the railroad grade. It’s a good two hundred 


yards, you know,”—and Fate paused to let 
his proposition soak in. 
Now, such a shot is practically impossible 


except under extraordinary conditions, and 
then almost invariably so. It was a self-evi- 
dent sure thing to Henderson. With Fate 
Johnson, the hobo, and Merrill as witnesses, 
the necessary agreement was drawn up and 
signed all round. The only condition Fate 
made, which was reasonable enough, was that 
he was to have twenty shots at the stump for 
practice and to get accustomed to the rifle. 
Henderson grudgingly consented. 

So the match began of one unknown man, 
Fate Johnson, the ‘hobo, against practical 
impossibilities, in return for a good dinner. 
Standing in the doorway of the little house 
and leaning the heavy eight-sided barrel along- 
side the door jamb, he fired twenty times at the 
stump, then took a dollar which Mrs. Smith 
handed him, walked to the stump, and, after 
some cutting with his knife and fussing to make 
it stay in a place where he could readily see it, 
he sauntered back to the house and picked up 
the rifle. This he carefully cleaned. 

“You all see the dollar?” he asked, as he 
poised the rifle. 

The other three nodded, Merrill with a frown 
and a muttered objection, Henderson gleefully, 
and the widow with fear in her eyes. These 
three men, somehow, were banded together to 
rob her of her home, the dearest thing on earth 
to her, and with Jim’s rifle, too. The dollar 
glittered on the very tip of the stump, sharply 
contrasting with the dark earth of the railroad 
grade behind it. 

Fate leveled the rifle, glanced along it, and 
fired. The stunning roar and the white smoke 
confused the party for a second, and when they 
could see clearly, a moment later,—fhe dollar 
was gone. 

“You ’ve lost, Mister Henderson,’ Fate John- 
son, the hobo, remarked, calmly, as he patted 
the gunstock. The swindling old rascal scur- 
ried in the wake of Merrill across the plowed 
ground to the stump. It was riddled with the 
bullet holes of the practice shots. Beyond, in 
the dirt of the bank, Merrill found the dollar. 
It had been hit squarely, and was bent and 
twisted and cut through by the bullet. Hen- 
derson, in a ‘white rage, did not return to the 
house, but-cut across lots, swearing bitterly, to 
his buggy, into which he climbed stiffly and 
drove off, leaving Merrill, who came with him, 
to go back to town the best he could on foot. 
But Merrill was in no hurry. When he ran 
back to the house with the torn bit of silver 
in his hand that meant so much to the widow, 
and gave it to her, that lady was in tears. 
After her first wild burst of delight she had 
vanished into the bedroom and shut the door 
softly, then returned and held out two grateful 
hands to Fate Johnson, who, sorely troubled, 
much ill at ease, and not knowing what else 
to do, decided to tackle his fourth piece of 
apple pie. Tom Merrill laid the battered 
dollar on the table, took from his pocket the 
papers.that meant so much to the woman, and 
put them into the kitchen stove. 

“‘Nellie,” he said, ‘it was a square deal. 
You need fear nothing from Henderson. I'll 
see that he doesn’t try to go back on this,— 
although I know he would if he could. He 


. never had a bit of right to it, in the first place. 
‘Things always work out right in the end, you 


Know, and they have this time. I’m going up 
the road a piece and will be back pretty soon. 
Good-by! And you, ( to Fate Johnson, the hobo,) 
you are either the best or the luckiest rifle 
shot in the Rockies. I won’t ask who you are, 
for I’ll see you again, of course. Being a friend 
of Nellié’s here is recommendation enough for 
any man. Good-by!” 
* * * 

Fate Johnson arose. 

“Where are you going?” asked the widow. 

“Oh, on the track. Train about due here, 
I guess, and I’ll try to jump it on the grade 
along here.” 

“Indeed you won’t! 


* * * * 


Sit down! 


Now, you 
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see here, young man! There’s nothing the 
matter with you. You’re young, yet,—thirty, 
you say? Why, I’m only twenty-four, and a 
woman, and I get along—”’ 

‘“*Ye-s-s. I know you can plow,” he smiled. 
You’re right in saying that I’m all right, just 
suffering from what the Germans call wander- 
lust. But I’m sick of that, and for the past 
two weeks have been on my way back home to 
get a job, if I can find one there. I have n’t 
any folks there, or anywhere else; they’re all 
dead, and I don’t know why I want to go back, 
—Jjust to be moving, I guess, but I’ve nowhere 
else to settle where I know anyone, and this 
existence is the most lonely on earth.” 

“But tell me how you came to hit this 
dolla-r-r—why! It’s the same dollar Jim hit! 
Here’s the very mark I made on it before he 
shot, to’give him good luck,”—and she gazed 
at the amused Fate Johnson, speechless. 

““You see, when I got over there to the stump 
to put up the dollar, I had your old one, the 
one your husband had hit, in my pocket also. 
I tossed his dollar over beyond me and merely 
balanced the other on the top on the edge of 
a split that goes to the bottom of the stump. 
I knew about the stump and how it was before 
I came over here for a handou—for dinner. 
So I did n’t have to shoot at the dollar at all. 
I just shot at and easily hit the stump. The 
jar of the bullet made the dollar fall down the 
crack, and Henderson thought it had been hit. 
He and Merrill found this other dollar, and 
naturally thought it was the one I shotat. But 
it was n’tatall. That dollar is in the crack of 
the stump, now. Wait, I’ll get it for you,—” 

“Do n’t you dare leave this house till I telt 
you to! Sit down! When I do n’t want you 
here any longer I’ll mighty soon tell you so. 
I’ve told other men to go,—and stay gone, too. 
But was it right and square?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,—merely 
diamond cut diamond. Henderson tricked 
your husband, in the first place, and for you 
to let him force you out of this home by a 
swindle, and let him take an advantage of the 
law that the law never meant to give the 
strong against the weak, would be foolish. 
Well, I must be going.” 

“Yes, you can go; but you’ll go to that stump, 
get that dollar, then take these clothes—they ’re 
some of Jim’s old ones,—down to the creek, 
behind those willows over there, and take a 
bath. Then you come hack here. Do you 
hear? I want to cut your hair. You’re going 
to work—do you hear?—right here.” 

At the stump Fate was clawing with a stick 
for the dollar. Just as he found it, the after- 
noon freight tugged along, invitingly slow, up 
the grade. He laid a bundle of clothes on the 
stump and looked first at the train and then at 
the little white house. At a window came the 
merest stir of a white curtain and a woman’s 
head appeared. On the grade was liberty 
sliding by at ten miles an hour. His practiced 
eye caught sight of a broken door on a box car 
due in just three seconds. With the easy swing 
of long usage he grabbed the stay rod and swung 
himself aboard. Standing with feet far apart 
in the open door of his private freight car, 
Fate Johnson, the hobo, noted with calm satis- 
faction a figure that he recognized as that of 
Tom Merrill turn the corner of the little white 
cottage and gather in the apparently agitated 
but not unwilling form of Widow Smith, with 
what seemed to be more than brotherly affection. 

“A hobo with a full feed and a dollar,—what 
more does he want?” soliloquized Fate. ‘“‘If 
I’d a-stayed there too long, no tellin’ what 
might have happened. I might have had to 
plow,—and that swimmin’ hole!—or she’d 
a-taken me ’cross her checkered apron, most 
likely.” Just then the train struck the curve 
and he caught sight of the engine. ‘‘Now 
what do you suppose that brakeman is a-gittin’ 

those chunks of coal out of the tender for? 
Guess I’d better duck!” 
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The Growth of Socialism 


OWNED BY THE TOILERS, —THERE WILL 
BE CONSTANT ANTAGONISM WITH CAPITAL 


By Eugene V. Debs 


[It is the policy of Succrss MAGAZINE to give voice to every question that is of vital importance to the American public. With 
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oped, which, alone, fit it for its mighty historic 
mission. 

In the beginning the workers organized in 
their respective trades simply to improve work- 
ing conditions. They had no thought of united 
political action. The employing class at once 
combined to defeat every attempt at organiza- 
tion on the part of its employees; but, notwith- 
standing this opposition, the trades union, 
which had become an economic necessity, grew 
steadily until at last the employers were com- 
pelled to recognize and deal with it. Being 
unable to destroy it, they proceeded to control 
its operations by confining it to its narrowest 
possible limitations, thus reducing it to ineffi- 
ciency,—from a menace to a convenience. 

The late Marcus A. Hanna crushed the 
; trades union with an iron boot, in the begin- 
et = MX ~—s ning of his career as a capitalist. In his ma- 
Ff, G ~ 3% ~—siturer years he became its patron saint. He did 
not change in spirit, but in wisdom. What is 
true of Mr. Hanna is true of the principal mem- 
bers of the Civic Federation, that economic 
peace congress conceived by far-sighted cap- 

italists, sanctified by plutocratic prelates, and 
ARE presided over by a gentleman who, but a few 
months ago, engaged James Farley and his 
army of five thousand professional strike break- 
ers to defeat the demands and destroy the 
unions of his New York subway employees. 

A new unionism has struggled into exist- 


no ax to grind,no creed to follow, we stand ready to present the views of the leaders of all parties and movements, so that the ence, and the coming year will witness some 


public may learn and understand just what is going on, and why. 


The Socialistic Party polled a vote of nearly half a millionin the tremendous changes. The old forms cramp 


presidential election of last year, and now that the heat of the strife has cooled and the situation can be judged calmly and effec- » 2 » ‘a — 
tively, we have asked Mr. Debs, who was the candidate for that party for the highest office in the land, to give the reasons why and fetter the new forces. As these new forces 


this large vote was cast for him, and why we hear so much on all sides regarding the acceptance of socialistic views.—THE Ep1tor] develop, the old forms must yield and finally 


NOt many of those schooled in old-party politics have any adequate 
4“ conception of the true import of the labor movement. “They read 
of it in the papers, discuss it at their clubs, criticise labor unions, con- 
demn walking delegates, and finally conclude that organized labor is a 
thing to be tolerated only so long as it keeps within ‘‘proper bounds,” 
but to be put down summarily the moment its members, like the rem- 
nants of Indian tribes on the western plains, venture beyond the limits 
of their reservations. They utterly fail or refuse to see the connection 
between labor and politics, and are, therefore, woefully ignorant of the 
political significance of the labor movement of the present day. 

It is true that, in all the centuries of the past, labor has been “put 
down” when it has sought some modicum of its own, or when it has even 
yearned for some slight amelioration of its wretched condition, as witness 
the merciless massacre of the half-famished and despairing subjects of the 
Russian czar, a few months ago, for daring to hope that their humble 
petition for a few paltry concessions might be received and considered 
by his mailed and heartless majesty. 

It is likewise true that, in the present day, and in the United States, 
all the powers of government stand ready to “‘put down” the working 
class whenever it may be deemed necessary in the interest of its indus- 
trial masters. 

All great strikes prove that the government is under the control of 
corporate capital and that the army of officeholders is as subservient 
to the capitalist masters as is the army of wage-workers that depends 
upon them foremployment. _ 

But, true as these things are, it is not true that labor is entirely 
ignorant of them, nor is it true that such conditions will continue forever. 


THE LABOR QUESTION, IN ITS FULL SENSE, IS A POLITICAL QUESTION 


The labor movement has advanced with rapid strides, during the 
last few years, and is, to-day, the most formidable factor in quickening 
the social conscience and in regenerating the human race. It is not the 
millions that are enrolled as members of labor unions that give power 
and promise to this world-movement, but the thousands, rather, that are 
not trade-unionists merely, but working-class unionists as well; that is 
to say, workingmen and women who recognize the identity of indus- 
trial and political interests of the whole working class; or, in other words, 
are conscious of their class interests and are bending all the powers of 
their minds and bodies, spurred by the zeal that springs from comrade- 
ship in a common cause, to effect the economic and political solidarity 
of the whole mass of labor, irrespective of race, creed, or sex. 

These class-conscious workers—these socialists,—realize the fact 
that the labor question, in its full and vital sense, is a political question, 
and that the working classes must be taught to extend the principle of 
unionism to the political field, and there organize on the basis of their 
economic class interests; and, although they are engaged in a herculean 
task, the forces of industrial evolution and social progress are back of 
them, and all the powers of reaction can not prevail against them. 

The labor movement has had to fight its way, inch by inch, from 
its inception to its present position, and to this very fact is due the revo- 
lutionary spirit, indomitable will, and unconquerable fiber it has -devel- 


give way to‘transformation. The old union- 

ism, under the inspiration of a Civic Federation banquet, exclaims jubi- 

lantly: “‘The interests of labor and capital are identical. Hallelujah!” 

To this stimulating sentiment the whole body of exploiting capital- 

ists gives hearty assent; all its politicians, parsons, and writers join in 

enthusiastic approval; and woe be to the few clear, calm, and candid 

protestants who deny it. Their very loyalty becomes treason, and 

the working class they seek to serve is warned against them, while the 
false leaders are loaded with fulsome adulation. 


IN THE LAST PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION THE HAND OF LABOR WAS FELT 


But, nevertheless, the clear voice of the courageous few can not be 
silenced. The new unionism is being heard. In trumpet tones it rings 
out its revolutionary shibboleth to all the workers of the earth: ‘Our 
interests are identical—let us combine, industrially and politically, 
assert our united power, achieve our freedom, enjoy the fruit of our 
labor, rid society of parasitism, abolish poverty, and civilize the world.” 

The old unionism, living in the dead past, still insists that the inter- 
ests of labor and capital are identical. 

The new unionism, vitalized and clarified by the living present, 
says, “‘We know better; capitalists and wage-workers have antagonistic 
economic interests; capitalists buy and workers sell labor power, the one 
as cheaply and the other as dearly as possible; they are locked in a life- 
and-death class-struggle; there can be no identity of interests between 
masters and slaves,—between exploiters and explnited,—and there can 
be no peace until the working class is triumphant in this struggle and 
the wage system is forever wiped from the earth.” 

In the late national election, for the first time, the hand of the work- 
ing class was clearly seen. The Socialist Party is distinctively the 
party, and its vote is distinctively the vote of the working class. 

More than four hundred thousand of these votes were counted; 
probably twice as many were cast. This was but the beginning. From 
now on there is ‘a new Richmond in the field.” There is but one issue 
from the standpoint of labor, and that is, “‘ Labor versus Capital.” Upon 
that basis the political alignment of the future will have to be made. 
There is no escape from it. For the present the ignorance of the workers 
stands in the way of their political solidarity, but this can and will be 
overcome. In the meantime, the small capitalists and the middle class 
are being ground to atoms in the mill of competition. Thousands are 
driven from the field entirely, beaten in the struggle, bankrupt and hope- 
less, to be swallowed up in the surging sea of wage-slavery; while thou- 
sands of others cling to the outer edge, straining every nerve to stem the 
torrent that threatens to sweep them into the abyss, their condition so 
precarious that they anticipate the inevitable and make common issue 
with the wage workers of capitalism in the struggle to overthrow the 
capitalist system and reconstruct society upon a new foundation of 
codperative industry and the social ownership of the means of life. 

Of all the silly sayings of the self-satisfied of the present day, the 
oft-repeated falsehood that there are ‘‘no classes” in this country takes 
the lead,and is often made to serve as the prelude to the preposterous 
warning that periodically peals from rich and sumptuous club banquets, 
at which the President and other patriots are guests, that “it is treascn 
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to do anything that will array class against class in the United States.” 

The fact is that precisely the same classes and conditions that exist 
in the monarchies of the Old World have also developed in our capitalist 
republic. The working-class sections, including the tenements and 
slums of New York and London, are strikingly similar; and the wealth- 
owning class of the United States represents as distinct an aristocracy 
as England can boast, while the laboring elements of both countries 
are as distinctively in the “‘lower class” by themselves, and practically 
on the same degraded level. 


Deny it as may the retainers of the rich, the classes already exist; 
they are here, and no amount of sophistication can remove them, or 
the gulf that separates them. The rare and exceptional wage worker 
who escapes from wage-slavery simply proves the rule and emphasizes 
the doom of his class in capitalist society. 


The existing classes and the struggle going on between them are 
not due to the mischievous influence of labor agitators, as certain poli- 
ticians and priests, the emissaries of the “‘rich and respectable,” would 
have it appear. The long swell of the wave but expresses the agita- 
tion of the deep. : 

The agitator is the product of unrest,—his is the voice of the social 


deep; and, though he may be reviled as a demagogue who preys upon 
the ignorance of his fellows, the unrest continues, the discontent is not 
silenced, and the agitation increases until the cause of it is removed and 
justic e is done 

Classes and class rule, and their attendant progress and poverty, 
money and misery, turmoil and strife, are inherent in the capitalist sys- 
tem. Why? Simply because one set of men owns the tools with which 
wealth is produced, while another set uses them, and there is an irre- 
pressible conflict over the division of the product. 

The capitalist owns the tool he does not use; the worker uses the 
tool he does not own. 

The principal tools of production and distribution in the United 
States—mammoth machines, complex social instruments, made and 
used codperatively by millions of workingmen, their very lives and their 
wives and babes being dependent upon them,—are the private property 
of a few hundred capitalists,and are operated purely to make profits for 
these capitalists regardless of the poverty and wretchedness that ensue 
to the m : 

SOCIETY A PRESENT IS DEVELOPING SYMPTOMS OF DEGENERACY 

In virtue of the,individual ownership of the social instruments of 
production, one capitalist may exploit the labor of a million workingmen 
and become a billionaire, while the million workers struggle through life 
in penury and want, to a bleak and barren old age, to find rest at last in 
the pauper asylum, the morgue, and the potter’s field. 

This vast and resourceful country should be free from the scourge 
of poverty and the blight of ignorance; but it never will be until the 
private OW 


nership of the means of sustaining life is abolished, and society 
ed on the basis of social ownership of the social means of 
ig wealth and the inalienable right of all to work and to produce 
wealth freely to satisfy their physical needs 
and material wants. It is for this great 
organic change, this world-wide social revo- 
lution, that the socialists of all countries are 


is organl 


produci 


organizing, that it may be intelligently guided, 
and come, if possible, in peace and order 
when the people and conditions have been 
prepared for it. 

The present order of society is develop- 
ing all the symptoms of degeneracy and 
dissolution. Only the individualist self- 
seeker their mercenaries,—they who 
believe making the animal struggle for 
existence perpetual, and in climbing to the 
top over the corpses of their fellows,—only 
they are satisfied, or appear to be, and 
expatiate upon our marvelous prosperity and 
the incomparable glory of our free insti- 
tution 

The man who can look upon New York 
or Chicas to-day, and utter such senti- 
ments should blush for his perverted sense 
of justice, to say nothing of his lack of 
humanity 

Many thousands of men, women, and 
children suffer for food and shiver‘in the 
cold in these typical capitalist cities, while 
the Beef Trust is crammed to bursting and 
the cotton kings of the South burn thousands 
of bales of cotton to keep up prices. 

Has the world ever heard of such mon- 
strous iniquity, such unspeakable crime? 
In the name of all that has heart in it not 
yet turned to adamant, has human life any 
value, even that of the lowest grade of 
merchandise? And is it not high time to 
call a halt to the ravages of capitalism and 
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give a little thought and consideration to the sufferings of humanity? 

Let us briefly note some of the crying evils which infest the class- 
ruled society of the present day. First of all, millions are poverty- 
stricken, the result, mainly, of no work or low wages. The great book 
of Robert Hunter on ‘‘Poverty,” recently published, abounds in facts, 
supported by incontrovertible proofs, which silence all doubt upon this 
point. 

New York and Chicago are filled with unemployed and suffering, 
and in the country at large ten millions are in want. In the shoemaking 
industry, fifty-one per cent. of the laborers receive less than three hun- 
dred dollars per year. In cotton spinning, the wages of thousands aver- 
age from two hundred and twenty dollars to four hundred and sixty 
dollars per year. During the last year tens of thousands of coal miners 
were allowed to work but from one to three days per week. Fall River 
capitalists reduce wages three times in rapid succession, and lock out 
and starve their employees for six months, declaring that they can not 
afford to pay the high prices for cotton, while the planters of the South 


burn up the cotton to keep up prices rather than clothe the naked whose 
labor produced it. 


PRIVATE CONTROL OF CAPITAL MEANS CORRUPTION IN POLITICS 


The United States senate is dominated by the special representa- 
tives of the trusts and corporations, and several of its members are under 
indictment for playing the game of their masters in their own personal 
interest. Think of Senator Chauncey M. Depew reforming the abuses 
of the railroads, or Thomas C. Platt stopping the extortion of the express 
companies, in the interest of the people! 

Only a short time ago the late John H. Reagan, a venerable ex- 
senator of Texas, in discussing the Federal courts, said that he expected 
no improvement in them ‘‘so long as railroad lawyers are allowed to go 
on the bench to interpret legislation affecting the management of the 
railroads.” So long as the railroads are privately owned, they will have 
their judges on the bench, and the government—that is to say, the cap- 
italist politicians,—will do their bidding. 

Judge Reagan closed his sweeping arraignment of the courts as 
follows: ‘I have seen such gross perversions of the law by the courts 
that I have lost confidence in them and regret that I can not feel the re- 
spect for them that I once felt.” 

These are ominous words, and from a source that gives them the 
weight of high authority. 

Census figures recently published show that “every fifth child in 
the United States, between the ages of ten and fifteen, is a breadwinner.” 
One out of every three of these children workers is a girl. There are 
1,750,178 children employed, an increase of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. in ten years. The land frauds, postal steals, and Indian grafts 
all cry out in condemnation of private ownership of. capital, the source 
and inspiration of all the political corruption that, like a pestilence, 
blights the land. 

Charles F. Kelly, speaker of the house of delegates of St. Louis, 
the convicted boodler, in making his confession, described in a few 
graphic words the methods and motives of 
officeholders and politicians in the grab-all 
régime of Profitocracy. Said he: ‘Our 
combine was not along party lines. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have belonged 
to it. My experience has been that boodlers 
line up according to their own interests, 
and not under party standards. In the 
majority of the wards of St. Louis both the 
Democratic Party and the Republican usually 
nominate men to go to the house of delegates 
for the money they can make out of it.” 

Be it noted that the corrupters of courts, 
the bribers of legislators, and the debauchers 
of public morals are all capitalists in high 
standing, the gentry whose subservient and 
hypocritical underlings are forever preach- 
ing about “‘law and order” to the working 
class. 

In the face of these frightful eruptions 
on the body politic, President Roosevelt coolly 
informs us that we are passing through a 
period of ‘‘noteworthy prosperity,” and 
that ‘“‘we must raise still higher our stan- 
dard of commercial ethics, and must insist 
more and more upon those fundamental 
principles of our country,—equality before 
the law and obedience to the law. In no 
other way can the advance of Socialism, 
whether evolutionary or revolutionary, be 
checked.” 

The words ‘still higher” seem like sar- 
casm when applied to our so-called “stan- 
dard of commercial ethics” that is mired in 
profit-mongering and can never rise above 
the sordid level of self-interest in the com- 
petitive system. 
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“THRILLING WITH REALIZATION OF THE IMPORT OF THE MOMENT, HE BEGAN SWIFTLY SETTING THE BRAKES”? 





Dippy Hamiltons Magic 


THE STORY OF THE OCCASION WHEN THE BIG BEAR-PAW “WENT LOCO” 


By Alvah Milton Kerr 


‘To waat extent Dippy Hamilton’s applica- 
tion of the principle of ‘‘dynamic reten- 
tion” affected the stability of Ball Bridge when 
the Big Bear-paw ‘“‘went loco” will probably 
never be known. Attempts were made to esti- 
mate the exerted forces in tons and amperes, 
but, at best, the calculations eventuated in 
something very like speculation. Even Pierce 
Fuller, the chief engineer, worked out an esti- 
mate, but acknowledged that his totals were 
approximate only. After that, where was the 
use of the rest of us figuring at the problem? 

Dewey Hamilton—the source of his so- 
briquet ought to become obvious, with the 
progress of this narrative,—was nearly six feet 
in height, though his years were but nineteen. 
His slim figure evinced a slight tendency to 
stoop at the shoulders, and his big head seemed 
always pushing forward as if to aid his keen 
hazel eyes in their search after hidden things. 
Doctor Brandette, the surgeon for the West 
End, having been spoken to by Hoxie, a round- 
house foreman, relative to a rather astonishing 
thing that Dippy did when an accident occurred 
in the Manzano shops, said, interrogatively: 
“The boy was excited, of course?” 

“Yes, I reckon he was,” Hoxie replied. “At 
least, the situation was exciting. The boy 
did n’t show it much, though; only his face 
seemed to sort of flash and his eyes burned 
golden red.” 

The doctor touched his own forehead sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘Mind,” he remarked, oracularly, 
—‘‘cerebral force,—genius, some people call it, 
—in point of fact, extra high vibration.” 

Hoxie looked somewhat mystified. ‘‘The 
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chap has his cocoa full of ideas about inventions 
and new ways of doing things, anyhow,” he 
went on. ‘Fonda says that sometimes the 
boy works like fury; then, again, he dreams 
and do n’t seem to know what he’s doing. He 
likes him all right, but is sort of afraid to have 
him in the shops; he says he ’s afraid the young 
fellow may do damage or cause the death of 
somebody in one of his fits of forgetfulness. 
He says that, smart as the young chap is, he 
thinks he ’Il have to fire him.” 

‘Seems a pity!” said the surgeon. ‘‘ Where 
does the boy live? Who is he, anyway?” 

“Set down, Doc., and have a stogie; here ’s 
one. I’ve got to order out an engine; be with 
you in a minute.” 

Dr. Brandette, with his instrument case in 
hand, had been standing upon the doorsill of 
Hoxie’s little office, in the corner of the round- 
house. The strong Arizona sunshine beat 
against him uncomfortably warm. He turned 
back and sat down. From within the round- 
house came sounds of engines breathing, of 
wipers whistling, of grates being shaken over 
ashpits, and the dull thumping of wrenches on 
bolt-nuts; from the big repair shop, a hundred 
feet away, came a jarring rumble of sounds,— 
drills growling as they bit into iron, the tittering 
snarl of planers, the mumble of line-shafting, 
the occasional smashing blows of steam ham- 
mers, and the crackling beat of electric riveters 
working on boilers and fire boxes. Outside, 
white, sweet, and dry, the light lay over Man 
zano’s scattered dwellings, mountains rose 
brown and solemn against a sky that was as a 
dome of blue vitriol, engine bells clanged in 


the yards, and now and again the crystalline 
air was ruptured by the clumping crash of 
meeting drawheads. The region seemed a fit- 
ting place for monks, vineyards, and convent 
bells, but here the Western Central, winding 
through canyons and over mountain ranges 
across Colorado and down into Arizona, 
gave its animate and inanimate freight into the 
keeping of a great transcontinental line, taking 
in return humanity and merchandise for Den- 
ver and points north and east. Hence, the 
solemn valley complained to the solemn moun- 
tains in divers notes of commercial dissonance, 
and things were not as of old. 

“Well,” said Hoxie, reéntering the office, 
“the fellow is an eastern chap, I’m told; came 
here with his father, a year or two ago; mother 
dead, father had bad lungs,—had been a 
preacher, I think. The man and boy lived in 
a tent over on the base of Sun Mountain, the 
first summer, then moved into a shack out at 
the edge of town. Last spring the old man 
croaked. They never had a doctor; too poor, 
I reckon, or mebby put their faith in the climate 
and got left. Anyhow, the man died and the 
boy got a job in the shops and has been work- 
in’ there since. He still lives in the shack; 
that is, he has a bunk there. The place is 
principally filled up with a workbench and 
electrical fixtures of one kind or another. He 
gets his meals over at Jack Morton’s, near by. 
Morton says the kid has ideas, and will sure 
turn out an inventor, one of these days. They 
seem to like him, especially the daughter 
Violet. She—” 

Sharp shouts of terror and a grinding crash 
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broke from the repair shop, followed by a loud 
tangle of words and cries. Hoxie caught his 
speech between his teeth; Dr. Brandette reached 
forhis instrument case and got to hisfeet, listening. 
The next moment they were out the door and 
running along the 
roundhouse to Piha repair shops. They burst in 
through the great door and looked about. 
Men were shouting and running to and fro. 
A workman hung pinioned against the brick 
wall on the north side of the great room, with 
an iron planer tipped over against him. Almost 
upon the man, and crushed into the planer, 
the body of a locomotive hung in chains and 
grapples from the steel mast of a moving-crane. 
The guide-cable of the crane had parted and 
the ponderous engine, suspended in the air a 
few feet above the floor, had swung around 
toward the north wall, crushing and overturn- 
ing everything in its path. The pinioned man, 
Jack caiae, working at the planer with his 
back to the wall, had been caught in the crush. 
Only his feet were visible to Hoxie and the sur- 
geon as they ran forward. Doubtless he was 
dead. Foreman Fonda was ripping out orders 
that sounded like popping whiplashes, men in 
smutted overalls were tugging at the pendent 
engine, and others were trying to get at Morton; 
two with trembling hands were trying to fit a 
jackscrew between the wall and the 

frame of the overturned planer, 


with the object of driving the 
planer and engine outward that 
the crushed man might be re- 
leased. The grimy faces of the 
men glistened with sweat and 


were spotted with pallor, and there 
was a curious undertone of quick, 
shallow breathing. Then of one 


thing the surgeon and Hoxie were 
particularly aware: a tall young 
fellow thrust a crowbar upward 


frame of the over- 
turned planer,where the frame pro- 
jected slightly beyond the boiler 
head of the engine. Securing a 


behind the 





tracks that led from the - 





the young fellow’s face. 
whispered, huskily. 

The youth stirred in his chair with a motion 
that was a kind of writhing, and the pallor of 
his flesh deepened. ‘I am to blame, Jack,” 
he said; ‘“‘if you die, then—I—killed—you.” 

Morton’s eyes widened, and in their gray 
depths there was a sort of terror. “You? 
Boy, what are you talking about?” he asked. 

“T was up on the boiler of the engine, sig- 
naling to the hoister, you know,” said Dippy. 
“Well, I was standing up on the boiler with my 
face near the lower block of the fall and tackle. 
As the engine was being swung toward the 
skids an idea flashed through my mind, an idea 
of a great invention. It seemed to clutch and 
wring my brain, and I gave the ee signal, 
Yes, I gave the wrong signal. I had in my 
hand a small piece of bar iron that I had picked 
up, intending to make a magnet of it when I 
went home. Seeing that the engine was swing- 
ing the wtong way,and being confused by the 
strange scheme that had entered my head, I 
stuck the piece of iron between the left guide- 
cable and the pulley in the block in order to 
increase the friction and help check the draw 
of the cable. The piece of iron wedged the 
sheave so suddenly that the cable snapped, and 
the engine swung round to the right and 


““Yes,—mebby,” he 
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ing. . “‘What sort of a thing was it?—what kind 
of an idea struck you, when you—when you 
forgot and—and made the mistake?” he asked. 

The youth “‘pulled himself together.” ‘It 
occurred to me—I seemed to see engine drivers 
magnetized on up grades, clutching the rails 
with twice their usual power, and so pulling 
much heavier trains and doing away entirely 
with the use of sand. It seemed to me a great 
idea.” 

Morton. lifted his eyes to the young fellow’s 
face. Despite his pain and the fearful injury 
the boy’s forgetfulness had brought o= him, 
admiration shone in ‘his gaze. 

“T don’t wonder that you forgot, —that you 
blundered,” he said. ‘‘If you could apply the 
idea,—make it work,—it would certain put you 
to the front every way.” He pushed his free 
hand toward Dippy, and the young fellow 
grasped and bowed his face upon it. “You 
did n’t mean to do the damage,” Morton went 
on; “it was an accident, whatever happens, I 
know you ’ll do right.” Tears from Dippy’s 
cheeks ran into the hollow of the man’s cal- 
loused hand. 

Later, when Dippy came out of the bedroom 
into the living room of the Morton cottage, 
Susie, seven or eight years of age, and Tommy, 
a curly-headed tot of three summers, were 

asleep in a rocking: chair. The 
little girl had been rocking the boy 
as a mother might rock a baby, 
and slumber had fallen upon them 
together. Violet, a brown-haired 
girl of seventeen, with a serious, 
tender face, and eyes that Dippy 
had always thought most beauti- 
ful, was preparing to put the chil- 
dren to bed. Dippy looked at 
them, deeply touched. Violet-had 
been coming and going, through- 
out the evening, busy with the 
housework and waiting upon her 
father. She glanced at Dippy’s 
troubled face. When this tall youth 
looked at her with his clear eyes, 
her own had always fallen; be- 
tween them lay a great tenderness, 
a sweet regard, of which both were 
conscious, but of which no word 
had ever been spoken. Now, 
what if Morton should die! 

Dippy came in front of her, put 
his hands upon her shoulders, and 
looked down at her averted face. 





clutch on the wall with the point 
of the bar, he planted his feet 
against the wall three or four feet 
above the floor, and began to 
straighten his body outward. 

*‘Pull!” he hissed, through his 
teeth. ‘Pull, every mother’s son 
of you!” 

His slender body stiffened as 
with a sudden shock of power, 
his face, bent backward, the hair 
falling away from the broad forehead, turned 


purple and seemed to film and shimmer, and 
his hazel eyes glistened red. A half dozen men, 
clutching the locomotive at different points, 
heaved outward with might and main, the boy’s 
body quivered and cracked, his eyes enlarged, 
and his nostrils grew white, and the mass of 
iron moved slowly outward until his body stood 
stiff and straight from the wall. Then Jack 
Morton, released, but like a rag, dropped to 
the floor and was dragged out into the open. 


The youth stood upright; the crowbar was 
bent six inches out of line, and he could not let 
go of it. Fonda pulled the boy’s fingers loose 
from the bar, and the young fellow staggered 
and pressed his hands over his ears and stared 


as if he heard strange noises. Morton, accom- 
panied by the surgeon and several men, was 
borne away on a stretcher. 

That evening Dippy Hamilton sat by Jack 
Morton’s bed. The boy’s face looked pinched 
and white, and his fine eyes were dulled with 
mental Morton’s eves were closed, 
his great lungs labored heavily, and his big 
right hand lay crumpled upon the white counter- 
pane. Dippy slip aa his slim fingers over the 
man’s hand «¢ aia. 

“The doctor said—he 
did n’t he, Jack?” 
Morton’s gray eyes opened and focused on 


anguish. 


said you would live, 


crushed the planer and you against the wall. 
It ’s all my fault,—because crazy notions come 
into my brain sometimes, and I forget what I 
am doing.” 

The big machinist looked down at his right 
hand, lying upon the counterpane; his other 
hand and arm were in a plaster cast, three of 
his ribs were broken, and he had suffered 
internal injuries. After a time he looked up at 
Dippy. 

‘““Have you told Fonda?” he asked, slowly. 

“Yes. He has discharged me. I—I—ought 
to be put in the penitentiary,” said the youth, 
twisting his hands together in an agony of self- 
reproach. 

Morton turned his eyes away,and looked for 
a time at a lighted lamp on a stand near the 
foot of the bed. At length he turned his eyes 
back to the boy. “Tommy and Susie and 
Violet,—they ’ve got no mother, you know.” 

“Yes,” faltered Dippy, with dry lips, “‘I ’ve 
thought of that.” 

“Tf I die it ’ll be bad,—pretty hard for 
them,—” 

“T know. Ill give every cent I can earn to 
them. I—” 

Dippy stopped, distraught, unable to speak, 
his lower lip twitching. 


Morton looked at the counterpane, for a 
time, with unseeing eyes, his chest slowly heav- 





He was trembling and white. 
“Violet, did you hear what I 
said,—what I told your father?” he asked. 

She remained looking down, her body utterly 
still. 

“Ves. I heard.” 
scarcely audible. 

“T ll do my best,—I’ll try with all my 
might to make it right,” said Dippy, huskily. 

She lifted her eyes and looked into his longer 
than at any other time since she had known 
him. Suddenly her eyes filled with tears. 
“You have no work, now; they ’ve discharged 
you?” she said. 

“c Yes.” 

“Then I’ll get Uncle Dave to give you a 
position; I think he will, if I ask him.” 

Dippy felt something rise into his throat, 
something sweet but choking. “And you ’d do 
this?—you ’d help me after what I have done?” 
He half whispered the words. 

“You didn’t mean it; it was an—an acci- 
dent,” she said, still looking at him pityingly. 

Dippy’s fingers tightened on her shoulders, 
then he turned abruptly and went out, unable 
to speak. ‘The kindness of these people smote 
him like a mighty, melting breath, a something 
that fell upon him warm and delicious, yet 
filled him with abject humility. 

Before breakfast, the next morning, Violet 
hurried down the hillside and across the town 
to the home of David Prang, the “‘tank man.” 


Her voice was dry and 
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Prang had charge of all the pumps and water 
tanks of the Western Central. He was a big, 
gaunt man, rough and strong as a lion; but 
Violet was his dead sister’s child, and her appeal 
for Dippy won its way. 

“All right, my kitten, I ‘ll put him in charge 
of the pump and tank at Ball Bridge,” he at 
last said. “It will be solitary confinement,— 
next thing to being in the penitentiary. He 
ought to be confined and not allowed to run 
at large, anyhow.” He ended with a chuckle, 
but, despite his bantering irony, Violet kissed 
him gleefully. 

So Dippy Hamilton went up to the Ball Bridge 
tank, and became a “‘solitary.” He was not 
wholly unhappy, for he took with him his 
tools, uncompleted inventions, and electrical 
apparatus. He found it a strange, lonely place; 
but several things up there were exactly as he 
might have wished. Ball Bridge was a long 
iron structure spanning the Big Bear-paw, in 
the outlying spurs of the Saddle Bow Range, 
forty miles northeast of Manzano. The bridge 
took its name from Ball Mountain, a round- 
topped height, around the base of which wound 
the Big Bear-paw. The water tank and pump 
house stood by the track a half mile eastward 
from the bridge, where a creek emptied into the 
river; back of the house, which contained the 
pump and the engine, stood a small building, in 
which Dippy ate and slept. This was of a 
plan adequate for the housing of a small family, 
—a main room, two bedrooms, and a kitchen. 
Within a week Dippy had improvised a work- 
bench in the main room, and ere long the place 
was cluttered with batteries, electric coils, 
magnets, and wheeled things of divers sorts, 
casting out green sparks or silently seizing and 
holding fast to other things with invisible 
potency. Dippy was working on his great 
idea of traction magnetism. Before leaving 
Manzano, at Jack Morton’s request, he had 
opened his mind to Doctor Brandette. The 
doctor approved, and, in proof of his interest, 
sent a small dynamo up to the Ball Bridge tank 
for Dippy’s use. This the youth attached to 
the pump engine, finding the dynamo invaluable 
in the creation of electric currents for the work- 
ing of his apparatus. His salary as tank 
attendant was not large; but, at the end of the 
first month, he sent half of his wages down to 
Jack Morton. Violet returned the money to 
him, with expressions of gratitude from herself 
and father, adding that her father was recovering 
and that their immediate needs were being met 
by weekly payments received from a workmen’s 
order to which he belonged. Jack Morton 
enclosed a scrawled line in the letter, which 
read: “Don’t fret, kid, but keep a-workin’ on 
the idee.” ‘This line was as music to Dippy. 

Through two months the young “‘solitary” 
worked in the mountain silence. The Big 
Bear-paw, unflushed by the Saddle Bow peaks 
and depleted by the summer heat, dwindled to 
the dimensions of a halting creek, the rivulet 
at.the mouth of which the tank stood became a 
tiny thread, but the big well at its marge 
remained faithful, and Dippy kept the tank 
brimming. Occasionally, David Prang dropped 
off at the tank from a passing train and looked 
things over, smiling forbearingly at Dippy’s 
contrivances ; now and again, a section foreman 


and his crew went by or worked for a time near _ 


at hand; but, in the main, Dippy had only the 
brown silence and a pair of eagles that nested 
on Ball Mountain for company. There was 
one thing that would have furnished him a deal 
of companionship, had he been a Morse expert. 
That was a rusty telegraph instrument, resting 
upon a shelf in one corner of his little house. 
He knew the Morse alphabet indifferently; he 
had learned it back East when he was younger; 
but, in order that he might “read” a message, 
it necessarily had to be sent to him very slowly 
indeed. The zipping dashes and dots that 
ordinarily animated the wire were totally 
unintelligible to him. He often listened to 





messages, straining to comprehend the whizzing 
pulsations, but, for the most part, in vain. 
Sometimes, at night, when the line was unoc- 
cupied, some lonely operator, almost as un- 
learned in Morse as himself, would “practice” 
with him, and so he gained a slight knowledge 
of the art. 

At the Ball Bridge tank there was an ancient 
hand car, left at the place for the attendant’s 
use in the event of an emergency. ‘To Dippy’s 
mind this was a happy providence; upon the 
truck of this hand car he made his first experi- 
ment in wheel-adhesion. Bending a soft bar 
of iron into a modified horseshoe form, winding 
it heavily with insulated wire, and fitting the 
ends of the curved bar with copper brushes, he 
rigged the affair between two of the wheels 
of the hand car, with the brushes resting 
against the wheels close to the point of 
their contact with the rails. Throwing a 
current from the dynamo into the coil, he 
found that the bar and_ the periphery 
of the wheels became highly magnetized, the 
wheels clinging to the rails with such power that 
he could scarcely lift them away. Pushing 
the car along the rails, he found that the resist- 
ance, by reason of the wheels being magnetized, 
was but slightly increased, while the power of 
adhesion in the wheels was greatly augmented. 
Surely, he thought, if a locomotive’s drivers 
were treated thus, the engine would need no 
sand and would be able to haul twice as many 
cars. Having no dynamometer, he could not 
calculate the increase of power, but it seemed 
very great. 

The youth began to dream of many things. 
Why not use magnets for brakes on the wheels 
of trains, throwing a current into the brake- 
shoes from a dynamo on the engine, and releas- 
ing the magnetic clutch on the wheels by the 
engineer’s merely moving a switch? Clearly, 
he thought, an engine would pull more cars 
with its drivers magnetized; but magnetic 
brakes,—how would he get at them? He would 
energize a couple of rails of the track near the 
tank, and watch the effect upon passing trains. 
Curiously, that thought was the salvation of 
Ball Bridge. 

It was late in September when Dippy reached 
this point in his experiments; ten days later he 
had completed his arrangement to magnetize 
the rails. Wishing that the matter might 
remain a secret, he did most of the work at 
night. Selecting a right and a left rail in the 
track, he loosened the fish plates, slipped sheets 
of hard rubber beneath them, and screwed 
them down again. He then tamped rubber into 
the joints between the rails, thus separating and 
insulating a rail from its fellows on either side 
of the track. He then prepared a bar of soft 
iron, as in the experiment with the hand car, 
except that the curved bar was larger and more 
heavily wound with insulated wire. Digging 
a hole some two feet deep between the ties, he 
placed the curved bar beneath the track and 
soldered an end of the bar solidly to the under 
side of each of the insulated rails, carrying con- 
necting wires from the bar-coil to the dynamo, 
part of the way beneath the rocks and soil. 
When all was nicely tamped down and smoothed 
over, only minute inspection would have dis- 
closed the extraordinary conditions. 

Dippy hesitated through two days before he 
could bring himself to test the contrivance; but 
on the third morning, hearing the section fore- 
man and his crew pumping their car along the 
track, he threw the current from the dynamo 
into the coil and rails. Covertly watching for 
results, he saw the hand car strike the mag- 
netized rails and stop so suddenly that the men 
were pitched from the car. Instantly he 
touched a lever, throwing the track magnet 
out of the dynamo circuit. The section men 


looked about for the obstruction, and, seeing: 


absolutely nothing, gazed at each other in 
amazement. Finally they mounted the car 


and pumped ahead, talking of things super- 
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natural and furtively glancing about as if fear- 
ful of discovering a ghost. Dippy tried the 
contrivance on a freight train that stopped at 
the tank for water, with the result that the 
engineer experienced great difficulty in getting 
his train in motion, though the track was 
slightly down grade. Then came the affair of 
Ball Bridge. 

Near the middle of October there fell a week 
in which, by night and day, the mountain heads 
of the inner range were webbed with clouds. 
Black and wet the vapor-masses clung to the 
peaks, dissolving in rain. Through every cleft 
and canyon streams roared; the Little Bear- 
paw, the Pecos, and a thousand rivulets frothed 
into the Big Bear-paw until the broad water- 
way, full from bank to bank, became a seething 
torrent. Dippy, living on the mountain’s base 
above it, through two nights heard the noise of 
its tumult and through two days looked down 
upon its turbulence, and then he began to 
grow uneasy. Several times he went down to 
the great bridge and walked out upon the long 
structure. The flooding waters had risen to 
within four or five feet of the bridge track, 
boiling around the piers in slavering turmoil, 
yellowish, clotted with masses of dirty froth, 
and full of battering logs and whirling tree tops. 
At times, standing on the bridge, Dippy felt 
unpleasant tremors thrill through the structure. 
Surely the solid stone piers, held down by the 
great weight of the iron superstructure, would 
withstand any pressure the flood might pit 
against them! So long as the water and its 
burden of débris passed beneath the spans, 
doubtless the structure was safe. But, should 
the flood swell until logs and tree tops, and all 
the rest of the hurrying stuff should batter and 
bank against the bridge and be pushed on by 
ten thousand tons of angry water, what then? 

Throughout the first three days of rain the 
human forces employed on the West End 
quickened with apprehension. Roadmaster 


Payne came up from Manzano with the work 
train, looking after earthslides back in the 
range, and Superintendent Burke came ever 
from Paley Fork, on the Middle Division, and 
passed on down to Manzano, inspecting bridges 
[Concluded on pages 777 to 779] 
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Where Beecher Got His Sermons 
Orison Swett Marden 


“WV HERE does Beecher get his sermons?” was the question on the lips 

of every ambitious young clergyman in the country, when the 
greatest of American preachers was at the height of his power. When 
they asked Beecher the secret, he said, ‘‘I keep my eyes open and ask 
questions. ig 

This is the secret of many a man’s success —keeping his eyes open 
and asking questions. Although Beecher was an omnivorous reader 
he did not believe in warmed-over sermons, or in getting them from 
books. He did not care so much for the writings of the theologians; 
the Christ was his great model, and he knew that He did not search 
the writings of the Sanhedrin for His sermons, but picked them up as 
He walked along the banks of the Jordan and over the hills and through 
the meadows and villages of Galilee. The sparrow, the lily of the 
field, the storm at sea, the fishermen mending their nets, the blind 
beggar, the leper, the fallen woman, the collector of customs, the farmer 
sowing his seed upon the stony ground and good ground, furnished 
splendid material for His marvelous parables and His wonderful 
similes. He saw that the strength of this great Master’s sermons was 
in their utter simplicity, their naturalness, their transparent, limpid 
beauty. There is nothing in Christ’s teachings which a child can not 
understand. 

Beecher’s sermons were also very simpiz, very natural, and very 
healthy and strong. They pulsated with lite; they had the vigor of 
bright red blood in them, the grip of vitality, because, like Christ’s, 
they grew out of doors. He got them everywhere from life and nature. 
He picked them up in the market-place, on Wall Street, in the stores. 
He got them from the brakeman, the mechanic, the blacksmith, the 
day laborer, the newsboy, the train conductor, the clerk, the lawyer, the 


physician, and the business man. 
a 
He did not watch the progress of the great human battle from his 


study, as many other clergymen did. He went into the thick of the fight 
himself. He was in thé smoke and din. Where the battle of life raged 
fiercest, there he was studying its great problems. Now it was the 
problem of slavery; again the problem of government, or commerce, or 
educatiot vhatever touched the lives of men. He kept his hand upon 


the pulse of events. He was in the swim of things. The great, busy, 
ambitious world was everywhere throbbing for him. 

He did not have much faith in creeds, but he had great faith in 
the divinity of man. He knew that creeds were dry, and that 
they lacked the sweetness and juice which satisfy the longing 


heart. He found that they did not speak to man’s wants, that they 
did not fit everyday conditions, or satisfy everyday needs; that 
people went to churches longing to be fed, but that they often went 
away still hungry for the bread of life. 

In his earlier ministry Beecher tried to get sermons from books; 
but when he got one taste of the power and helpfulness which come from 
the study of real life, when he saw how much more forceful and interest- 
ing actuel life stories were as they were being lived than anything he 
could get out of any book except the Bible, he was never again satisfied 
with warmed-over material. Illustrations must throb with life, warm 
blood must course through them, or he would not use them. And so 
when he faced the people from the pulpit they knew that he had a mes- 
sage for them fresh and vivid, from the living present. His audience 
knew that there was a treat awaiting them, something new that had 
never appeared in a book, but had come straight from life, still pulsating 
with the great throb of humanity and the Christ love. Clergymen who 

“wondered where Beecher got his striking illustrations were surprised 
to learn that he found many of them in the material which to them 
seemed extremely commonplace. 

a a 

Beecher did not believe that any clergyman was great enough to 
get a great sermon out of books. He knew that a shrewd observer 
could pick out ct such sermons the books the preacher had read, that 
he could detect in taem a little of Shakespeare, a little of Herbert Spen- 
cer, a little of John Stuart Mill, of Horace Bushnell and other clergymen, 
a litle of Darwin, a little of Bunyan, something of Martin Luther, but 
that they would be dry and tasteless, compared with the sermon which 
comes from the living human fountain, where there is nothing stagnant 
or stale for the preacher who can see, hear, and feel. 

“When I look at you,” said Charles Wagner, the author of ‘The 
Simple Life,” addressing a mass meeting in the New York slums, ‘I 
see a nage in every face, and in some faces a whole book, and I would 
rather read it thi - I would any book in the world.” 

Beecher had a passion for reading human nature. He read men 
as open books. To him some were comedies which make the world 
laugh, others were tragedies which make the heart bleed; some were 
fiction, others, cold facts, stripped of imagination. 

This great observer was not only a student of human nature, but 


of all nature as well. I watched him; many a time, completely absorbed 
in drinking in the beautiesof the marvelous landscape, gathering, gran- 
deur and sublimity from the great White Mountains, which he loved so 
well, and where he spent many summers. 

He always preached on Sunday at the hotel where he stayed, 
and great crowds ‘tame from every direction to hear him. There 
was something in his sermons that appealed, to the best in 
everyone who heard him. They were full of pictures of beautiful 
landscapes, seascapes and entrancing sunsets. The clouds, the rain, 
the sunshine and the storm were reflected in them. The flowers, 
the fields, the brooks, the record of creation imprinted in the 
rocks and the mountains were intermingled with the ferryboats, 
the steam-cars, orphans, calamities, accidents, all sorts of experiences 
and bits of life. Happiness and sunshine, birds and trees alternated 
with the direst poverty in the slums, people on sick beds and death 
beds, in hospitals and in funeral processions; life pictures of successes 
and failures, of the discouraged, the despondent, the cheerful, the 
optimist and the pessimist passed in quick succession and stamped 
themselves on the brains of his eager hearers. 

- 

Wherever he went, Beecher continued his study of life through 
observation. Nothing else was half so interesting. To him man was 
the greatest study in the world. To read human nature, to place the 
right values upon men, to emphasize the right thing in them, to be able 
to discriminate between the genuine and the false, to be able to pierce 
their masks and read the real man or woman behind them, was an 
accomplishment which he regarded as one of a clergyman’s greatest 
weapons. 

Like Professor Agassiz, who could see wonders in the scale 
of a fish or a grain of sand, Beecher also had an eye like the glass of a 
microscope, which reveals marvels of beauty in the dross and common 
things. It had a magnifying power which sees the miraculous and 
beautiful in the commonplace. He could see beauty and harmony 
where others saw only ugliness and discord, because he read the 
hidden meaning in things. Like Ruskin, he could see the marvelous 
philosophy, the Divine plan, in the lowliest object. He could feel the 
Divine presence in all created things. 

What a boon to be able to look at things as Beecher looked at them 
—to see the wonderful meaning back of it all, to read the philosophy in 
the simple flower, to see in the sunset the very portal ajar of the paradise 
of God! The rose he saw was not the one which was plucked, which 
withers and dies, but the rose idea, the God pattern which pushes out 
the new one every time in the place of the one which is plucked, the 
love thought of God which is back of every flower. He did not stop 
with objects, but saw that they were but the ideas of the Creator, 
mere suggestions of possible beauties and deeper meanings. 
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‘An exhaustive observation,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘is an element 
of all great success.” There is no position in life where a trained 
eye ca. not be made a great power, a great success asset. 

“Let ’s leave it to Osler,” said the physicians at a consultation 
where a precious life hung by a thread. 

The great Johns Hopkins professor examined the patient. 
not ask any questions. His experienced eye drew a conclusion from the 
slightest evidence. He watched the patient closely; his manner of 
breathing, the appearance of the eye,—everything was a telltale of the 
patient’s condition, which he read as an open book. He saw symptoms 
which the others could not see. He recommended a certain operation, 
which was performed, and the patient recovered. The majority of those 
present disagreed with him, but such was their confidence in his 
power to diagnose a case through symptoms and indications which 
escape most physicians, that they were willing to leave the whole 
decision to him. Professor Osler has been called a living X-ray 
machine, with additional eyes in finger tips so familiar with the 
anatomy that they detect a growth or displacement so small that it 
would escape ‘ordinary notice. 

The power which inheres in a trained faculty of observation is 
priceless. The education which Beecher got through observation, by 
keeping his eyes, his ears, and his mind open, meant a great deal more to 
him and to the world than his college education. He was nota great schol- 
lar; he did not stand nearly as high in college as some of his classmates 
whom he far outstripped in life, but his mind penetrated to the heart of 
things. He knew there was a great lesson, a secret in everybody and 
everything for him if he could only get it out. No matter how common- 
place the object or the circumstance, or how dull the person, he knew 
there was something there which could increase his power. 

Lincoln was another remarkable example of the possibilities of an 
education through absorption. His mind stopped and questioned, and 


He did 


[Concluded on page 786) 
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NTIL the mints of earth stop turning there will be money to measure 

merit. When a lawyer can make two million dollars in a single 

fee; when a doctor can demand fifty thousand dollars for a twist of his 

wrist; when a violinist can get a thousand dollars for playing three tunes 

in a private parlor, and a cook can command twelve thousand dollars a 

year, it must be taken as an incontestable fact that man’s earning power 
will reach no bounds. 

Never before was the world so exacting in its demands, or so willing 
to pay for what it wants. Some of the fees that are paid for consumma- 
tions so devoutly wished are large enough to send a blush to the cheek 
of the man who invented money. It is all for the ‘‘knowing how.” 
‘Pay me five dollars for amputating your leg,”’ said Dr. George F. Shrady, 
explaining large fees in the medical profession, ‘‘and $995 for knowing 
how.” Another celebrated physician, a practitioner in Paris whose 
fee of $1,000 was questioned, was not so willing to explain. ‘I have n’t 
time to discuss my fees,’ he said,—‘‘PAY.” Another surgeon in San 
Francisco, who had just successfully operated for appendicitis, was 
pleased to hear his patient say, on recovering from the effects of ether, 
‘Doctor, accept my check for $30,000, with my congratulations upon 
your knowing how to do the job.” The late Senator C. L. Magee said 
to Dr. Walter C. Browning, of Philadelphia, ‘‘I have made one million 
dollars while you kept the breath in my body, and I’m going to give 
you $150,000 as your fee.”” J. Pierpont Morgan once said, with charac- 
teristic emphasis, ‘‘Give me a man who will do this work, and there ’ll 
be no dispute about pay;”’ and it was the late Charles Broadway Rouss 
who stood ready, to the day he died, to pay one million dollars to the 
man who would cure him of blindness. 

OUR MODERN BUSINESS CONDITIONS CALL THE MAN WITH ONE IDEA 

There is a dragnet out in all the varied walks of life for “‘the man 
who knows how.” The world stands ready to enrich a person for doing 
one thing, if he does that one thing well. A young man once entered 
the office of Joseph Pulitzer, and asked for employment on his news- 
paper’s staff. ‘‘Have you got one idea?” asked Mr. Pulitzer, with that 
directness and frankness which have distinguished him among the 
vigorous makers of modern journalism. ‘I hope I have many ideas,” 
replied the young man. ‘‘Then I don’t want you. Do you see that 
crowd out there in the street, and do you observe anything peculiar 
about it?” The young man said he saw nothing different from the 
ordinary crowd in the streets. ‘‘Well, there ’s one man much taller 
than the rest. His head rises away over the others. Now, a man with 
one idea is just as conspicuous among men, to-day, in his field of Inher, 
as the tall man is in that passing crowd. The 
fellow with one idea rarely fails to make his 

mark.” 

How strikingly this illustrates the wisdom 
of the one-thing-at-a-time rule when one con 
siders that it is fast becoming a day of the special- 
ist! The highest-salaried men of the world, to- 
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day, are those who are known for their continuity of purpose along 
some certain line of work. The largest lump-sum fee ever paid in 
America was the $5,000,000 left Tf the will of the late Jay Gould to his 
son, George J. Gould, ‘‘for services rendered in five years,” and the 
courts upheld it as a fee, not a gift, because George Gould had con- 
centrated his energies in railroad work and knew how to take things 
up where his father left them when health failed him. In all its varied 
branches the railroad business, from construction to the intricate prob- 
lems of interstate traffic, is a well-learned lesson to George Gould, and it 
was for the knowing how that he received the most stupendous salary 
of modern times, even if it should have to be admitted that none but a 
father would have placed the figures so high. Gratification over the 
very fact that his son did know how is doubtless the explanation of the 
enormity of the sum. 
MR. CROMWELL WAS PAID TwO MILLION DOLLARS FOR HIS WORK 
When the United States and France started about the bargain 
which resulted in the transfer of the Panama Canal outfit, a few years 
ago, it was William Nelson Cromwell, a New York lawyer, who under- 
took the delicate, though not very difficult work of drawing up the 
papers and closing negotiations. The task was delicate in that it was a 
transaction in which three republics were interested directly,—France, 
Colombia, and the United States,—and in which all the powers of earth 
concerned about commerce were indirectly interested. Furthermore, 
as subsequent events proved, there were seeds of rebellion being sown 
all along the canal zone, and the outbreak against Colombia by the 
seceders had to be dealt with in the dickering for the canal. But what 
cares a New York lawyer about such trifling things as a rebellion and 
the making of a republic, when he hopes to get five per cent. of the 
$40,000,000, the price of the canal, which would net him $2,000,000 as 
a fee? Two million dollars for a single transfer of property! The 
world had never heard of such a fee, and the nations of earth stood 
back in open-mouthed wonder as the versatile lawyer went on with his 
work, and wound everything up satisfactorily, at least to the seller and 
the buyer, pocketing his $2,000,000 and going about his office work as 
if nothing had happened. Two million dollars would terrify every 
wolf of hunger in the pack. It would pay the salary of the President of 
the United States for forty years. It would pay the salaries of the 386 
representatives in congress for one year, with $70,000 left over for the 
sinking fund. At fifteen thousand dollars a mile, it would build a rail- 
road one hundred miles long and leave half a million dollars with which 
to equip it. It would found a college and send a flotilla to the north 
pole. But what ’s the use of figuring? It would 
take an astronomer, familiar with the fabulous 
distances of the Dog Star, Sirius, from other re- 
mote specks on the firmament, to calculate the 
countless things two million dollars could do, It 
is enough to know that Mr. Cromwell fixed his 
price and the fee was paid without remonstrance. 
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PAUL MORTON, 
the new president of the 
Equitable Life Company 
who draws $80,000 a year 


JAmes B. DILL, 
who gave up stupendous 
corporation fees to become 
a judge at a small salary 





DAvio B. HILL, 
who received $10,000 for making a single argu- 
ment in the Molineux Case. Mr. Hill has also 
received large fees in his corporation practice 
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BOURKE COCKRAN, W. N. CROMWELL, 


who received $2,000,000 for 
his work in arranging the 
sale of the Panama Canal 


whose fees as a consulting 
lawyer in New York often 
amount to $250,000 a year 
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The next largest fee ever paid to a law- 
yer for one case, perhaps, was that of $1,000,- 
ooo which James B. Dill, another New York 
attorney, received for settling the disputes of 
Andrew Carnegie and Henry C. Frick, aris- 
ing out of the transfer of the properties which 
were merged in the great Steel Trust. There 
were many entanglements to be straightened 
out, {it is true, but they were taken singly, 
and it is quite probable that the work was 
simple,—the ordinary routine of law practice. 
Splitting fine hairs of difference and bringing 
factions to an agreement is the high art of 
commerce, nowadays, and Mr. Dill knew 
how. The litigants were willing to pay him 
a million, and—why not? 

Still another New York lawyer, who is 
distinguished by his large range of vision in 
making out a bill, as well as for his success in 
carrying his point, is William D. Guthrie, who 
received the substantial fee of $800,000 for 
upsetting the will of the late Henry B. Plant, 
who owned the Plant System of railways, 
steamships, and hotels. The estate was val- 
ued at $24,000,000, and Mr. Plant directed 
that the property should remain in trust until 
the tiny son of Mortimer Plant should grow 
up and his oldest child should become twenty- 
one years of age. The widow engaged Mr. 
Guthrie to attack the will, on the ground 
that Mr. Plant had been a resident of New 
York, the laws of which would forbid the 
tying up of an estate in trust, which Mr. 
Plant had done by claiming residence in 
Connecticut, where such things are allowed. 
Mrs. Plant’s share of the estate was $8,000,- 
ooo, and Mr. Guthrie is said to have charged 
ten per cent. of this, or $800,000. He won. 

Among other lawyers who have been 
conspicuous for earning extraordinary fees 
are Chauncey M. Depew, who received $100,- 
ooo a year from the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, and who, until recently, was 
paid $20,000 a year by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society as a retainer, though his 
duties were simply to act as a special adviser 
at certain times to the officers of the com- 
pany; David B. Hill, who, likewise, received 
$5,000 a year from the Equitable as an ad- 
viser, and who once charged $10,000 for mak- 
ing a single argument for the prosecution in 
the Molineux Case, and Samuel Untermeyer, 
who figured as counsel in the Shipyard litiga- 
tion, earning large fees, and, when the Equi- 
table tangle came to be unraveled, is said to 
have been paid many thousands of dollars. 


NOT ALL LAWYERS EARN SUCH LARGE FEES 


To the list of extraordinary fees that 
lawyers have earned may be added the $200,- 
ooo which Joseph H. Choate, until recently 
ambassador to England, received for arguing 
a few hours before the supreme court, at 
Washington, the effect being that the income 
tax law was declared unconstitutional. John 
E. Parsons, another lawyer noted for earning 
large fees, has been paid $100,000 for draw- 
ing a single deed. At one time W. Bourke 
Cockran had an income of more than $200,- 
cco from consultation practice solely, and 
many of the well-known law firms of the 
financial district are known to get $50,000 
apiece in annual retainers from several cor- 
porations. These large fees, however, are like 
dreams of things that are far off and faint to 
the average lawyer of the principal cities of 
America. In New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Buffalo, and other cities, there 
are scores of young men who have spent three 
or four years pounding Blackstone into their 
brains, and have entered the profession with 
no pay except the privilege of being in the 
offices of celebrated firms. For several years 


‘they have to work for nothing until they are 


finally ‘‘tried out” with the smaller cases 
which the heads of the firms, accustomed to the 
snug fees already described, never touch and 
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know nothing of in the daily round of their office work. The young 
lawyer who does not enter an office, but who has the courage to start out 
for himself, unless he has some strong and friendly connection, will find 
it hard to earn a living in a city, for a year ortwo. After about ten 
years he may count ten thousand dollars a year as income, if he has 
managed to get a hold with the clerks and policemen and prison keepers, 
who have much to do with the hiring of lawyers by persons in trouble 
through a system that is known about the courts as “‘steering.”” There 
are professional “‘steerers,” too, around the civil and criminal courts, 
who turn clients over to lawyers, provided they will pay them half 
of the fees. It is safe to say that the average lawyer in New York 
does not earn more than $2,000, excepting the eminent ones whose fees 
come as the result of years of successful practice and political advance- 
ment. ; 


THE SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIANS HAVE BEEN GENEROUSLY REWARDED 


The paying of extraordinary fees to doctors dates back much fur- 
ther than the generous treatment of lawyers by the public. When 
Professor Adolph Lorenz came to New York, 
from Vienna, to cure Lolita Armour of con- 
genital dislocation of the hip by a process 
which won his fame, he was paid $30,000 and 
the expenses of himself and his assistant, Dr. 
Frederick Mueller, throughout their trip to 
America; but this fee was not nearly so great 
as doctors have received for cases not nearly 
so serious. As far back as 1762, when Em- 
press Catherine II. wanted to be vaccinated, 
Dimsdale, a prominent practitioner of Lon- 
don, was sent for, and for simply making the 
little scratch on the skin which takes in the 
virus he was paid the equivalent of $50,000, 
and $10,000 besides as traveling expenses. 
More than this, he was made a baron and 
was allowed a life pension of $2,500 a year. 
Professor Lorenz’s fee does not compare with 
several that have been paid by royalty, and 
it should not be forgotten that, while he was in 
America, he treated many poor children free of 
charge. King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
paid a doctor $50,000 for four weeks’ treat- 
ment, and the mawab of Rampur, India, once 
paid a comparatively unknown surgeon of the 
British army fifty thousand pounds for three 
months’ occasional visits, in an ordinary case 
of rheumatism. 

There is little doubt that the largest fee 
ever charged by a doctor in America was 
$190,000, for which Dr. Walter C. Browning, 
of Philadelphia, sent a bill to the estate of the 
late Senator C. L. Magee. When asked how 
he came to charge so much he said that he 
had refused to take the case of a New York 
man of great wealth who would have paid 
him much more than $190,000, and ex- 
plained, further, that he had allowed his fees 
to accumulate in the hands of Senator Magee 
for investment, which would allow him to 
claim $600,000 if he wanted to. “I charge 
$20 an hour in my office and $40 an hour 
outside the office,” said Dr. Browning, ‘and 
Senator Magee voluntarily doubled this fee.” 
One of the charges was for $17,000 for treat- 
ing the patient one summer at Atlantic City. 
The fee was a matter of dispute in settling the affairs of the deceased 
patient, for a long time after his death, it being stoutly maintained by 
the heirs that $190,000 was an exorbitant charge for twenty-one 
months’ attendance. 

In Baltimore, where there are many skilled and learned doctors, 
some extraordinarily large fees have been paid. Professor Howard A. 
Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, operated on a mine owner’s wife at 
Cumberland, Maryland, and received $1,000 a day for twenty-one days. 
Professor A. McLane Tiffany, of the same city, received $10,000 for 
operating on a patient from New York at Warm Springs, and Professor 
J. W. Chambers was paid $5,000 for operating on Deputy Warden 
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Frank L. Robbins is president of the Pittsburg Coal Company, at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. Itis paid because he is efficient as an organizer. Samuel Unter- 
meyer frequently receives as high as$1,000 a day for his services as a lawyer. John 
F. Stevens was given $2,000 a month to accept the position of chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal. Charles T. Schoen invented the pressed-steel railway cars when a 
poor man. His salary, to-day, as president of the Pressed-steel Car Company, is 
nearly twice that of Mr. Roosevelt. John A. McCall, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, receives a salary of $100,000 a year. Henry O. Have- 
meyer is the head of the Sugar Trust, and receives a salary as large as Mr. McCall's. 
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Diffenbaugh, who was stabbed bya prisoner. The largest fee ever paid 
to a doctor in Chicago was $10,000, which the late Dr. C. T. Parks received 
for a delicate operation. The patient lived longer than the doctor. 

THE AVERAGE CiTY DOCTOR MAKES ABOUT TWO THOUSAND A YEAR 

In New York City the largest fees were paid by the Whitney family 
in the cases of illness which resulted in the deaths of the late William 
C. Whitney and his wife. Dr. W. T. Bull has received some very 
handsome payments for operations, from wealthy families, but has 
always managed to keep them secret between himself and the families. 
There is not a better authority on medical fees in New York City than 
Dr. George F. Shrady, who is not only editor of the leading medical 
journal in the country, but is also the father-in-law of Edwin Gould 
and familiar with the relations of all the leading physicians and surgeons 
with the wealthiest families, says that the average city doctor only 
makes $2,000 a year. Dr. Shrady“figures it out this way: there are 
two or three doctors in New York who make over $100,000 from their 
practice, which is chiefly with the wealthy; there are five or six 
doctors who make from $50,000 to $60,000; 
there are fifty who make from $25,000 to 
$30,000; there are one hundred and fifty who 
have an income ranging from $10,000 to 
$12,000, and about three hundred who man- 
age to earn from $5,000 to $6,000 by hard 
work. The average doctor in most of the 
large cities gets two dollars a visit out of his 
office, and charges something under that sum 
for prescriptions written in his office after a 
diagnosis. 

In London there are slot machines from 
each of which one can get a prescription for a 
penny. The patient must know fairly well 
how to diagnose his own case; for instance, if 
he has been getting the worst of a fist fight 
and is badly bruised about the head, he finds 
the slot which takes care of such cases and 
drops in his penny. Out will come a pre- 
scription made out in regulation form, pres- 
cribing such lotions as will allay swelling and 
ease the pain. In Australia there are certain 
societies or charitable organizations which 
guarantee medical treatment on payment of 
dues amounting to three pence a week. It is 
surprising, too, how many men of compara- 
tive wealth take advantage of these. Some 
who are rated as having $100,000 only pay 
thirteen shillings per annum through the so- 
cieties to get medical treatment for themselves 
and their entire families. 

In the business world, the highest salar- 
ies are paid to the officers of insurance com- 
panies. James W. Alexander, while president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
paid $100,000 a year; but he was not the 
only insurance president who received that 
amount, John A. McCall, president of the 
New York Life, and Richard A. McCurdy, 
president of the Mutual Life, getting the 
same from their respective companies, be- 
sides a great deal of revenue from other cor- 
porations of which they are officers, or in 
which they have large holdings. Paul Mor- 
ton, former secretary of the navy, who is the 
new head of the Equitable, volunteered to cut 
his own salary from $100,000 to $75,000, but there is a vast difference 
between this and the $8,000 he received as a cabinet officer. The next 
highest salaries in the insurance business below those of the executive 
heads are paid to the managers of the companies with jurisdiction over 
the various states, or sets of states. These get from $10,000 to $25,000 
a year, and then come the most successful canvassers, or solicitors of 
insurance, who are paid on the commission basis, getting nearly all 
of the first year’s premiums on new policies and a certain per cent. 
on renewals in after years. Some insurance: solicitors have earned 
more than $50,000 a year. Others, however, have been lucky to get 
$2,000 a year out of their premiums, and there have been many who 
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William E. Corey gets $75,000 a year as head of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, otherwise known as the Steel Trust. Jean de Reszke is one of the highest- 
paid operatic singers in the world, receiving, frequently, as much as $5,000 for a 
single performance. John Hays Hammond is, perhaps, the most noted mining engi- 
neer of the present day. He earns $250,000 a year by merely giving expert opinions 
regarding mining properties. Charles M. Schwab, when he was the head of the Steel 
Trust, received, perhaps, the largest yearly salary ever paid to any man. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is, possibly, the highest-salaried prelate in the world, receiving 
$75,000 a year. Samuel Spencer is the valued president of the Southern Railway 














could not afford to buy the fine clothes neces- 
sary to make themselves presentable, which 
is required by the company, and have been 
forced to give up the business because there 
was n’t a living to be made in it. Lawyers get 
some of their greatest fees from the insurance 
companies, and many of them reaped a har- 
vest in the litigation which recently followed 
the wrangle in the Equitable, Elihu Root, 
now secretary of state, having been paid at 
the rate of $1,000 a day for his part in the 
disturbance. 

Presidents of railroad companies and 
heads of the so-called trusts are all well paid. 
The highest salary ever paid in America to 
a railroad president was $100,000, which L. 
F. Loree, of the Rock Island, received. Sam- 
uel Spencer, who is J. Pierpont Morgan’s rail- 
road representative and supervisor, receives 
$50,000 a year as president of the Southern 
Railway, and derives considerable profit from 
offices held with smaller lines controlled by 
Mr. Morgan. Presidents of other great sys- 
tems make about the same, and of smaller 
lines from $10,000 to $25,000. Milton H. 


“Smith, while president of the Louisville and 
. Nashville Railroad, was credited with the re- 


mark that a railroad president can not earn 
more than $25,000, and he is said to have re- 
fused an offer of a salary greater than that. 
The president of the Steel Trust gets 
$60,000; Henry O. Havemeyer, head of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, is paid 
$75,000 a year, and Frederick H. Eaton, 
president of the American Car and Foundry 
Company, receives $60,000, having once 
worked for $1.10 a day. In all such great 
business corporations the salaries of the men 
under the executive heads run about the 
same,—such, for instance, as general man- 
agers of railroad lines who earn from $4,000 
to $8,000 a year; general freight and gen- 
eral passenger agents who earn from $3,000 
to $7,000; district passenger agents and freight 
agents who make from $150 to $200 a month, 
and on down to engineers, conductors, and 
trainmen, whose wages vary according to 
their runs, and according to the scales agreed 
upon between the management of the rail- 
road companies and the brotherhoods or labor 
organizations of which they are members. 


BANKING DOES NOT ALWAYS PAY SO WELL 


There are few high salaries in the bank- 
ing business, except those paid to presidents 
of the largest banks in the principal cities. 
In this line of work one would suppose that 
better things were in store for a young man, 
for he must not only possess all the quali- 
fications that go to make an accurate, clear- 
headed business man, but must likewise be 
above temptation. Starting as a checking 
clerk, the embryonic banker gets not more 
than $25 a month; as a messenger he gets 
from $375 to $450 a year, although his 
errands are of vital importance in the business 
world; as a bookkeeper he gets only about 
$1,200 a year, and as a paying teller about 
$2,000 a year. Then he may hope to become 
a cashier at an average salary of $5,000 a 
year. The salary of a bank president is 
governed by so many influences that it is 
difficult to give any idea of the fixing of it. 
If the man be some prominent financier, his 
salary will be between $40,000 and $50,000 
a year. In smal towns the president of a 
bank gets nothing like these sums, often 
receiving from $2,000 to $5.000. 

In the commercial field, the man who 
makes the highest salary is the ““drummer” 
on commission, provided he is of pleasing 
address, has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the territory assigned to him, and understands 
the business of his own house and that of his 
rivals as well. Tourists who have traveled 
much about the United States have often 
[Concluded on pages 780 to 782] 
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HE game of football has be- 
come seriously injurious to 
rational academic life in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, and 
it is time that the public, espe- 
cially the educated public, should 
understand and take into earnest 
consideration the objections to 
this game. 

Some of the lesser objec- 
tions to the game are its extreme 
publicity, the large proportion of 
injuries among the players, the 
absorption of the undergraduate 
mind in the subject for two 
months, and the disproportion- 
ate exaltation of the football 
hero in the college world. The 
crude and vociferous criticism, 
blame, and praise which fall to 
the lot of the football player can 
be of no possible advantage to 
any young man at the opening 
of his active life; on the con- 
trary, they keep before him an 
untrustworthy and unwholesome 
standard of public approval or 
disapproval. 

Some danger attends almost 
all of the manly sports, and tak- 
ing their risks makes part of the 
interest in them; but the risks 
of football are exaggerated and 





unreasonable. In a well-managed college, where men physically unfit 
for football are prevented from playing the game, the risk of death 
on the football field within four years is not so great as the risk in 


riding horseback, driving an automobile, or boating and yachting, 
if these sports are followed for years. Nevertheless, many serious 


injuries occur which are apparently recovered from in good measure, 
but which are likely to prove a handicap to the victim in later life. 
Sprains, strains, concussions of the brain, and injuries to bones are 


apt to leave behind them permanent weaknesses which, in later life, 
become troublesome. The distraction from proper collegiate pursuits 
of multitudes of undergraduates during the football season has become 
a familiar phenomenon; but it is, nevertheless, a mortifying one. 


The football hero is useful in a society of young men, if he illus- 
trates generous strength and leads a clean life; but his merits of body 
and mind are not of the most promising sort for future service out in the 
world. The alert, nimble, wiry, tough body is, for 
professional or business purposes in future life, a 
better one than his; and the mental qualities of 
the big, brawny athlete are almost certain to be 
inferior to those of slighter, quicker-witted men, 
whose moral ideals are at least as high as his. 

FOOTBA ENGENDERS A VICIOUS MORAL CODE 

The state of mutual distrust and _ hostility 
between colleges which all too frequently football 
creates is another of these lesser evils. This dis- 
trust is publicly manifested in humiliating ways, 
as when a member of the opposing team, or an 
official of the game, puts his ear close to the 
mouth of the trainer who has run out from the 
side lines to wash the face of a prostrate player. 

The precautions taken against trickery, like the 
armor and padding against hurts, show what the 


game has come to be. The carrying into elab- 
orate and highly artificial practice the enfeebling 
theory that no team can do its best except in the 
presence of hosts of applauding friends is still an- 
other of the lesser evils of football. Worse prepa- 
ration for the real struggles and contests of life . 
can hardly be imagined. The orator, advocate, 
preacher, surgeon, engineer, banker, tradesman, 
craftsman, admiral, general, or statesman who oe , 
can not do his best except in the presence of a Pe 
sympathetic crowd is distinctly a second-class man. 
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None of these things, however, enters into the main objection to 
the game, for the main objection lies against its moral quality. 

As developed in this country under fierce intercollegiate competition, 
it has become a game in which the actions of the individual players can 
often be entirely concealed, not only from the mass of spectators on the 
benches, but from the nearer observers on the side lines, and even 
from the umpire, who gets as near as possible to the combatants. The 
game is played under established and recognized rules; but the uniform 
enforcement of these rules is impossible, and violations of the rules 
are in many respects highly profitable toward victory. 

Thus, coaching from the side lines, off-side play, holding, and dis- 
abling opponents by kneeing and kicking, and by heavy blows on 
the head, and particularly about eyes, noses, and jaw, are unques- 
tionably profitable toward victory; and no means have been found 
of preventing these violations of rules by both coaches and players. 
Some players, to be sure, are never guilty of them, and some, only 
when they lose their tempers; but others are habitually guilty 
of them. The rules forbid unnecessary roughness in play, but 
there is wide latitude in the construction of unnecessary roughness. 
To strike a player with the clinched fist is unnecessary roughness; to 
give him a blow equally severe with the base of the open hand is not 
unnecessary roughness. Even in perfectly visible cases of violation 
of the rules the game officials often fail to punish the offenders, partic- 
ularly if an offender on one side can be offset by an offender on the 
other, and both allowed to remain in the game. 


THE SPECTATORS DO NOT SEE THE SUBTLE EVILS OF THE GAME 


The common justification offered for these hateful conditions is 
that football is a fight, and that its strategy and ethics are those of war. 
One may therefore resort in football to every ruse, strategem, and deceit 
which would be justifiable in actual fighting. New tricks are always 
desirable, as surprises. The weaker man is the legitimate prey of the 
stronger. One should always try to discover the weakest man in the 
opponent’s line,—as, for example, the man most recently injured,—and 
attack him again and again. If a man, by repeated blows about the 
head and particularly on the jaw, has been visibly dazed, he is the man 
to attack at the next onset. If in the last encounter a player has been 
obviously lamed in leg or arm or shoulder, the brunt of an early attack 
should fall on him. As a corollary to this principle, it is justifiable for 
a player who is in good order to pretend that he is seriously hurt, in 
order that he may draw the opponent’s attack to the wrong place. These 
rules of action are all justifiable, and even necessary, in the consummate 
savagery called war, in which the immediate object is to kill and disable 
as many of the enemy as possible. ‘To surprise, ambuscade, and deceive 
the enemy and invariably to overwhelm a smaller force by a greater 
one are the expected methods of war. But there is no justification 
for such methods in a manly game or sport between friends. They are 
essentially ungenerous; and no sport is wholesome in which ungenerous 
and mean acts, which easily escape detection, 
contribute to victory, whether such acts be occa- 
sional and incidental, or habitual. 

The general public that witnesses with de- 
light these combats can seldom see or understand 
these concealed and subtle evils of the game. 
They witness with pleasurable excitement a 
combat which displays courage, fortitude, and a 
spirit of self-sacrificing codperation in the players 
on each side. The college public is intensely in- 
terested in the qualities and the fate of the indi- 
vidual players, and is stirred profoundly by the 
sentiment of devotion to the institution,—be- 
cause they believe that success in football is for 
the advantage of the institution. -All parties wel- 
come the chance to see a strenuous combat,— 
as their ancestors have for unnumbered genera- 
tions. The respectable people who attend foot- 
ball games—collegians, graduates, and others— 
do not prefer to witness injuries, violations of 
rules, quarrels, and penalties. On the contrary, 
they always prefer to see skillful, vigorous play- 
ing, uninterrupted by such repulsive incidents. 
The responsible heads of secondary schools do not 
wish to have their pupils taught by college athletes 
that skill in breaking the rules without being de- 
‘tected is essential to success in playing football. 
The average college player would much rather 
play fair than foul. The players have not devised 
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or enjoyed the stupid methods of training 
which impair the physical condition of most 
of them before the important games take place. 

What then are the sources of the grave 
evils in this sport? They are (1) the immod- 
erate desire to win intercollegiate games; (2) 
the frequent collisions in masses which make 
foul play invisible; (3) the profit from viola- 
tions of rules; (4) the misleading assimilation 
of the game to war as regards its strategy and 
its ethics. 

On the question whether or not football 
victories do, as a matter of fact, contribute to 
the growth and reputation of a college or uni- 
versity, there are evidently two opinions. But 
if a college or university is primarily a place 
for training men for honorable, generous, and 


efficient service to the community at large, there 
ought not te be more than one opinion on the 
question whether a game, played under the 
actual conditions of football, and with the bar- 
barous ethics of warfare, can be a useful ele- 
ment in the training of young men for such 
high service. The essential thing for university 
youth to learn is the difference between prac- 
ticing generously a liberal art and driving a 
trade or winning a fight, no matter how. Civ- 
ilization has been long in possession of much 
higher ethics than those of war; and experience 
has abundantly proved that the highest effi- 
ciency for service, and the finest sort of courage 
in individual men may be accompanied by, 
and indeed spring from, unvarying generosity, 
gentleness, and good-will. 


Storiettes of Human Interest 








THE ENGINEER SAYS THE BOILER HAS REACHED THE LIMIT’” 


How the Governor Won. By Ettiott Flower 


] DON’T see,” said the governor’s wife, “why you 
want to wear two heavy woolen undershirts.” 

“T’m going to have an interview with the leading 
members of the house committee on appropriations,” 
explained the governor, with a smile. 

“And is that committee such a chilly proposition?” 

“T think it will be to-day,’ answered the governor. 
“Where ’s my chamois-skin under-vest?”’ 

Meanwhile the leading members of the committee 
on appropriations were having a discussion in the com- 
mittee room at the capitol. 

“Of course,”’ said Chairman Perkins, “he has sent 
for us to urge the necessity for favorable action on that 
executive mansion appropriation, but I do n’t see how 

ve can grant it. We have a record for economy to 
maintain.” 

“That building has been good enough for better 
governors than he ever thought of being,” asserted 
‘epresentative Larson. “I have n’t heard that any 
i them ever froze to death. Think of wasting $20,000 
on a new steam plant.” 

“The trouble is,’ remarked Representative Cor- 
ran, “that the average governor gets an idea in his 

ad that he is going to occupy the executive mansion 

r life, and so he wants it made over to suit his whims. 

* must stand firm.” 

“What sort of pressure will he try to put on us?”’ 

ced Representative Ducey. ‘Of course, he’s got 

~ me such game to play.” 
‘It’s too late in the session to talk of holding back 
ointments,”’ said Chairman Perkins, “for most of 
‘m have gone through, already. He’ll probably 
eaten to hold up some bill that means a good deal 
to us.” 

But the governor surprised them. There were two 
©: three bills that he might have used effectively, but 
knew as well as they that, while they were of political 
vantage to certain members, there was enough of 
‘merit in them to make it inadvisable to take any 
iverties. The man who defeated them would have 


to answer for his act, and the governor had another plan. 

The members of the committee were ushered into the 
north room, when they reached the executive mansion. 
The north room was very large and very cold. A 
grate fire burned at one end of the“room, but it had 
about as much effect as a candle would have had. 
The members of the committee waited and shivered, 
just as the governor intended they should. 

“Steam must be turned off!’ suggested Represent- 
ative Larson. 

“No, it is n’t,’’ returned Chairman Perkins, as he 
put his hand on the radiator, ‘‘but there does n’t seem 
to be much pressure.” 

“T wish,” growled Representative Corcoran, “that 
we had n’t let that flunkey take our overcoats and hats.” 

After a wait of about ten minutes the governor 
entered. The four members of the committee were 
huddled together near the grate, all of them standing. 

““Won’t you have chairs, gentlemen?” asked the 
governor. “I have a few matters which I would like 
to discuss with you, but it won’t take long,—not over 
half an hour.” 

The four sat down; but, before the governor was 
fairly started, Representative Ducey asked plaintively 
if he might not be permitted to get his coat. ; 

“T suppose that it zs rather cold,” said the governor, 
“but I’ve become accustomed to it. Perhaps we ’d 
better move to another room.” 

They invaded another room, and the governor rang 
for a servant. 

“Can ’t you give us a little more steam?” he asked, 
when the latter appeared. 

“Impossible, sir,” was the reply; “the engineer says 
the boiler has reached its limit.” 

“Too bad!” said the governor to his guests. ‘You 
see, the house has been enlarged since the plant was 
put in, and there are not enough radiators, anyway. 
But never mind that, now! I want to talk to you about 
certain bills.” 


The governor was never more affable. He asked 
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To keep abreast 
with an ever growing 
demand for a light, wieldy, 
high-powered touring car—something staunch and 
fast—we have produced the New Type X, Pope- 
Toledo. 

The performance of Type X, both on the road 
and in contests, although it has been but a short 
time on the market, is convincing that this model 
will be one of the most popular and efficient tour- 
ing cars ever built. It is presented as a 1906 model 
and is destined to be one of the leaders. 


Never before have we placed on the market a 
car so thoroughly adapted to the extreme condi- 
tions encountered in all around touring on Ameri- 
can roads, embodying at the same time all the 
features which make it equally desirable for city 
use. The car is under perfect control at all speeds, 
and is especially adapted to the use of one who 
desires to operate the car personally. It possesses 
six requisites conforming to the universal demand 
for something entirely new; it has thoroughness of 
detail; has ample power; its strength is in the right 
proportion to its weight; has grace of design; 
it affords comfort under all conditions of travel; 
and best of all, its selling price, $2,800, is within 
easy reach of those who can afford the best in an 
automobile. 

The motor of Type X was originally designed 
to develop about 20 H. P. but it has proven on the 
break capable of developing 24% to 25 H.P. Type 
X will easily equal in the hill climbing that of any 
stock car of any manufacture selling at from 
$3,500 to $4,000. It has been proven that it will 
negotiate on its high speed gear some hills over 
which much larger and even more powerful cars 
would be vbliged to run on first or second speed. 

The car has a speed of 45 to So miles per hour; 
has smooth and quiet running qualities; capacity 
for five persons; is very economical on tires; and 
and its control is simplicity itself. 

We have issued a booklet which gives full details 
on construction of Type X, which we will be glad 
to send on request. 





We will also send catalogue describing 
30 H. P. New Front Entrance, - $3,200 
45 H. P. Double Side Entrance, - 6,000 


Be sure the name *‘‘ Pope” is on your Automobile 


Pope Motor Car 
Company 
Desk Z 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Members, A. L. A. M. 
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WING 


PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY 





You Save from $75 to $200 


When you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at whole- 
Sale. You pay the actual cost of making it with only 


our wholesale profit added. When you buy a piano, as 
many still do—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store 
rent and other expenses. You pay his profit and the 
commission or salary of the agents or salesmen he em- 


ploys—all these on top of what the dealer himself has 
to pay to the manufacturer. The retail profit on a 
piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 





| SENT ON TRIAL — Anywhere 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance 

| We will place a WING PIANOin any home in the United 
States on trial without asking for any advance payment 
or deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in 
advanee. There is nothing to be paid either before the 
| piano is sent or when _ it is received. If the piano is not 
| satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it 

back entirély at our expense. You pay us nothing and 





are under no more obligation to keep the piano than if 

| you were examining it at our factory. There can be 
| absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 

say. Oursystemisso perfect that we can without any 

| trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any_part 


nited States just as easilyas we can in Néw York 
City and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you 


of the 


and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival 
either for freight or any other expense. We take ol 
pianos and organsin exchange. | 

4 guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material is given with every 
WING PIANO. 





Small, Easy, Monthly Payments 





IN 37 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended 
by seven Governors of States, by musical colleges and 
schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and 
musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, 
some of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our 
catalogue contains names and addresses. 

. P ° : 
Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be repro- 
duced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means 
of our Instrumental Attachment. his improvement is patented 


by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 

are made with the same care and sold 
WING ORGANS in the same way as WING PIANOS. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano ay : a 
No Matter What Make <é 

A book—not a catalogue— §isg@ La’ 

that gives you all the infor- 

mation possessed by experts. 

It tells about the different 

materials used in the differ- 
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ent parts of a piano; the way 
the different parts are put 
together; what causes pianos 
to get out of order, and in 
fact is a complete encyclo- 
pedia. It makes the selection 
of a pianoeasy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a 


judge of tone, action, work- 
manship and finish. It tells 
you how to test a piano 
and how to get good 
from bad. It is absol- 
utely the only book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It contains 
156 large pages 
and hundreds of : 
illustrations, all ———— 
devoted to piano construction. 
“The Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing 
to buy a piano. All you have to dois to 
send us your name and address. 
Send us a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address, 
or send us the attached cou d 
the valuable book of information, 
also full particulars about the 
WING PIANO, with prices, 
terms of payment, etc., will be 
sent to you promptly by mail. 


& SON 


362-364 W.13th 
St., New York 


Send t name 

and addre writ- WING & SON 
ten below, the Book 

of Complete Informa- 362-364 West 13th 
tion about Pianos, also Street 

prices and terms of pay- NEW YORK 
ment on Wing Pianos. 
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37th YEAR 
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‘when the hardy pio- 





| about the very bills that they had half expected him 


to take up, but there was not even the hint of a threat. 
On the contrary, he seemed most favorably disposed 
toward them. 

“T am quite convinced,” he said, in conclusion, 
“that they should have my approval, and I assure you 
that I will act promptly when they reach me. Now, 
if you will pardon me, I will get some papers from my 
den. I’ve got a little room upstairs, with a gas stove 
in it, you know, and I do my work there during this 
bitter weather, but it’s so small I can’t receive any 
one there. If this room seems too chilly, move into 
the library. Ill be back directly.” 

The governor indicated the door leading to the 
library, and the chilly four were passing through it 
almost before he had left the room. He let them 
remain there in frigid solitude for another ten minutes. 
Then he returned with a packet of papers. 

“Governor,” said Chairman Perkins, “would you 
mind postponing the further consideration of this 
matter until—until the weather moderates a little?” 

“Pardon me,” said the governor, apologetically, 
“‘for not appreciating how this must affect one who is 
not used to it. By all means, let the matter be post- 
poned. But won’t you have a cup of hot coffee before 
you leave?” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


“Tf it won’t take long,” said the chairman. 

“Less than a minute,” said the governor. 

While they were disposing of their coffee Representa- 
tive Corcoran suddenly ye “Do you think, gov- 
ernor, that $20,000 will be enough to install such a 
steam plant as is needed, with all the necessary addi- 
tional radiators?” 

“Why, really,” replied the governor, “I’ve been 
giving so much attention to those bills we’ve just 
been discussing that I’ve hardly had time to—” 

“Because, if it isn’t,” put in Chairman Perkins, 
“we can just as well make it $30,000.” 

Fifteen minutes later the governor was removing 
his chamois-skin vest and chuckling to himself. 

“What amuses you?” asked his wife. 

“T was thinking,” he explained, “what a mighty 
convenient thing the Weather Bureau is. It was cold 
yesterday, and the Weather Bureau said it would be 
colder to-day, so I arranged for a conference with 
= aga of the committee on appropriations.” 

“cc ell? ” e 

“Well, we ’re going to have the most perfect and 
complete steam plant in this old building that a gener- 
ous committee can provide.” : 

“Was that what you wanted to see them about?” 

“Tt was, but I was wise enough not to say so.” 


Dodson, Night Editor. By Clovis A. Farnsworth 


DoDson was tired of it all. He grew retrospective, 
and the drudgery of his life oppressed him. 
True, during the fifteen years of his newspaper ek- 
perience he had encountered many things that had 
tended to relieve the monotony of news-gathering,— 
perhaps there had been a murder story in which his 
deductions were cleverer than those of the detectives, 
with the result that the arrest had finally been brought 
about in consequence of what he had written. He re- 
membered, too, certain human-interest stories, and the 
brief satisfaction that they had given him; but, when he 
looked back over it all, from the time he had entered 
the office of the paper in his home town, as a cub fresh 
from college, he felt as if his life had been wasted, and 
that, with the same mental exertion along other lines, 
he would already have earned a competence. 
Reporters considered Dodson well up in the ranks 
of journalism, and wondered if they would ever be so 
fortunate as to reach so high a pinnacle; for, be it known, 
he had risen to the position of night editor of ‘The 


Advertiser,”’ the most influential paper published in the * 


West. He had to admit to himself that he really was 
receiving a good salary, but the incessant night work 
had aroused a feeling of dissatisfaction in him that had 
gradually robbed him of his cheery word and smile, 
substituting the "ge features, of a man whose words 
are touched with sarcasm. 

Night after night Dodson sat at his desk, preparing 
the “‘lay-outs” for the items that the managing editor 
desired to feature. As “make-up” time approached, 
Dodson would stand over the forms, superintending 
the placing of the type that was soon to advise the eager 
public of the happenings of the past twenty-four hours. 
As regularly as the clock struck three in the morning 
he would leave the office, walking a block to catch the 
“owl” car to his home in the western part of the city. 

As with all other men connected with newspapers for 
any length of time, he had become callous, in a way, to 
the bearing of a story, except as to the importance of it 
in a news way. When told of a murder, he would 
mechanically ask if it 
were “hot” enough for 
a full line of black type 
across the front page. 
Seldom, indeed, was it 
that he felt himself 
influenced by the text 
of the stories other 
than to guide him in 
determining their im- 
portance as news. 

When the glowing 
reports of the richness 
of the gold discoveries 
in the Klondike district 
.began to reach, the 
outer world, in August 
of 1896, heremembered 
how the Californian 
still recalled the min- 
ing excitement of ’49, 





neers had either fought 
their way through the 
bands of wild Indians 
onthe boundless plains, 
or had journeyed by 
way of Panama to 
San Francisco, there to 
prepare for the tramp 
to the placer mines in 
the Sierras. For some 
unaccountable reason 
he began to take more 
than usual interest in 
the news of the Klon- 
dike; perhaps the spirit 





“ DODSON LOOKED UP AT HIS WIFE” 


of adventure which had thrilled through him in earlier 
years, but which had had but little vent, was begin- 
ning to manifest itself again. 

The fact that George W. Carmack had located rich 
mines on Bonanza Creek, and that three men had taken 
out fourteen thousand, two hundred dollars in eight 
days, began to arouse him from his lethargy. The gold 
fever was really growing upon him. That men could 
take out from one hundred to two hundred and eighty 
dollars a pan of the precious metal caused him to con- 
sider the question of joining the great crowd that was 
arranging to make the. difficult trip to the gold fields, 
the next spring, as soon as the ice should break. He 
carefully read what the correspondents of “The Ad- 
vertiser”’ wrote of the growth of new towns along the 
Yukon. In September of 1896, the first tent was 
pitched at Dawson City. Ina year it was truly a city, 
throbbing with all the life of a mining district. That 
the winters were nine months long, with the thermom- 
eter frequently registering sixty degrees below zero, 
while the ice remained on the Yukon from November 
until the last of May, was given little more than a 
passing thought by Dodson, as the desire to acquire 
sudden wealth in the north slowly but surely took 
possession of him. 

By March of 1897, the night editor had about deter- 
mined to joi the rush to the frozen north. He would 
undergo a brief spell of hardship in the land of the mid- 
night sun, and then—should fortune smile on him,—he 
would return to his family and devote the remainder of 
his days to such pursuits as fancy might dictate. He 
would be free from the drudgery that had held him a 
slave for the best fifteen years of his life. One night 
the dispatches from Seattle were unusually glowing in 
regard to the vast richness of the Klondike. He came 
to a decision. He would arise early the next morning, 
purchase his ticket to the north, and then return home 
to inform his wife and begin preparations for his de- 
parture. Also, he would tell the managing editor that 
his days of bondage were at an end,—someone else 
must be secured to 
serve as night editor 
of “The Advertiser.”’ 

As he left the office, 
that morning, he felt 
how unnatural it was 
to labor throughout 
the night, sleeping by 
day, deprived of the 
pleasure of associating 
with other people, as 
his social tendencies 
had once dictated. He 
glanced along the city’s 
mainartery. Here and 
there were bright lights 
glaring to mark all- 
night saloons. The 
people that he met on 
his way to his car were 
of the night life,—be- 
draggled women wen- 
ding their way to the 
— they called 

ome, drowsy cabmen 
standing beside their 
carriages waiting for 
calls, or wheeling along 
the street with mea 
who had drunk lorg 
and well at their cluls 
or in public places. 
At times he could hear 
the “chug-chug” of an 
automobile and the 
shouts of the occu- 


pants, who were m2k- 
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ing the night merry with their revelry. It was the 
same old scene,—the same that he had seen night 
after night. It was not wholesome, and, as he 
thought of it this morning hour, he heaved a sigh of 
relief because soon, indeed, he would be free from it 
all. How black his little cottage looked to him as he 
alighted from his car! Inside, he saw his wife and 
children smiling in slumber, all oblivious to the cares 
of this world. With a thrill of anticipation of the 
day when he would return from the golden north with 
sufficient wealth to maintain him and his for the rest 
of his days, he made ready for bed. 

As had been her custom for years, Mrs. Dodson 
carried her husband’s breakfast to his room at nine 
o’clock in the morning. He awoke from sleep, which 
had been fraught with dreams of himself washing out 
pan after pan of sand fairly shining with yellow parti- 
cles. As the cobwebs slowly cleared from his brain, 
he realized that the day wasexceedingly dreary. Therain 


splashed against the windows in fitful gusts, and the 
wind tore recklessly through the trees, slamming a door 
here and rattling a window there, in its prankish 
way. 
Dodson looked up at his wife and the tempting array 
on the tray. He looked about the room. Everything 
bespoke coziness. Everything was as it had been for 
weeks past, but on this particular morning, while the 
elements raged outside and his thoughts wandered to 
the gold fields far away, where the thermometer was, 
perhaps, sixty degrees below zero, it appealed to him 
as it had never done before. He ate his breakfast with 
unusual relish. 

Two hours later he arose, read the papers, and spent 
the afternoon playing with his little children. To his 
wife he seemed exceptionally agreeable. When he 
donned his overcoat, that evening, to go to the office, 
there was a cheery smile on his face: being night editor 
of “The Advertiser” was not bad, after all. 


When the Credit Man Grinned. ByH.D.Varoum 


NE of the most important vir- 
tues early impressed upon a 
stock boy, or. young employee in 
line for promotion to the road, is 
politeness, or courtesy. Sales man- 
agers and old traveling men having 
the novice in training never fail 
to emphasize the necessity of abso- 
lute courtesy toward customers. 

“Tf you run up against a crank, 
give him the benefit of the doubt,”’ 
the sales manager of our house 
used to say. ‘Lay it to his liver, or 
bad business, or inherent grouchi- 
ness, but don’t resent his ill- 
temper, or talk back to him; that 
is, if you want to keep a customer, 
—and keep your job.” 

This is good advice in almost 
any business, but there are cases, 
at times, when forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue, and there are men 
in this world who have been pitch- 
forked into positions for which 
they are no more suited than gum- 
drops are to a humming bird. I 
have had buyers on my list whom 
I would rather avoid at financial 
loss to myself than sell to, but I 
invariably have pocketed my per- 
sonal feelings for the good of the 
house. j 

This spring the house made its 
usual promotions from the stock 
to the road. Among the young 
men sent out with a sample case 
was Wilber Foster, a mild, inoffcn- 
sive chap of twenty-two, whose 
demeanor had been so modest and 
quiet that his presence was hardly 





“THERE WAS A YOUNG CHAP 
AHEAD OF ME” 


“Marks’s door swung open 
after the young chap went in, and 
I saw the new salesman follow his 
card to the desk. Marks read it, 
then turned, and his thin lips curled 
up just like a tiger’s when a 
Hindoo baby crawls in front of it. 
The young chap bowed and said 
something. Marks thrust out his 
face and yelled, ‘Get out!’ It was 
like a shot from a gun, but the 
new man never turned a hair. 
‘Get out of here!’ shouted Marks, 
again, and with that he hurled a 
paperweight at the young chap’s 
sample case. The case fell to the 
floor and opened, spilling a lot 
of dress-goods samples upon the 
carpet.” 


do?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Do? He picked up _ the 
samples and shook them to get the 
dust out, and said, apologetically, 
‘Pardon me, Mr. Marks; how 
careless of me!’ Say, Marks almost 
fainted. He snatched up a paper 
and fanned himself, then got to 
his feet. His young lady steno- 
grapher fled at that, and I knew 
the end of the battle was near. 
Marks took one step from his desk 
and said, in a voice you could 
have heard a block, ‘Dash blame 
you, if you do n't leave this office, 
I’ll break your dinky swan neck. 
I do n’t want any dress goods, and 
if I did, I would n’t order them 
from a kid like you. If your 





known to the sales force. When 

it was rumored that young Foster was to try his hand 
on a Middle West route, many jokes were cracked at 
his expense. 

“Wait until Mr. Wilber strikes Council Bluffs,”’ said 
our credit man, who had spent some fifteen years of his 
business career on the road. “It’s acinch he will have 
a run in with Marks, the buyer for Fosdick and Pryor. 
You know Marks. He always puts on his French savate 
shoes with the spike toes when he hears a new salesman 
is coming. I ’ll have to warn Wilber to tackle him on 
the long distance ’phone first.” 

Foster accepted all the advice offered him, and 
listened to all the dark tales of warning, but when he 
left his face wore the same placid smile it had worn 
since his first day with the firm. About a month later 
I foregathered with a man named Baker, a salesman for 
a hat foundry, who was working his way back East. 

“Know Marks, of Council Bluffs, I suppose?”’ said 
Baker. ‘ 

I nodded. 

“Just left him yesterday. Say, he’s the limit. But 
I guess he’s had a lesson that ’ll last him no end. I 
saw it all, and it was a circus. Would n’t have missed 
it for a partnership with the firm. It came about in the 
queerest way,—entirely unexpected and all that. You 
know Grogan, the big chap traveling for Morris and 
Bernstein?” 


“What? Has Grogan licked Marks, at last?’”’ I ° 


queried, deeply interested. 

Baker looked at me in scorn. 

“Grogan? He lick Marks? Not much! He made 
one of his usual bluffs, yesterday morning, in Fosdick 
and Pryor’s place, but Marks threw him out on his ear. 
The scrap riled Marks, however, and he was about at 
blood heat when I reached the store. Luckily, there 
was a young chap ahead of me, and I escaped. The 
new fellow was a slender, inoffensive youth, with one of 
those ‘please excuse me for living!’ faces, and I felt real 
sorry when he walked into Marks’s office just in front of 
me. It was like the first act of that ‘Slaughter of the 
Innocents’ tragedy you ’ve read about in the Bible. 
Say, I wanted to go away and not be an eye-witness of 
the funeral, but I just had to stay and see it out. 


house can ’t send men on the road, 
they won’t get any of my trade. 
Get out, quick, and tell your employer what I said!’ 

“The young chap bowed politely, just as if he had 
nailed a hundred-dozen order, and turned to go. Then 
Marks made his mistake. He aimed a kick at the new 
salesman that just fanned his coat-tail. Say, I guess I 
must have dreamed what followed. I remember seeing 
a shiny new sample case fit squarely into Marks’s front 
porch, then a slender kid with a go-to-meeting face 
climbed up on his neck like a goat. In two seconds 
Marks was flat on his back, yelling for help. The new 
chap gave him a final kick in the ribs, picked up his 
case, and bowed himself from the room. 

“Say, I chased him two blocks to give him a drink, 
but he would n’t touch it. The last I saw of him, he 
was telling a policeman to send an ambulance to 
Fosdick and Pryor’s store.” 

“Did you learn his name?” 

“Yes. It was Wilber—think of it!—Wilber some- 
thing. Would n’t it shake you?” 

I learned the aftermath on returning from my trip. 
My first inquiry was for young Foster. 
man grinned. 

‘Oh, he ’s the white-haired boy around here all right. 
Did n’t you hear about it? He fixed Marks, of Fosdick 
and Pryor. Knocked him out. Marks was fired the 
next day for creating a disgraceful disturbance. And, 
say, Wilber sold the new buyer a hill of goods as long 
as your arm.” 


© . 
Quatrains. By Edmund Vance Cooke 
APPROPRIATE 


Verse is a drug, the writers say, 

Upon the markets of to-day; 

Hence, in the smaller towns, that’s why 
The drug stores keep the book supply. 


ENTENTE CORDIALE 


‘How wise thou art!"’ I said, and he 
Paid equal tribute unto me, 
Knowing that I, to realize 
His wisdom, must, indeed, be wise. 





“What did the young fellow | 
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Wherever You Go 


Half-way round the world you will seeshapely, 
smooth-fitting Regal shoes on the feet of the best: 
dressed people. Thousands of Regals are worn 
every day by Londoners up and down Piccadilly 
—thousands more are daily passing by the Old 
South Church in Boston, treading the broad 
walks of New York’s famous Fifth Avenue, of 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, of Van 
Ness Avenue in San Francisco,—and in all the 
large cities in between.— Wherever you seea spe- 
cially well-fitted shoethe chances are that it’s a 
Regal. 

This condition couldn’t last three weeks if Re- 
gal shoes were not distinctly and positively 
everything that good shoes ought to be—in style, 
form and make-up, inside and outside, from soles 
to straps. 

They are made with style in every line and 
curve and stitch—style that’s correct because it 
is copied directly from the new-designed high- 
cost custom models produced by the exclusive 
bootmakers who set the footwear fashions of 
the world. 

Quarter Sizes in every Regal model. 


Wherever You Live 


You can now select your shoes from exactly 
the same models that New York people are 
selecting. The expert personal service of the 
Regal Mail-Order Department brings you the 
same styles and the same absolute certainty of 
fit. By mail, as in our 97 stores, you secure all 
the advantages of the direct tannery-to-consumer 
selling system that brings you six-dollar shoes 
at the wholesale price. 

The. Regal Mail-Order 
Department is reg- 
~ularly fitting 
350,000 
satisfied 
mail- 
order 
cus- 
tomers 
all over 
the 
world 
—wherever Eng- 
lish is spokenand 
in many places 
where it is not. 
A Post Office 
is the onl 
essential. 












CAMPUS 


Extra High Cut 
STYLE 3F14 
(Special Custom Bench-made) 


We have had astrong and growing demand from many of our old and 
new customers for certain lines of special shoes, that—even by the 
Regal cost-saving methods of manufacture and sale—simply cannot be 
made up and sold for $3.50 per pair. Thirty-five of the 75 Regal 
styles are new this Fa//—and the regular price, right through, is 
$3.50, as usual. But to meet this demand for special shoes we have 
made up a line of 15 special models at $4 per pair. The extra 50 cents 
per pair on these new Regals enables us to build a line of shoes that 
we could never before include in the Regal list. 

The Campus Extra High-Cut model, as illustrated above, for in- 
stance: This shoeis made of genuine imported Hamburg * shell” 
Cordovan leather,—and it would cost you exactly §8 anywhere in 
New York City outside ofa Regal store. It costs you 50 cents more 
than the regular Regals, butit costs you just Aad/ the price the reg- 
ular retailer will have to ask for the same model 

It is an ideal outdoor shoe for the business man—an exact duplicate 
of an English shoe which is selling for two guineas in London. It is 
extra high-cut, with half-bellows tongue, to lace up inside or outside 
the trousers, double sole full length from toe to heel, with wide ex- 
tension. A lining of very firm, smooth-finished canvas is lasted 
into the shoe and topped with a facing of calfskin. The hogk-fasten- 
ings are faced with calfskin. Price, $4. 

Style 3 F 13—Same, but made of special Norwegian Russet grain 
leather, $4. 


THE NEW REGAL STYLE-BOOK—FREE 

The new Regal Style-Book is nothing less than a 
Regal store condensed. It brings you the practical 
equivalent of a big show window, a complete new 
stock of shoes to select from, and an expert salesman 
to find your fit. Sent free anywhere on request. 


Samples of leathers on request 






















Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, any- 
where inthe United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands; also 
Germany, Japan, Norway, Belgium and all points cov- 
ered by the Parcels Post System, at the same price as 
in our 97 stores, with 25 cents extra to cover all de- 
livery charges. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 
MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: 
BOSTON, MASS., 409 Summer St., cor. Bedford 
MAIL-ORDER. SUB-STATIONS: 
Factory: East Whitman, Mass., Box 904. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside. 
$20 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
97 STORES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
The Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World 


REGAL 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES 
$3.50 ForMenand Women $3.50 
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Expert Shorthand Writing 


A Lucrative Profession 


By J. M. CARNEY 


Few people realize the amount of money earned by 
expert sh i writers—men and women who are 
really c nt to do the best work. Much light 
was thi is subject when William E. Curtis 
detail« Chicago Record-Herald, what court 
reporters loing in Chicago, showing that men 
and woms uged in the work in that city earned 
more thar ooo a year, while the firm of Walton, 
James & I es a business of more than $100,000 
annually wt g shorthand. 

The shorthand reporter in the country circuit is 
one of the most independent and best paid men in 
his community. It is a poor circuit which pays less 
than $3,000 a r, and many of them are worth from 
$7,000 to $ joo a year. In Chicago, a woman is at 
the head of graphic business of $35,000 a year, 
and many es are known where men and 


women have made enough from a single case or 
investigation to pay for a home, as well as to lay 
aside some 











g forarainy day. In the case of the 
Pennsyl vs. The City of Chicago, tried in 
Wheaton, | ginning May 3, and lasting 105 days, 
more than $ o were paid the shorthand writers. 
Aside from the reporting work in court, shorthand 
writers are paid big salaries as private secretaries 
and in impor t commercial positions of trust. The 
recent death of Daniel Lamont recalls the fact that 
he bega as a stenographer, while such men as 
Edward B litor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
George B. Cortelyou, chairman of the Republican 
National ¢ tee and member of the President’s 
cabinet, and nearly all the prominent railroad men 
owe to st rraphy their advancement, as it fur- 
nished the opportunity for them to succeed. 
During t t two years the court reporting firm 
of Walt James & Ford—the largest shorthand in- 
stitutio t world—in addition to their court re- 
porting ess, have instructed young men and 
women é rt shorthand throughout the United 
States and (¢ ida. In June last, RoBERT F. Rose, a 
member of the faculty of this school, with a force of 
graduates this institution, which is but two 
years of ag ke all existing shorthand records by 
delivering ill typewritten verbatim report of 
the proceed s of the National Convention of the 
Modern Wo en of America, one and three-fifths 
seconds af journment. Sept. 5, 1905, GEORGE L, 
GRay, an « 1-year-old graduate of this school, 
was sworn in as official reporter of the Fourth Judicial 
District of lowa, a position worth in the neighborhood 
of $3,000 a 3 ie of the youngest reporters in the 
world. InS ber, Epwarp A. ECKE, who studied 
the shorthand taught by this firm by correspondence 
at Aubur Wis., was appointed private secre- 
tary to J F. Wallace, former chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal. Among other graduates of this 
school are 
Si Be Bs ial reporter, Waco, Texas (position 
wort > a year). 

R. L. Sa official reporter, Decatur, Ili. (worth 
$3,000 annually) 

S. A. VanPetten#VanPetten and Majewski, court re-- 
porters, 301-312 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 

S1GMUND MajewskI, same firm (doing a business of 
$8,000 ant ly). 

W. S. TayLor, official reporter, Duluth, Minn. (worth 
$6,000 ann ly ). 

J. M. McLauGHL1, official reporter, Burlington, Ia. 

Gorpon L. I TT, Official reporter, Mason City, Ia. 

F. D. Kt , private secretary to John R. Walsh, 
president Chicago National Bank. 

W. J. Morey, private secretary to Joseph Leiter, 
Chicago millionaire. 

W. F. Coop: fficial reporter, Tucson, Ari. 

W. J. Fi official reporter, Sycamore, IIl. 

O. A. SWEAR 1, official reporter, Lockhart, Texas. 

CHARI E. PICKLE, official reporter, Austin, Texas. 

ViviaAN FLEx court reporter, Davenport, Ia. 

Mary B t reporter, Ashland Block, Chicago. 

G. F. Lal court reporter, States Attorney’s Of- 

C. R. Cov rt reporter, Unity Bldg., Chicago. 

CHARLES E. § ETT, court reporter, Butte, Mont. 

By w to-day for full information, you will ob- 
tain ac e book, ‘Success Shorthand System,” 
of how t firm teaches and trains beginners for this 
work, f shorthand writers for expert 
work, t ith a description of how the wonder- 
ful record-bre ng feat in shorthand was performed, 
and a co} e guaranty given each accepted pu- 
pil. Yo taught at your home, and it is just 
as easy 1is expert shorthand as it is to learn 
an inferior system. Address, SUCCESS SHORT- 
HAND SCHOOL, Suite 211, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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HUMOR AND ANECDOTE 


The Czar’s Nihilist Friends 


[5 ALL European countries it is the custom for officers 
in the army and navy to pattern their beards, as 
much as possible, after the style favored by their 
monarch. In Germany, it is the kaiser’s upturned 
mustache; in Russia, the czar’s close-cropped whiskers 
and beard. Just before the Russo-Japanese War, 
there was a certain artillery captain, stationed at Mos- 
cow, who so closely resembled the czar in looks, 
height, figure, walk, and manner, that he has been 
taken for the czar, even by members of the latter’s 
personal staff. The ruler, having heard of this remark- 
able “‘double”’ of himself, sent for the captain, that he 
might judge for himself. The likeness was, indeed, 
wonderful, and the czar said, “Truly, myself in 
duplicate; but,” placing his hand kindly on the 
captain’s shoulder, “I would advise you to change 
your appearance.” 
“Oh no, your majesty, the honor is too great!’ 
“Then,” sighed the czar, “I am afraid some of my 
Nihilist friends will do it for you.” 


Geography as She Is Taught 


L71LE Rob was the prize geographer of his class; 

that is, he could locate cities and bound countries 
with great glibness. He could draw the most realistic 
maps, printing in the rivers, mountain ranges and 
cities from memory. Rob considered geography 
purely in the light of a game, in which he always beat, 
but he never associated it with the great world about 
him. Rivers, to him, were no more than black, wiggly 
lines; cities were dots, and states were blots. New 
York was green, Pennsylvania was red, and California 
was yellow. Of course Rob had never traveled. He 
was born in a cafion near the country school he attended. 
One day the teacher made the discovery of Rob’s idea 
of geography through the following incident. After 
vainly inquiring of several of the children where British 
Columbia is located, she called on Rob, who, as usual, 
was waving his hand excitedly, wild with the enthu- 
siasm of pent-up knowledge. 

“It is on page sixty-eight,’ he declared. 

After the roar had subsided, the teacher explained 
that that was only a picture of British Columbia. 
Then she asked Rob to bound British Columbia. 

“Can ’t, teacher; it is all over the page.” 

a + 


When Editor Scott First Saw Oregon 


HARVEY W. Scott, editor of the Portland “Ore- 

gonian,” went to Oregon when that region was 
less known to Americans than the remotest corner of 
Africa is to-day. His experience there for many years 
was a hard one. With his own hands he cleared away 
the forest trees to make room for the simple home of 
the pioneers, with its mica windows and puncheon 
floors; he split the rails for the 
fence built around the family 
homestead; he shouldered his rifle 
when occasion demanded,and went 
out to defend the white man’s right 
to occupy the country. 

Mr. Scott is a link between the 
past and the present. In him the 
early explorers who first pushed 
to the coast join hands with those 
who have taken up ‘the march 
of progress under later conditions. 
The trails of half a century ago 
have become the railroad of to- 
day; the bateau of the trader has 
given place to the ocean carrier; 
warships anchor where Indian 
dugouts lolled in the fifties. Mr. 
Scott was born near Peoria, Il- 
linois, in 1838. His father, a 
farmer, moved to the Pacific 
coast in 1852, finally settling in 
Oregon in 1857. Young Scott 
picked up a meager education 
at such schools as were afforded, 
but spent most of his time until 
he was of age at work on the 
farm. He finally applied himself 
vigorously to study, working on 
farms and in mills to support 
himself, and, in 1863, received his 
diploma as the first graduate from 


the Pacific University, at Forest Grove, Oregon. 

After working a year at the mines, and another year 
as librarian in Portland, while at the same time reading 
law, he was offered the position as editorial writer on 
the “Oregonian.” He accepted, continuing as an 
employee until 1877, when he purchased an interest 
in the paper which he now owns. 


a a 
Law versus Common Sense 


[N 1883 Judge A. W. Doan was sitting on the common 
pleas bench in a Southern Ohio town, hearing 
an argument on a motion for a new trial in a case 
involving quite a large sum of money. S. G. Smith, 
an able lawyer, who argued the motion for a new trial, 
presented a very strong case, but it did n’t appear to 
impress the court as the attorney thought it should. 
At the conclusion of this argument the court began 
discussing the merits of the case, and, in delivering 
his opinion, ignored every decision Smith had read. 
This was more than Smith could stand, and right in the 
midst of the delivery of the opinion he rose and said:— 
“May it please the court, the opinion being ren- 
dered is exactly contrary to the law books.” 

“T grant it,”’ replied Judge Doan; “but good law is 
good common sense, and I am deciding this case from 
the standpoint of common sense.” 

Attorney Smith carried the case up to the supreme 
court, but the higher tribunal sustained the lower 
court’s decision. 

_ a 


Two More on Mark Twain 
By HENRY IRVING DODGE 


"THE most interesting literary man I have met is 
Mark Twain. I was shown up to his bed- 
room, and he received me in dressing gown and slip- 
pers. His old friend, rheumatism I think it was, was 
with him. While I was there, a committee was shown 
in and asked him to speak at a dinner, which he con- 
sented to do, provided they would arrange that he 
should be permitted to speak as soon as he arrived. 
He explained that it was intolerable for him to sit and 
wait for his turn to come. This point was conceded. 
Presently the head of the committee, noticing that the 
humorist was suffering, said:—‘‘I suppose, Mr. 
Clemens, that it’s very painful for you when you have 
rheumatism to stand on your feet and make a speech.” 
“Nothing like so painful as when I’m in bed, alone 
and the rheumatism gets all the attention,” was the in- 
stant retort. 
* * * * * * * 
When Dan Beard was about to begin the illustration 
of “A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court,” 
he went to Mr. Clemens for suggestions. 
“Look here, Dan,” said Mr. Clemens, “if an editor 
should come to me and ask me to write him a story, 
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TEACHER:—“‘ Why should we always be neat and clean?” 
LittLe Lizzre:—‘In case of accident.” 
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and should then sit down and tell me how to write it, | 
I’d say, ‘Gol darn yer, go and hire a typewriter.’ | 
Now, Dan, it’s your business to illustrate that book, | 
not mine.” After a few moments of reflection, how- 
ever, he looked up and said with an affectation of 
great solemnity, “Dan, I don’t like to inflict unnec- | 
essary suffering on you, but I will venture to make 
one suggestion. Please read the book before you illus- 
trate it.” 

Mr. Beard adopted the suggestion with the result 
that some timer later, in looking over illustrations of 
his works, Clemens said:—“A great many men can 
make pictures for my books, but Dan Beard ’s the only 


* man who can illustrate my thoughts.” 


a” a 


A Plea for-the Foolish Virgins 


HEN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., encolntered the 
parable about the foolish virgins who had no 
oil in their lamps, which was the lesson of the day for 
his Bible class, every member leaned forward with 
interest to hear what a Rockefeller would say about 
the folly of improvidence as illustrated in a lack of oil. 
“‘And the foolish said unto the wise,’” quoted 
Mr. Rockefeller from Matthew: 25: 8-9, “‘Give us 
of your oil; for our lamps are gone out. But the 
wise answered, saying: Not so; lest there be not enough 
for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and 
buy for yourselves.’ ”’ 

Mr. Rockefeller forcefully presented the lesson that 
is taught in this parable, and said that the wisdom of 
being prepared for an emergency could not be more 
strikingly presented than in the case of the foolish 
virgins who had failed to buy enough oil. When he 
had finished and it was time for little talks from the 
members at large, one, who had a record for raising 
discord, arose and asked:—“ But suppose the price of 
»il was so high that they could n’t procure it?” 

Mr. Rockefeller called for the singing of a hymn, 
saying that he had unconsciously taken up too much 
time, and adding that the usual offertory would be 
skipped. 


A Finnish Fish Fable 


RvpyarD Kipxine, like the rest of his countrymen, 
has a sneaking affection for a pun. A friend of 

his, a playwright, was recently giving him an outline 
of a play, the theme of which had been suggested by 
a Viking Saga. A “witch-whale’” was a prominent 
figure in the plot. 

““Where did you ‘crib’ the idea?”’ said Kipling. 

He was told. 

“Ah ha!” replied he, “that’s it, is it; a fish story 
hooked from the Finnish?’ 

A s 


Why the Check Did not Come Forth 


RicHarD LE GALLIENNE, one of the best-known of 
j writers, went to a publication office to get a check 
which was due him for an article. 

“T am sorry,” said the cashier, ‘‘but I shall have to 
disappoint you, to-day. The checks are made out, 
but they are without the signature of our manager. 
He is ill with the gout.” 

“Extend him my sympathies,’”’? murmured Mr. Le 
Gallienne. ‘It must be very trying for him to be so 
disabled. I infer that he signs his checks with his feet.” 
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King Oscar Was a Genial Host 


ALTHOUGH the people of Norway have decided to 
4 . . 

cut away from Sweden, they have little against 
King Oscar as a democratic individual. He is a tall, 
erect, handsome old gentleman, courtly and kind in 
manner, and is, perhaps, the most approachable 
monarch. Several years ago, while aboard his yacht 
“Drott,” in northern waters, a party on a passing 
steamer asked permission to go abroad. It was cour- 
teously granted. 

King Oscar, in greeting his visitors, said, “I fear 1 
can not show you such a yacht as you have shown me 
this morning, but she is comfortable enough for an 
old gentleman, and I have spent twenty-two happy 
summers on her.” 

To a journalist in the party the king granted a few 
minutes’ conversation, and his first question, in perfect 
English, was, “ You have a great many of my country- 
men in your Northwestern Territories! What sort of 
citizens do they make?” 

“The best we have, your majesty!”’ 

Smiling, and thinking for a few moments, he 
remarked, “Is that the truth, or is it a newspaper 
man’s diplomatic answer?” 

Not long ago King Oscar was sitting in the smoking- 
room of a Wiesbaden hotel, where a group of gentlemen 
were discussing the questions of the hour, strikes, 
socialism, communism, the revolutionary tendencies of 
the time, etc. One of the party, expatiating upon his 
pet theories with considerable vehemence, wound up 
with the remark, “The days of monarchies are num- 
bered.” 

King Oscar looked up and smiled. 

“Evidently you do n’t agree with me,” resumed the 
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Avoid colds in winter 





You are not hot one 
minute and cold the next, 
when using Fels-Naptha 
soap as it ought to be 
used. You don’t catch cold 
on wash-days. 


As Fels-Naptha searches out and 
loosens dirt and grime without hot water, 
without boiling or scalding the clothes, 
no suds-steam can rise, no bad air is 
produced ; therefore no unhealthy germs 
are created. 


No steaming clothes to stand 
over, no dipping hands first in 
hot water, then in cold, no 
wash-boiler to handle, no lifting 
clothes in and out. 


What all this means to comfort and health you 
cannot fully realize until you use Fels-Naptha ac- 
cording to the simple directions on each wrapper. 
Remember that Fels-Naptha is unlike any other soap 
and must be used differently, to get the best results. 


Apart from avoiding bad colds 
there is the further advantage of hav- 
ing clothes absolutely clean, bleached, 
and purified at less cost of time, labor 
and money. 

With less work because Fels-Naptha does most 
of it; in less time because no old ways of boiling 
and scalding to go through ; less expense because 


helps like washing compounds, soap powder and 
fluids are not needed, nor any extra fuel. 


Get it from your grocer, or we will send you 
free sampie. Follow easy directions on wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha Philadeiphia 
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speaker, “‘but can you give me any good reasons for 
thinking otherwise?” 
“Only one, I am the king of Sweden,” he replied. 








HUNTING RIFLES FOR BIG GAME. 


There are many makes of hunting rifles, but only one that is always reliable: 

Winchester Repeating Rifles repeat. They don’t jam, 

catch or fail to extract. On your big-game hunting trip, don’t handicap yourself 

with an unreliable rifle—take a Winchester. They are made in calibers suitable 

for all kinds of hunting and in styles and weights to meet a wide diversity of 

Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made for one another. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


that’s the Winchester. 


tastes. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - 
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When you are offered a 300 per cent. investment 
look out! 

Beware of big profits! 

The normal return from safe investments is 4 
per cent. 

Some few pay a little more—many pay less— 

A safe rule to go by is this: — 

The higher the promised profit, beyond 4 per 
cent, the greater the reason for suspicion— 

The small investor can much better afford to be 
content with a 4 per cent compound interest return 
which he can get at the Peoples Savings Bank than 
to risk the loss of his savings through some reckless 
speculative venture— 

Four per cent. and safety is a good investment— 
the best investment in the world for small savings. 


Accounts may be started with any 
Booklet S tells 
Write for it 


amount from $I up. 
how to bank by mail. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SuRPLUuS, $1,000,000 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


FOURTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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There is a large and growing demand for illustrators who 
can go ahead and do original work. 

More high salaried positions are open to-day than there 
are competent artists to fill them. 

Do you realize what this means for you? 

Instead of drudging at office work on a meagre salary, 
where work is often uncongenial and a/ways planned for you 
by those who now how, you can, by learning to use your 


natural ability, command a /arge income and rise to a position 


of dignity—you can learn to plan for others. 
Anyone can learn to draw by our newand original methods. 
We develop originality and individual ability in our pupils. 


Ambitious young men jand women can secure a thorough 


education in a profitable profession by utilizing only their ! 


spare time. 
_ We offer completeand comprehensive correspondence courses 
in Commercial Designing and Lettering, 
Newspaper, Magazine and Book Illustrating, 
Caricature, Cartoon and Comic Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing or Architectural Drawing, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, 
A Special Course for School Teachers. 
Competent, experienced and practical instructors use their very 


best ideas in planning your lessons, and shaping them to meet your 
- individual needs. 
Do not delay. Write us to-day for full information concerning 
the course you want to study. 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 801 Chase Block, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Motion Picture 
Machines and Films 
Stereopticons an Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, etc. 











\ Catalogue No. 6 free. 
KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State Street, Chicago, Ill 








We successfully teach the profession of 


BY MAIL 
By the new, scientific Tnne-a-phone 
method. 





[4 : ' Many of our graduates are 
=| « ‘ earning $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
woe =a), Knowledge of music not necessary. 

bS Rovers . Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 24 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER 
‘eof you in 6 weeks for $3_ or RETURN 
. Lfind POSITIONS, too— 
FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 322, 1215 Broadway, New York 
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CORRECT TABLE SERVICE 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


HAD recently discovered, to my great satisfaction, 
that no less than five of my old schoolmates at 
“Old Oaks Seminary” were living in New York. 

I had been “Class Historian’? and my past efforts 
to tell the story of each of the fair girl graduates, and 
forecast her future and her fortunes, gave me a more 
than ordinary interest in the lives and present circum- 
stances of the young women whose names I recognized 
in a social directory—the editor of that valuable work 
having had the clever idea of ‘‘bracketing” the maiden- 
names of the matrons whose addresses were given 
therein. I had always felt an inward protest against 
women being so completely hidden behind their hus- 
band’s identity as they are,—though the sentiment 
may savor of “woman’s rights” from one who has 
never known woman’s wrongs. 

I called upon each and all of my old school friends, 
and had so warm and cordial a welcome that I promptly 
asked them to meet one another at my house for 
luncheon. 

Upon this occasion we so enjoyed “talking over old 
times” that we planned to meet once a month, each 
one to be hostess in turn at a simple luncheon, the cost 
of which should not exceed the resources of a five- 
dollar bill, and as far within it as we pleased. 

In this way Mme. Croesus could not tempt dear, 
merry, but impecunious Gladys Joyce to put a greater 
strain upon her domestic exchequer than it could 
easily bear, and Rose Madden—unmarried and an 
artist,—need not fear to ask us to a Bohemian repast 
at her modest studio. 

The remaining two, whose soubriquets at school had 
been ‘Heartsease” and “Chatterbox,” lived in 
unfashionable quarters, the former in a very new but 
inaccessible part of the city, the latter in a location 
from which fashion had long departed, but to which 
an air of quiet self-respect had succeeded. Both were, 
presumably, in “comfortable circumstances.” 

One cold but sunny November day found our little 
party assembled around the “hospitable mahogany,” 
in the tiny dining-room of the Joyce household. “I 
wanted to have the first meeting,” said Gladys frankly, 
“because I might not have the courage to entertain 
this distinguished company after being their guest.” 

“Bosh and nonsense!” exclaimed Chatterbox. 
“When you come to me don’t be surprised if you 
have nuts for dessert, and we pass around a flat-iron 
to crack them with!” 

“T think that, barring extreme cases,” said Mme. 
Heartsease with an indulgent look at Chatterbox, 
‘there is pleasure in variety, and every home has the 
charm of its own individuality. It is a mistake for 
every one to want to do things alike.” 

“Indeed, I agree with you,” eagerly said she whom 
we had dubbed Mme. Croesus. ‘We dine out a good 
deal, and by the first of March the stereotyped dinner, 
that seems to be repeated nearly everywhere, loses all 
flavor. Every one gets the best the 
market affords. Uniformity is neces- 
sarily the result. The very tables look 
alike,—hothouse flowers, silver cande- 
labra, bonbons, etc. There was more 
variety when a one-color scheme was 
carried out, but that has been done to 
death. Now what could be prettier than 
that centerpiece!” 

It was nice of Mme. Croesus to say 
that, and Gladys looked honestly 
pleased. I have always noticed that 
the persons who have the most, and who 
have seen the most, are always those 
who are readiest to express admiration 
and appreciation of the belongings of 
others. They are not afraid to be 
thought unaccustomed to elegance, and 
they know that the first rule of etiquette 
is to give pleasure whenever we may. 





It was a pretty table. Autumn leaves, gathered and 
preserved the month before, were laid in circles so as 
to form mats on the bare mahogany under all the dishes. 
The centerpiece was a very shallow basket of green 
osier, heaped with grapes and leaves. From its high 
arched handle, wound and tied with green ribbon, 
hung one perfect bunch of the fruit. It was prettily 
suggestive of autumn, as was the fair red apple at each 
place,—hollowed out to contain a fruit “ macédoine,” 
and with a leaf between it and the plate. 

The snap and crackle of a little wood fire made a 
cheery accompaniment to the animated voices. 

“‘Our markets are said to be the best in the world,” 
said I, “but we have been reproached with being ‘a 
nation of many religions and but one sauce,’ you know, 
and our cookery does taste too much alike. To tell 
the truth, our cooks are our misfortune, but our house- 
keeping is our fault. We ought to study it as an art. 
We leave too much to Bridget.” 

“Did you ever hear of the famous bet made in 
Paris between two rival gourmets?” asked Heartsease. 
“One said that the sauce made the dish, and that he 
would bet a good dinner that he could serve something 
that the other would not recognize for fish, flesh, or 
fowl. He won his bet, for his guest thought the dish 
either sweetbread or calves’ brains. It was neither; 
it was a pair of white kid gloves, boiled to shreds and 
served with a delicious sauce!” 

“Thank goodness,” exclaimed Chatterbox, devoutly, 
“that our cooks are not so proficient! It seems to me 
that the chief difficulty in entertaining is not so much 
the cooking as the serving. I think there is some- 
thing pleasant and ‘homey’ in asking one’s friends to 
come to a meal and take you just as you are, but—” 
profiting by the temporary absence of the waitress, 
she continued,—“my maid serves us as a nurse does 
the children at a nursery meal, or the man at the Zoo 
feeds the animals.” 

““T know what you mean,” laughed Gladys. 
is no deference of manner.” 

“She snickers if there is anything to laugh at,” 
continued Chatterbox; ‘“‘her shoes creak, she clatters 
the dishes, and shuts the pantry door very audibly. 
You always have to ask for what you want, for she 
never notices; and when I have friends with me my 
whole attention is given to or absorbed by her, to steer 
her right. I suppose, Mme. Croesus, that you know 
nothing of these plebeian woes.” 

“Pardon me,” replied that lady with feeling; “to 
parody a proverb,—‘ when the butler comes in at the 
door, peace flies out at the window.’ They are, as a 
class, the most faulty of mankind. They do just as 
little as is consistent with the dignity of a being made 
entirely for ornament. I get the best butlers I can, 
provided with ‘crested recommendations,’—meaning 
those who have written upon note paper ornamented 
with family crests,—but I have to tell nearly all of 
them that they must not pile one plate 
upon another when removing them from 
the table, that they must not reach 
across a person to place or remove any- 
thing to save stepping around to the 
other side—” 

The re-entrance of the waitress cut 
the speaker short, but at her next 
absence Rose Madden, speaking for the 
first time, said, with a worried look:— 

“T wish you would tell me how a 
table ought to be served. - My mind 
has been devoted so entirely to color 
values, perspective, and composition, 
that I scarcely notice what I eat, much 
‘less how it comes to me.” 

“There speaks the artist,” said I. 
“You know the difference between an 
artist and an artisan. The artisan hurries 
through his work to get to his dinner, and 
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the artist hurries through his dinner to get to his 
work.” 

“Your definition reminds me of another that is 
soothing to us unmarried folks,” she replied. ‘‘ You 
must know, therefore, that the difference between a 
bachelor-girl and an old maid is that one has had a 
proposal and the other has not! But, to return to our 
subject, I really should like to know just the rudiments 
of correct serving,—say, at a dinner.” 

She looked pleadingly around the table, and we 
instinctively looked to Mme. Croesus as the most 
experienced one to answer her. She was nothing if 
not amiable, so she smilingly said:— 

“T can only tell you that, assuming that the table 
is set properly,—nothing out of line, the glasses set a 
hand’s length from the edge of the table, (the larger 
one filled with iced water, but without ice), a plate at 
each ‘cover’ upon which is a napkin folded square, 
containing a roll, the knives and large «poon at the 
right, all the forks at the left,—the choice is between 
grape fruit and raw oysters or clams for the first course. 
A plate containing seven or eight oysters and a bit of 
lemon is placed on the plate already before each 
person.” 

“‘But one plate should be carried at a time,’* added 
Gladys, by way of her contribution. 

“Yes, that rule is followed all through the meal, and 
while the left hand removes a soiled plate the right hand 
substitutes the one for the next course,” continued 
Mme. Crcesus. ‘The under plate is left when the 
oyster plate is removed, and is used for the celery, 
olives, radishes, etc. Of course, everything is offered 
at the person’s left.” 

“Do you think the hostess should have things passed 
to her first?”’ I asked of my neighbor Heartsease, who 
replied :-— 

“That is an old custom; now obsolete, I believe,—a 
survival of the times when it inspired confidence in the 
guests for the hosts to taste everything first as an 
assurance against poison.” 

“My one bit of elegance,” chirped Chatterbox, “is 
a silver soup tureen, a wedding present, and now, one 
never sces one. Soup is always served from the side 
table, I suppose.” Mme. Heartsease thought that one 
might be a law unto oneself in such a matter at a Jitile 
dinner. Mme. Croesus added that a little dinner, at 
which the hostess ladles out the soup and the host 
carves, imposes a much more difficult service than the 
customary manner of passing things around in courses. 
“In the latter case, the servant has but to place a fork 
and spoon side by side in the dish and, with a folded 
napkin under it to protect the hand, pass it to each 
person in turn. In the former, the servant holds a 
clean plate ready to place before host or hostess im- 
mediately after withdrawing the one he or she has 
just supplied, and then, adding the gravy from the 
side table, carries it to its destination.” 

“T thought that the host had the plates piled up in 
front of him,” confessed Rose. 

“No,” said Milady Creesus; “that is now considered 
provincial. The newer mode is a little more elegant, 
I think.” 

“Which should be removed first, the joint or the 
vegetables, when all are on the table in the old-fashioned 
way?” asked Rose. 

“TI think the best appearance of the table gives the 
tule,” was the reply. ‘The soiled plates are taken 
away first, then the joint, and lastly the vegetables. 
After which, of course, the salt cellars and all the little 
furnishings not required for the sweets and dessert 
are removed on a serving tray covered with a doily, 
the crumbs brushed into a plate,—” 

“Do you prefer a brush or a scraper?” interrupted 
Chatterbox. 

“A silver scraper is the more thorough, but I find that 
the butlers all prefer a napkin, for some reason. After 
the sweet course, the finger bowls are placed, the fruit 
served, and then the women usually leave the men to 
their cigars, and coffee is served to them in the drawing- 
room, and to the men at table with the liqueurs. Three 
or four of the tiny cups and a small sugar bowl are 
passed on a serving tray to each person. But I am 
quite ashamed to have monopolized so much of the 
conversation. I was betrayed into it by Rose, who 
seemed so earnest, but really—I am the least observing 
of women in any house but my own,” and Mme. 
Croesus blushed very prettily. 

“T, too, must apologize,” laughed Rose, ‘‘for asking 
the advanced class to wait for me to learn my A, B, 
Sg 

“Be happy, my children. 
said saucy Chatterbox, 
sweetly,— 

“TI was glad to learn about up-to-date customs, for 
we are a little cobwebby in my environment. I 
think,”’ with a smile at Gladys, “‘that we have had an 
excellent object lesson to-day at the table of our 
present hostess.” 

None but my eyes caught, I think, her quick glance 
of approval at the little waitress—except those for 
whom it was intended. Her kind heart and perfect 
breeding deprecated the discussion of a subject that 
could not but draw attention in a measure to the one 
who was serving us, and especially to any lapse that 
she might make. 

“The class is dismissed,” said Mme. Croesus, smil- 
ingly, and the conversation drifted into other channels. 





You are both forgiven!” 
while Heartsease added, 

















A Mattress of Proven Worth is the Only Safe One to Buy 


Why buy any mattress but an OstERMOOR, when you can get the genuine OsTERMOOR with 
no more trouble than you get the distasteful hair mattress, or tle worthless imitation ‘‘cotton’’ 
mattress — made to sell on the strength of OSTERMOOR fame, but no more the rest-giving 
OsTERMOOR than a cotton plant is a muslin dress. These substitutes have no reputation to live 
up to, no ‘‘family honor’’ to maintain, —The OsTERMOOR is backed by 52 years of sterling merit. 

There is no reason a mattrcs: shouldn’t last longer than the bed. The OsTERMOOR 
lasts a lifetime—is practically un-wear-out-able; can never lose its shape; is built, not stuffed, 
so never needs ‘‘remaking’’; is germ-proof and cannot harbor vermin; is kept everlastingly 
fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

You spend a third of your life in bed. 
dead hair and disease germs? 
‘*just-as-good’’ mattress ? 


Is it nice to think of spending that third over 
And why toss over the hills and valleys of the ordinary, 
Insist upon the genuine OsTERMOOR. 


Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 


Call On One of the 2,000 Where We Have No Agent 
Ostermoor Dealers We Sell by Mail 


To protect the public from worthless Sleep on it thirty nights, and if it is not 
substitutes, exclusive agencies are being even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
established with high-grade merchants in believe it to be the equal of any $so. hair 
every town and city—so far about 2,000 mattress ever made, you can get your 
local firms sell the “Ostermoor.’’ Our money back by return mail. Mattress sent 
name and trade-mark label are sewn on by express, prepaid, same day check is re- 
the end so that you cannot be deceived. ceived. To learn the Ostermoor story, 
send for our beautiful 


136-Page Book Free 


It is a handsome, beautifully illustrated 
volume, entitled **The Test of Time’’— 
136 pages of interesting information and 
valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 
fine illustrations. Write for it now while 
it is in mind. 


We make no mattress 

that does not bear 

this trade-mark sg 
Send us your name and we will send you 
our handsome 136-page book, “‘The Test 


of Time,’’ and the name of the dealer in 
your place who sells the genuine Oster- 





moor. Beware of the “just-as-goods.” 
feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., @8.85 | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., @11.70 
feet wide, . - 30 Ibs., 10.00 | 4 feet wide, . - 40 lbs., 18.85 


* . 2 ° 
Sizes and Prices ¥ 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00 Express Paid 


All 6 feet 3 inches long.—In two parts, 50 cents extra.—Special sizes at special prices. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 
Spear every man and woman has experienced 


the desire, at various times, to write an advertise- 

ment; but there being no one to give an opinion on their 
efforts, they have passed the matter by. 

YOU MAY BE UNUSUALLY WELL ADAPTED ¢ 
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FREE, A THOROUGH CRITICISM. 
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Send to-day for our handsome booklet 
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City of Cleveland; how much money 
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New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
banks can pay 3. 
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se ly the fire-proof surface. 


It is Good Fire Insurance 
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Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera you use 
—more important than the lens 
you use. The amateur of experi- 
ence insists upon the film of 
experience. Kodak film has 20 
years of experience behind it. 


If it isn’t Eastman, 


it isn’t Kodak Fitm. 








Look for ‘‘ Eastman ”’ on the box; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK co. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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THE EDITOR'S CHAT 


Wealthy Ignoramuses 


was recently talking with a business man who is in 
the midst of the great activities of New York, 
dresses well, and lives well, but who, every time he opens 
his mouth, condemns himself, betrays his shocking 
ignorance of almost everything outside of his own little 
specialty. He knows almost nothing about the great 
men and women who figure prominently in current 
history. He could not even tell the names of the 
candidates for the presidency and vice presidency 
just before the last election. He said such things did 
not interest him. 

It is painful to try to carry on a conversation with 
such a man. Think of the splendid opportunities for 
education, enjoyment, and culture which that man, 
with thousands of others, is throwing away! It does 
not seem possible that a man could do business in 
New York City and be so ignorant of everything out- 
side of his own little groove. 

One would think that some of the millionaires 
who try to make a show in the world would feel 
chagrined when they contrast their cheap, shoddy 
education, their narrow, limited intelligence, and their 
rutty minds, their stingy shriveled souls, with their 
mocking wealth and their display of the art works of the 
masters and the books of great writers in their libraries 
which they can not read intelligently. How this 
ostentatious show of the material mocks the mental 
poverty, the brain penury! 

It is pitiable, as well as ludicrous, to see men who are 
rolling in wealth ignorant of the great world they live 
in, of the significance of all the principles and con- 
ditions which ameliorate and elevate mankind, men 
who know nothing of art or of science or literature, 
and whose mental penury is deplorable. They seem 
to think that a palatial residence, gorgeous furnishings, 
and fine carriages can be substitutes for that which 
makes a real man or a real woman. 
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When the Head of the Firm Takes It Easy 


[* is said that cholera victims during the rage of the 

great historic epidemics were entirely unconscious 
of their condition. They were amazed at the anxiety 
of their friends, and could not believe, even when in- 
formed so by their physicians, that they were stricken 
with the dreadful malady. They felt warm and com- 
fortable, while their flesh was really clammy and cold. 
There is a form of business cholera, also, in which the 
victim is often unconscious of his real condition. It 
seems to benumb the very sense of the merchant or 
manufacturer, so that he can not appreciate the ulti- 
mate fatal result which others clearly see, and he 
refuses to apply the remedy for his relief. 

Conducting a business is like rolling a huge boulder 
up a hill, The moment you cease to push it, the 
moment you take your shoulder from it and think you 
will rest and take it easy, the boulder begins to crowd 
back upon you, and, if you are not careful, it will 
either run over and crush you, or get away from you 
altogether and go to the bottom with a crash. It is 
necessary to be everlastingly pushing, following up the 
boulder, keeping it going, in order to get it to the top 
of the hill. 

One of the greatest dangers of early prosperity in 
any line is a tendency to relax effort. Many a man 
ceases to grow when his salary is raised, or when he 
is advanced to a higher position. Many a business 
man, after he has built up a large business, ceases to 
exert himself; and the moment he pauses in his cam- 
paign of pushing and struggling, the moment he begins 
to relax in giving his close personal attention, his busi- 
ness ceases to-advance, and fatal dry-rot sets in,—one 
of the worst diseases that can seize on any individual 
or concern. 

If a stone which a man is rolling up hill once stops, 
it may take two men to start it again, though one man 
alone could keep it going; similarly, it is most difficult 
to get a business out of a rut when, through carelessness, 
it has been allowed to fall into one. Take for example, 
the publishing business. Even a moderate amount 
of pushing and advertising, and a fairly progressive 
policy generally, will keep a periodical growing; but 
if it is once allowed to get into a rut it is almost im- 
possible to make it progress again. If the circulation 
should once drop, it would take about ten times the 
usual effort to get it going again. The same principle 
is true in any business. A concern, like an individual, 
often gets over-confident, gets the “big head,” so to 
speak, lays back on its oars, takes things easy, and then 
paralysis sets in. Dry-rot, like contagion, spreads 
through the whole establishment. 

If your business is shrinking, if trade is dull, if old 
customers fall away and new ones do not come, if your 
profits or receipts are not so large as they should be, 


or if your business is unsatisfactory in any respect, 
make a close study of the symptoms of failing health 
in your system, and find out where the trouble lies. 
Do not be afraid to make a thorough diagnosis of your 
business disease; no matter how unfavorable, let the 
worst be known. See if it is strangulation, assure 
yourself that there is free circulation everywhere. If 
new customers do not come to you and old ones do 
not remain, there is probably stagnation in some part 
of your system; deterioration is going on somewhere. 
Your business needs shaking up. Perhaps it needs 
a change of heads. The introduction of new blood may 
put new life into it. Perhaps you are trusting too 
much to others without keeping an eye on things 
yourself. The man who attempts to run a business, 
large or small, must keep his finger constantly on its 
pulse, in order to detect any rise or fall of temperature, 
any irregularity, or any jar in the machinery. When 
the head of a firm is trying to take it easy, there is 
usually trouble somewhere. Something more than 
the incentive of a salary is needed to keep up perfect 
discipline, and to get the best results. ‘There must be 
a personal pride, a personal ambition, an interest in 
the enterprise which one starts or conducts himself, 
to reap the largest possible harvest. Hired service 
will not do it. There must be a deeper interest even 
than just the money involved. There must be a 
personal pride in achievement, the pride in doing 
what one has undertaken in a grand way,—the pride, 
the ambition to do something that will count. 


™ ™ 
Training for Leadership 


NE great flaw in the education of the young is its 
failure to develop individuality. Boys and girls with 
the most diverse tastes and talents are put through the 
same curriculum. The dull boy and the bright boy, 
the dreamy booklover and the matter-of-fact realist, 
the active, inventive spirit, and the one whose soul is 
attuned to hidden music, the youth with the brain of 
a financier, and the one who delights in mimic warfare 
and strategic games,—all are put into the same mold 
and subjected to the same processes. The result is 
inevitable. Nine tenths of the children educated in 
this machine-like fashion are copies of one another 
and reproductions of the same pattern. Our system 
of education tends to destroy individuality. 

Except in cases where special talents and char- 
acteristics are so marked that they can not be dulled 
or blunted by any amount of conventional training, 
the collective method of education destroys individu- 
ality, nips originality in the bud, and tends to make 
the child a weakling, or an imitator, instead of an 
original, forceful, distinct entity. 

A great many people remain trailers all their lives, 
followers of others, echoes instead of realities, because 
their distinctive qualities, their original powers, were not 
developed, called out, or encouraged in youth. 

What a sorry sight is a man with great possibilities 
of leadership following somebody else all his life, 
seeking the advice of others when he is amply able to 
give it, and never daring to venture on his own judg- 
ment, because he has always leaned upon others, or 
depended upon some one else to lead the way! His 
common sense and power of independent decision, 
his strongest inherent qualities, lie dormant within 
him. He is doing the work of a pigmy when he has 
the undeveloped capabilities of a giant, all because of 
a lack of proper individual training. 

True education, the education for which the world 
is ripe, is unfoldment, calling out the germs of possi- 
bilities, developing original force, fostering  self- 
reliance, encouraging and stimulating initiative power 
and executive ability, cultivating all the faculties, 
and exercising, strengthening, and buttressing them. 

We want leaders and originators more than we want 
followers or imitators. We have enough, and to spare, 
of those who are willing to lean on others. We want 
our young people to depend on themselves. We want 
them to be so educated that their qualities of leader- 
ship, theit originality, and their individuality will be 
emphasized and strengthened instead of obliterated. 

Self-assertion, the spirit of independence, the courage, 
the manhood which respects its own powers and is 
determined to rely upon them, and belief in oneself, 
the qualities which characterize a leader, can be culti- 
vated by every human being. But if these qualities 
are not drawn out in youth they may forever lie dormant 
in the soul. 

Scores of college graduates, who have won their 
diplomas legitimately and honorably, fail hopelessly 
when they attempt to grapple with the practical side 
of life. They have no qualities of leadership, no in- 
dependence of thought, and no self-reliance. They 
are stuffed with facts and theories, but their executive 
faculties, their powers of combination and assimilation, 
the qualities which grasp and hold and manipulate, 
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all lie dormant within them. They were not trained 
in boyhood to depend upon their own judgment, hence 
itis weak, hesitating, and uncertain. Their common 
sense has never been put to the test. They do not know 
how to be aggressive, or how to marshal their facts and 
theories and reduce them to working proportions. 

Whatever you learn in school or college, remember 
that it is the executive talent, the ability to do things 
and the power of achievement that counts. It is not 
the great scholar, who is brimful of facts and theories, 
but the practical man, who knows what he ought to 
do and who will do it, who deals with conditions, not 
theories, and who can bring about results, that is in 
demand everywhere. 

Education is not a stuffing of the memory with facts 
and theories until it becomes like an unwieldy ency- 
clopedia or dictionary that can not be handled with ease. 
A really educated man is not loaded down with text- 
book information that he can not put into practice. 
He knows how to utilize every bit of his knowledge. 
His education gives him executive power, and makes 
him master of himself, with ability to manipulate 
perfectly all the powers that God has planted in his 
soul. The man who is rightly educated will never 
be a leaner, imitator, or follower. He may not, 
necessarily, be a great leader, but he will not seek his 
opinions from others; he will trust his own judgment, 
will pilot his own bark, no matter how rough or troubled 
the waters, will be himself, and will live his own life, 
wherever his lot may be cast. 
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Be Ready for Instant Battle 


MAN should keep his mind up to the standard; 

he should keep it disciplined and ready for action. 
To do this it must be trained, drilled every day in 
mental tactics, so that it will be strong, vigorous, and 
alert, ready to act in an emergency with the maximum 
efficiency of which it is capable. What condition for 
a sea fight would our navy be in if we, for five years, 
dropped all gun practice and ship discipline, and allowed 
all the naval officers and sailors to do as they pleased 
and have a good time? Young men would say that 
would be ridiculous. But is it any more ridiculous 
than to expect the mind to cope with a commercial 
crisis or a political emergency, or to solve a great social 
problem with untrained powers? 

Your mind is your personal navy. Your faculties 
are your ships and men; and if you are not ready for 
life’s great battle, ready for an emergency, how can 
you expect to conquer when the crisis comes? 

Many an army has been conquered because the 
men were caught napping and the officers unprepared. 
It is the alert general, who has his forces in perfect 
trim, disciplined with a fine persistent drill, that con- 
quers in the conflict. If you do not keep your mental 
forces up to the standard, if you do not train them to 
seize with power and to grasp with vigor you will never 
be victor in life’s battle. 

» ™ 


Why He Never Got Above a Little One- 
Horse Business 


He did not know how to advertise. 

He did not keep up with the times. 

He tried to do everything himself. 

He tried to save by hiring cheap help. 

His word could not be depended upon. 

He looked upon system as useless red-tape. 

He strangled his progress by cheese-paring economy. 


He did not have the ability to multiply himself in - 


others. 

He did not think it worth while to look after little 
things. 

He ruined his capacity for larger things by burying 
himself in detail. 

He never learned that it is the liberal policy that wins 
in business building. 

His first successes made him over-confident, and he 
got a “swelled head.” 

His styles were always a little off. . His goods 
always a little out of date. 

He thought he could save the money which his com- 
petitors spent for advertising. 

He thought it was nonsense to pay as large salaries to 
buyers as his competitors did; but they got his customers. 

He did not appreciate the value of good taste in a 
buyer, but thought what he saved on his salary was 
clear gain. 

He was always running his business down. With 
him times were hard and money tight; business only 
just ‘so-so.’ 

He was pessimistic, and all his employees caught the 
contagion, making the whole atmosphere of his estab- 
lishment depressing. 

He put men at the head of departments or in posts of 
responsibility who lacked executive ability and the 
qualities of leadership. 

He could plan, but could not exec ute, and he did not 
know human nature well enough to surround himself 
with efficient lieutenants. 

He did not think it worth while to compare his 
business with that.of his more successful competitors, 
or to study their methods. 

He did not buy with his customers’ needs in view, 
but bought the things which he liked the best himself, 
or which he thought would bring the largest profits. 
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Mr. W. P. Emerson, who built the first 
Emerson Piano 55 years ago was a skilled 
and practical musician. His foremost aim was 
to produce an instrument whose splendid tone- 
quality, perfect action and lasting endurance, 
the most exacting critic could not fail to admire. 

From this foundation-ideal—conscientiously adhered 
to by 3 generations of his successors—has grown that 
superb modern instrument, the Emerson of to-day. 


83,000 satisfied users endorse it 


Its price is within easy reach of any one who earn- 
estly seeks genuine musical merit. Can you afford not to 
investigate? Write to-day for catalogue describing our 


Various Upright Styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Co. 
| 10s Boylston Street, Boston; 155 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER 


The House-Mother and Her Storeroom. By Helen Campbell 


“Jr Is all very well to tell about studying food and 

making bills of fare for your family,” writes a corre- 
spondent, “‘but if you lived on the Michigan peninsula, 
which is what I do, or in Arizona, as I did, adding to 
my list of abodes a period in the mountains of Georgia, 
in all of which places one must manage with just what 
can be had rather than with what one wants to have,— 
how then? What do you know or what can you tell 
as to handling the resources of a prospective fruit farm, 
chiefly apples soon to come into full bearing, where the 
men folks call for pie three times a day and the women 
folks roll and roll and roll the crust that they appear 
to think should inclose fish, flesh, fowl and fruit, for 
there is nothing it seems that may not enter into pie 
and be more welcome in that guise than any other? I 
may add that the family consists of myself and hus- 
band, a hard-working farmer, and his helper, and an 
American college student stopping in his course for a 
year to earn money forthe next one. There are two 
children—seven and nine,—and a grandmother of sev- 
enty, but very active and in fair health save for 
occasional rheumatism ahd colds.” 


a a 


The ‘men folks!”” This is always. the first stum- 
bling-block in the way of either simplification or altera- 
tion of fixed habits of diet. But it may be suggested 
that these same ‘‘men folks” acquired their habits under 
the training of the women who fostered them, and 
that the only present hope of radical change lies in the 
wiser teaching of the children, men being precisely 
what women have made them, plus inheritance from 
ages of error. The maker of men not alone in habit 
but in every fiber of body and soul,—the woman,— 
may well ponder the meaning of building a body, for 
many a man groaning over inadequate forces and a 
body which is chiefly torment} may say again, “The 
woman tempted me and I did eat.” 

As to the highly involved and most pregnant ques- 
tion, the answer is by no means that of the theorist or 
even practical worker in the present lines of the scientific 
study of foods, though both these facts exist. It comes 
from a personal experience of some years at a point 
far removed from the first available source of supplies 
nearly two hundred miles away and reached only by 
dog or Indian pony train in winter; or it might be, on 
special occasion an Indian “runner”’ or half-blood 
coureur du bois, secured for the emergency. Once a 
year, in September, over a “ blazed trail’? came the army 
wagons with their weight of provisicn for “payment 
time,” anda little smuggling might be done through them. 
Too far north for hens to live through the eight 
months and a half of winter, the only surviving hen 
from various attempts at chicken raising, going about 
on a wooden leg manufactured by the blacksmith to 
supply the loss of the frozen one,—eggs could make 
no part of the dietary. 


a + 


The lumber camp not far away had its fixed list of 
supplies best adapted to far northern conditions, and it 
was copied by the few white dwellers at the distant post. 
Beans headed the list; pork and bacon, dried apples, fir- 
kins of butter, unsweetenedcondensed milk,andmolasses, 
sugar, rice, prunes and raisins; in short, all the dry and 
easily handled forms of food, transportation being a 
very serious matter. This list was supplemented by 
fish and game of many orders, from ducks and rabbits 
to moose and bear. Wild fruits, chiefly of the berry 
order, abounded, and were canned so long as the very 
limited supply of cans held 
out, then dried and soaked 
before using, as with dried 
apples. 

Beef appeared but once, 
and was supplied then by a 
“government ox” which 
went through the ice on one 
of the lakes to be crossed. 
Rescue being impossible, 
the victim was skinned and 
cut up by a swarm of hungry 
Indians scenting the prey 





afar off. It had seen long service and my own portion, 
cooked slowly for two days, retained more or less the flavor 
of aged leather, and yielded only to the grinder. Broth 
and mince pie were the only possible methods of use. 
Pork, long barred out by both theory and practice, had 
its own way for a while, since a climate in which the 
spirit thermometer shows fifty degrees below zero at 
times, compels free use of fats. Naturally, then, pork 
and beans led the way, flanked by baked or steamed 
Boston brown bread and dried-apple sauce, pickles 
also being demanded by the lumbermen, who called 
also for much white bread in the form of hot biscuits 
or flapjacks. But beans, three times a day, were the 
main food, the combination here given being an almost 
perfectly balanced one on the side of food values, 
proteids, carbohydrates and fats in just the right pro- 
portion, the menu again showing the instinctive wis- 
dom found in all national dishes, their combinations 
suited precisely to the need of the eater. In the lum- 
bermen’s case pans of strong tea washed it all down, 
any oversupply working off in the tremendous bodily 
toil their labor represents. 

For the Michigan peninsula or any northern region, 
much the same order of supplies is necessary, but 
macaroni and spaghetti are an excellent addition, to be 
prepared with tomato as a balance to the condensed 
form of starchy food which they represent. Before 
any attempt comes to organize, so to speak, this food 
supply and to see its possibilities, get a good cook book, 
not a “Manual of a Thousand Recipes,” but one, for 
instance, like ‘‘Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book,” 
which covers the ground of both simple and more 
complicated cookery. ‘Mrs. Herrick’s Liberal Living 
on Narrow Means” is also an admirable help, since it 
means the savory preparation of cheap cuts of meat, 
and also of vegetables and left-overs. If, added to 
such aid, you have the sense for good combinations 
and seasoning, a very limited variety in the storeroom 
can be made to afford a satisfactory table. 

It is taken for granted that canning is understood 
and that jellies and jams are on the shelves. All of 
them, in moderate amount, are good for man and child. 
A rack of peanuts can be easily obtained, to be roasted 
at home as needed. From part of them peanut butter 
can be made for sandwiches by running ui. peanuts 
through a fine grinder. This food is not only a delight 
to a child but a very perfect form of nourishment as well. 

a +. 


The best dieticians recommend for a child from four 
to nine, as a day’s food supply, one and a half pints of 
milk, half a pound of bread with half an ounce of but- 
ter, one-eighth of a pound of rice, making half a pound 
when boiled; four ounces of orange or some other form 
of fresh fruit, or stewed fruit, when fresh can not be 
had, with only a little sugar, and two ounces of egg 
lightly boiled. Dates, figs and prunes are all desirable, 
and also a little of some pure sweet, like maple sugar 
or honey, or even a simple homemade candy, at the 
end of a meal, but never between meals. All “‘snacks” 
are barred out,—pie, cookies, or cake, being not only 
totally unnecessary, but also when eaten between meals 
laying the foundation for our national dyspepsia and 
its supposed antidote or cure in patent medicines. 
From ten years on, a freer diet may begin, but the 
simpler it is kept the better for the development, at 
its best, of the child. 

4 - 

Old age, it is now recognized by the best minds in 
the medical profession, requires a much lighter diet 
than is generally permitted 
it, and it may well return 
in degree at least to some- 
what the regimen for the 
child, much fruit helping 
to head off the rheuma- 
tism which is almost cer- 
tain where an oversupply 
of rich food is taken. 

Pie comes next in order 
in the arraignment, but pie 
is actually only the mar- 
riage—and a very harmo- 
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nious one,—of grain and fruit, or some other filling. If 
the crust can be made as the famous Shaker cooks make 
it, of rich cream lightly salted, and whole wheat flour 
stirred in till a dough is formed which is rolled very 
thin, it becomes an exceedingly desirable form of food; 
in its appearance not quite so attractive as the con- 
ventional pie, but excellent all the same, and so good 
that even the “men folks” will make no complaint. 

All this is the general view of what the storeroom 
holds, and what may be done with it; but to aid in 
making simple menus which plan a variety, a valuable 
series is added that was used with the utmost satisfac- 
tion by a group of thirty college students for whom 
it was made. ‘They had a special motive for eeono- 
mizing, yet wished good food, and the week’s dietary 
is one of the best possible suggestions for the use of 
small means. Planning in this way will prevent the 
monotony which often comes to the family table, and 
it is worth both time and thought to evolve for each 
season the menus best appropriate to ‘it, those for 
winter holding more of proteid and fats than that for 
summer permits. Fruit, fresh or cooked, is a neces- 
sity for all seasons. With this practice established 
comes also the end of worry embodied in the question, 
“What SHALL we have for breakfast?” An almost 
uniform breakfast is the law for the Continental 
nations. Our lavish American one is far too heavy a 
load unless it can be worked off in the open air. Scien- 
tific research has shown that a balanced and nourish- 
ing diet can be provided at a cost of ten cents a day 
for the raw food of each, and even with cost of prep- 
aration and serving added, it should not go above 
twenty cents, and may be even less. 


Menus for Siz Days 
g. 


Breakfast: Oatmeal with top of milk, fish-cakes, toast 
with a little butter, prunes, milk, and cereal coffee. 

Dinner: Beef soup, croutons, beans baked with pork, 
brown bread, apricot shortcake. 

Supper: Sandwiches, (cheese and jelly,) white and 
graham bread, no butter, sliced bananas, milk. 


II. 


Breakfast: Cornmeal mush and top of milk, baked 
beans, buns, cereal coffee, milk. 

Dinner: Split-pea soup and crisped crackers, potted 
beef, brown gravy, baked potatoes, bread, rice with 
milk and sugar. 

Supper: Brown-bread sandwiches lightly buttered, 
white bread sandwiches with date and peanut filling 
without butter, cocoa, popcorn salted. 


ITT. 


Breakfast: Oatmeal with top of milk, cream toast, 
cereal coffee. 

Dinner: Baked bean soup, crisp crackers, Hamburg 
steak balls, brown sauce, hominy, turnips, peanuts 
and dates. 

Supper: Potato and beet salad, gingerbread, cheese 
and mi 

IV. 

Breakfast: Wheat breakfast food and dates, creamed 
codfish, muffins with a little butter, milk, and cereal 
coffee. 

Dinner: Beef stew with biscuits, bread pudding, bread. 

Supper: Scalloped meat and potato, bread with butter, 
prunes, chocolate candy (‘‘fudge’’). 

wv. 

Breakfast: Oatmeal with top of milk, hash, corn cake, 
milk, and cereal coffee. 

Dinner: Vegetable soup, croutons, baked stuffed beef’s 
heart, brown sauce, rice, cornstarch blancmange, 
caramel sauce. 

Supper: Potato and celery salad, white and graham 
bread, fried cornmeal mush, syrup. 

VI. 

Breakfast: Cornmeal mush, with top of milk, hashed 
meat on toast, milk and cereal coffee. 

Dinner: Salt salmon, drawn butter sauce, baked pota- 
toes, parsnips, bread, evaporated apple shortcake. 
Supper: Cold sliced beef’s heart, creamed potatoes, 

cocoa, graham and white bread, ginger snaps. 
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Good as these menus are in their own way, fruit 
could better have been substituted for the too heavy 
ration of starch as in Ajenu V., where both rice and 
cornstarch are used in one meal. The amount of 
meat is good only for the winter season, in which they 
are used, and could not be properly assimilated by 
children or old people. In short, the house-mother 
must first study, then make her own combinations, 
omitting as far as possible complicated and highly 
seasoned dishes, and relying upon careful preparation 
and delicate seasoning and flavoring for those served. 
The average American scorns salads, but a taste for 
them means another source of pleasure, and if olive 
oil is disliked or can not be obtained, cream may take 
its place. Savory herbs should be in the garden, and 
used much more than they are, each one owning its 
own peculiar virtue, and tonic or anodyne as the case 
may demand. In short, feeding a family can soon 


become a fine art if the needs of each member are 





studied and understood. 
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‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One-Piece 


Lavatories 


“Standand’ 


ip dathas-e-taBelleltty-la mek estBeslelelcsae 
home because the rapid develop- 
ment of ideal home-making is 
founded on health, and “Stavdard” 
fBaths and One-Piece Lavatories 
a are conducive of good health, 
as they are sanitarily perfect. 
i They have the smoothness 
and snowy purity of china 
; i and the strength of iron. 
Sean Cheir surface is non-porous 
SM and there are no cracks Evaro! 
B® crevices in which dirt or 
germs may lodge. 


Our 100-page Book, 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” 
illustrates many beautiful 
and inexpensive as well.as 
luxurious bathrooms, show- 
ing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many 
bobbelc-MmeleMmelcecele-Lole) oMMm et Dt ela 
etc. FREE for six cents 
postage. 


CAUTION—Every piece of “Standard” ware bears our “Standard” 
“Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 
“Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark 
are on the fixture it is not “Standard” ware. Substitutes are in 
ferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Wfg.Co. Dept.36 PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stender” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. ; 


The above fixture is No. P-500-T, 
costing approximately $50.00 at 
Pe eicola Muro lolaiwelttoletelsa elteltelsae-tele a 
labor. 
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YOUR 
SCISSORS 


en you get used to a 
pair of scissors they are 
UR scissors, and no other 
cissors will feel so handy or 
i to you. The trouble is 
it ordinary scissors become 
rn out about the time you 
lly grow accustomed to them. 
way to avoid this and all 
scissor troubles is to ask for 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


They will last a lifetime, cutting 
sharp and true. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
m<¢ . and women, are the very best 
made, 

If your dealer does not keep 
Keen Kutter Tools,write us and 
learn where to get them. Scis- 
sor Booklet sent free. 

A complete line of cutlery and 
tools is sold under this Mark 
and Motto: 

“ The Recollection of Quality 

Remains Long After the Price 
te Forgotten,” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


. 


other 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COM 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, 
New_York. 
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“Simplicity Davenport Sofa Bed 


A beautiful Davenport Sofa instantly convertible 
into a luxurious double bed. 

Two fingers are enough—raise the Seat and the 
Back goes No legs—no fixing—no trouble. 

Just as sir 1s a cot, and a thousand times more 
comfortable. R res only 31 inches width of floor 
space by day and 48 inches by night. 

Many hand e styles, Oak and Mahogany Frames 
—upholste ther and all popular coverings. 
Can be taken yugh any door or window or up a 
winding stair 

Ask for our Simplicity” Booklet “12” and we 
will give you the name of local dealer who will put it 
in your home at our price. 


Jamestown Lounge Company, Jamestown, N. Y- 
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A Model 


work much simpler than it is.. There is no reason why 
the kitchen may not be as up to date as the rest of the 
house. 

A small kitchen, if conveniently arranged, is more 
practical than a large one. A room fourteen feet 
square will be found large enough for any house. In 
building a new house it would be well if the kitchen 
could be located so as to receive the sun, at least part 
of the day. It would also be well if it could be placed 
in the corner of the house, so that there might be win- 
dows on two sides to give a draught through the room. 
A ventilating flue added to the chimney, with a register 
placed in the kitchen side to connect with this flue, will 
be found a great help in the ventilation. 

Not only should the kitchen be orderly and practical, 
but it may be made attractive as well. The best floor 
is one of square red kitchen tiles. If the tiled floor is 
too expensive, a hard-wood floor is very good. In an 
old house, where the floor is bad, it may be covered 
with plain brown linoleum. This will be found more 
satisfactory than painting the floor, as paint wears off 
so quickly. If one can afford it, a tiled dado adds 
greatly toakitchen. Plain woodwork, with no moldings 
to catch the dust, is the best finish for a kitchen. The 
woodwork may be stained a warm dark brown, such 
as is used for oak; or, if one prefers, it may be stained 
or painted green. If the woodwork is brown, the walls 
may be tinted a light buff color; if the woodwork is 
green, a light yellow will be found a good contrast. 
The color of the paint in the kitthen is not given the 
attention that the rest of the house receives. It is 
usually left to the painter; and, as a result, we often 
have a muddy brown or a dismal 
drab, which gives the room a gloomy 
appearance. 

I heard of a housekeeper, the 
other day, who had covered the 
walls of her kitchen with blue and 
white enameled cloth. She did this 
to add to the attractiveness of the 
room, and at the same time make it 
possible to wash down the walls so 
that they could be kept fresh and 
clean. 

If one wished to follow this idea, 
a blue and white enameled cloth on 
the walls and blue woodwork would 
be very serviceable and pretty. 

A very good idea, and one which 
helps to make the kitchen attractive, 
is to paint or stain the chairs, table 
legs, and any other kitchen furni- 
ture to match the woodwork. 

One of the chief parts of the 
kitchen which may be greatly im- 
proved with a little thought and 
trouble is the sink. This should be 
open underneath, not closed in with 
a musty cupboard for pots and 
kettles. This, in the old-fashioned 











Kitchen 
By Josephine Wright Chapman 


HE kitchen is the workshop of the house, and as 
such it should receive the same care and attention 

as to all its details as is given to any other workshop. 
There are many little improvements and labor-saving 
devices which, if adopted, might make the housewife’s 


kitchen, was the most unhealthy feature of the room. 
Nowadays the kitchen sink is put on iron legs, and left 
open underneath. Of course the housewife has missed 
the handy little cupboard, and she has been urged by 
writers of magazine articles to buy bright copper and 
brass cooking utensils and display them on the kitchen 
walls, as is the custom in France and other foreign 
countries. All this is very attractive, but the American 
housekeeper finds it very difficult to get a servant who 
is willing to take the trouble to keep these polished for 
exhibition all the time. 

As an alternative, I would suggest a work bench such 
as is shown in Illustration No. 1. This is made of 
pine, seven-eighth-inch stock. It should be made 
high enough for the top to drain into the sink. This 
top should be grooved, and should project two inches 
over the sink and slant slightly toward it, so as to drain 
properly. The width of the workbench should be 
that of the sink, and the length is determined by the 
space into which it is to be put. Under the work- 
bench is a shelf about six inches from the floor, and 
covered with zinc. This can be washed every day, 
and can be used for dish pans, pails, and heavy kettles; 
thus taking the place of the old sink cupboard. Brass 
hooks on the upright sides and across the back of the 
bench held the spiders, skillets, small kettles, etc. 
If one desires, the cupboard may be closed in with 
wooden doors. The top of the workbench will be 
found much more roomy than the shelf that usually 
goes with the sink. At the end of the bench is a con- 
venient rack for extra towels. There should also be 
a towel rack near the stove for drying the towels.- A 
long brass rod is the best; but, if there is not enough 
room for this, a towel rack, which has an iron socket 
with wooden sticks fitted to it, may be put on the wall 
near the stove. This will prove very useful and 


the sticks can be easily removed when not required. 
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In English kitchens, the plate-drier is always in 
evidence, and it might be adopted here and save half 
the labor of dish washing. Illustration No. 2 shows 
such a rack. It may also be seen in place over the 
bench in Illustration No. 1. This rack is so simple 
that any one could make it with little expense. In 
Illustration No. 1 the rack is set on brackets, but it can 
be arranged so that it may be turned up against the 
wall when not in use. This is done by,hinging the 
rack to the wall on cleats, and supporting each end 
by a chain. It may be fastened to the wall when not 
in use, by a wooden button. 

To make this rack, first make a box of pine, seven- 
eighth-inch stock, four feet long, fifteen inches wide 
and about three inches deep, leaving one end open so 
that the water may drain into the sink. This box is 
to be lined with zinc. Make a rack to fit over the top, 
as shown in the illustration, with strips of wood one- 
half inch square. The cross strips are put on as follows: 
A, at the end nearest the sink; B, eleven inches from A; 
C, eleven inches from B; D, ten inches from C; F, at 
the end, and E, halfway between D and F. The 
pieces which run lengthwise of the rack are placed as 
follows: the sections between A and B, and B and C, are 
divided into five equal spaces,and the remaining sections 
are divided into six equal spaces. The plate rack 
should slant a little toward the sink, so that it will drain 
into it. 

Women are always loath to take any suggestions 
for their kitchens. Take, for instance, the plate-drying 
rack. A housekeeper would say, ‘‘My dishes would 
never be clean if they were not wiped.” Of course 
they are supposed to be washed clean, therefore all 
that is required is to rinse and dry them. It will 
only take a short time to dry them if they are rinsed 
in hot water. If the dishes are not washed clean, does 
she want to wipe the dirt off them and then use the 
same towel to wipe the other dishes? A narrow shelf 
over the sink will be found useful for lamps and other 
things. 

A shelf which can be hung from the wall on hinges 
attached to cleats, and dropped against the wall when 
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mot in use, will be found useful for an extra table. 
This should be about two feet or two feet, six inches 
wide, and as long as one wishes, and the height of an 
ordinary table. There should be hinged legs or 
brackets attached to the shelf to support it when it is 
raised. 

A small cupboard, such as is shown in Illustration 
No. 3, may be used to keep the servant’s dishes in. 
This is also made of pine seven-eighth-inch stock. It 
should be thirty-three and one-half inches high, three 
feet, six inches wide and fourteen inches deep. The 
top shelf should be placed ten inches from the top of 
the cupboard. The three drawers at the bottom are 
three and one-half inches high; this leaves a space 
twelve inches high above the lower shelf. One of the 
smaller drawers may be divided for knives, forks, and 
spoons, and the other drawer used for napkins. The 
large drawer is intended to hold the tablecloths used 
in the kitchen. The shelves may be inclosed in doors, 
or a curtain of washable material may be hung on a 
rod to cover them. This cupboard, besides being 
extremely useful, will be an ornament to the kitchen 
as well. 

Another small cupboard may be made which will 
hold a five-gallon oil can and the ironing utensils. 
Illustration No. 4 shows this cupboard. It is made 
from pine seven-eighth-inch stock, and is about three 
feet long. Its height is determined by the height of 
the oil can. One side is divided to hold the can, and 
the opening is covered with a door which has a hole 
cut out to allow the faucet to project. There is a 
shelf in the other side of the cupboard to hold irons and 
iron stands, and underneath is a closet for the ironing 
sheets. This cupboard may be enlarged, as shown 
in Illustration No. 5, with an extra cupboard to 
hold the washboiler, the scrubbing board, the ringer, 
and other washing utensils. This will be found useful 





if there is no laundry. If the cupboard is hung on 
the wall, it must be securely fastened. 

The ironing board may be set behind a door, out of 
sight, if possible. This may be held in place by two 
wooden buttons on the baseboard, and another on a 
cleat on the wall at the top of the board. 

If there is no convenient pantry in the room, a cabinet 
similar to that shown in Illustration No. 5 will be found 
very useful, and will be simpler and cheaper than the 
ordinary kitchen cabinet which one can buy. This 
cabinet is in two pieces. The lower half should be 
three feet high, four feet wide, and twenty-seven inches 
deep, with a four-inch-high base and a top which pro- 
jects an inch on each side and in-front. The lower 
part is to be divided in the center to form two cupboards, 
each having a door; one side is to be fitted with a barrel 
swivel, on which the flour barrel is to stand. The 
flour barrel swings out easily on this swivel when re- 
quired. The other side of the lower cabinet is used for 
the sugar buckets, and supplies. There is one shelf 
in this side, twenty inches wide. The top of this part 
of the cabinet may have a large piece of plate glass 
set into it, to serve as a mixing board. 

The upper part of the cabinet is three feet high, 




















four feet wide and fourteen inches deep, with the top 
projecting one inch on each side and in front. A shelf 
may be put in this, one foot three inches from the 
bottom. This, with two doors in front, forms a cup- 
board in which mixing bowls, cooking dishes, etc., may 
be kept. This cupboard may have a shelf placed eight 
inches from the bottom. This shelf should be only 
twenty inches wide, in order-to leave a space between 
it and the doors so that the bread board, knives, spoons, 
cork screws, and other small articles may hang on 
the doors. One end of the lower shelf in this cup- 
board may be divided off for cook books. About half- 
way between the two parts of the cabinet, a shelf six 
inches wide may be placed, which will be found con- 
venient when one is using the mixing board. 

The gas range is almost universally used in the 
summer, and it has been found as convenient as the 
coal range and more economical to run. It also takes 
up less space, and in its use there is no lifting of heavy 
coal hods, no cleaning out ashes, and no trying to keep 
a fire all night, and no disappointment in the morning 
when one finds the fire has gone out. Why not have 
these conveniences the entire year? The objections 
to this arrangement which are made are that the coal 
range is necessary to heat the kitchen, and the water 
boiler. This may be remedied at a little expense by 
putting a radiator in the kitchen, and thereby heating 
it as the other rooms in the house are heated. The 
water can be heated with a gas heater, or in winter a 
steam attachment may be used. These attachments 
will cost more at first, but in the end they will be more 
economical and much more convenient. 

A man would never think of the extra expense if 
spent in his factory for any convenience. Why not 
look at the kitchen conveniences in the same way?e 
Is not the kitchen as important, and should not the 
housewife be saved all extra work? 


The mind is like a musical instrument,—a violin, 
for instance,—which, no matter how excellent it may 
be, requires to be put into tune every day, that it may 
conform to the laws of harmony. So the mind must 
be attuned each day to high standards, that there shall 
be absolutely no discord between it and the great 
model instrument of life,—truth itself. 





A Nest Egg 


Start to lay away today a portion of your 
earnings. Get the saving habit. Before you 
know it, you will have a nest egg that will mean 
future safety and independence. It is easy to con- 
tinue when you have once made the start. And 
it is easy to make the start by our improved, 
patented method of Banking-by-Mail. We pay 


4% Interest on Savings and Time 
Deposits Compounded Quarterly. 


All you have to do is to write a letter with your deposit— 
another one when you wish to withdraw. No sending the pass 
book back and forth—no uncertainty as to your account, which 
is automatically checked each time you deposit or withdraw. 

Our institution.is one of the best known and most respon- 
sible in Washington. Our Western bank at Butte, Montana, 
has opportunities for sound and profitable investment that 
make it possible for us to pay 4 per cent interest in absolute 
safety. Accounts accepted of $1.00 and up. , 

Mrite for further facts and interesting booklet—mailed 
free 

Aetna Banking and Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D.C, and BUTTE, MONT. 








The place 
to insure is 


where you are a 
full partner in the 
management, 
benefits, privi- 
leges and profits. 

Its policy- 
holders own the 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia 
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THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 


This bank does not take the risks that are so 
inseparable from ordinary commercial bank- 
ing. Noman can borrow a dollar from it 
on his personal note—not even if backed by 
the richest man in the country. Its loans 
are made upon the best collaterals or real 
estate securities having a market value 
largely in excess of the amount loaned. 

Send to-day for our free booklet “C” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits 
by mail. 

ASSETS OVER 


FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


What to Wear and How to Wear It 


A.—Bridge whist score in green and white. B.--Handker- 
chief case, with padded basket, flaps sewed to gathered ribbon 
sides, and with a padded satin ‘bottom. C.—White camelias for 
the hair, studded with diamond dew. D.—Stole of flower 
petals, with the neck of small rows of gathered lace, with flower 

etals along the middle and with three rosettes of ribbon. EK.— 

Vhite satin gold brocaded bag, with band and edges of old-gold 
lace. F.—White roses for the hair. G.—Engagement book of 
Pompadour brocade, with gold lace and brass clamps. H.— 


Little Things a Débutante 


HE débutante who makes. her first bow to society 
finds that the young society girl needs a vast 
number of things which the schoolgirl never troubled 
her head about. She is launched from a wardrobe that 
is useful and correct to one that is frivolous and fancy 


Will Want. 





Spray of white wistaria for the front of the hair. 1.—Bead bag 
in soft colors on white with a ground of reseda green. J.—But- 
terfly to be worn to one side of the front of the hair, of gauze 
and gold sequins. K.—Pompon of white marabout tipped with 
black, for the hair. M.—Wreath of small roses for the hair, with 
a bunch at each side of the back, sparkling with diamond 
dew. N.—Wreath of fern leaves for the hair. O.—Cluster of 
moss roses tipped with dew, to be worn at the back of the neck, on 
the hair. P.—Dragon-fly of pearls on gauze,to be worn on the hair. 


By Mary Le Mont 


enough quite to turn her young mind into ways of 
vanity. 

Her mother and her modiste settle the matter of 
clothes for the maid of wealth, but there are thousands 
of young girls who can not have the aid of a smart 
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Plush Pillow 
Top Free 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist’s 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
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old gold, tan or + 


light green 

peeee aise, The newest 
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Special Offer crt $2.50, $1.65 
Outfit No. 97 

For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
—— Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp 
— piec: Practice Wood and full directions, all ie 

t fleathe: rette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send itC. 

0. 'e ou like it when you os it, then pay our special 
rice. When cash accom rder we include, free, our 
Pelican Instruction Hand aeook — 25c.), the most 

og re pyrography handbook publishe: 


ay for 72- e catalogue, No. 58 55, in colors, and 
M-pawe eupplement . 88 56, FREE. Illustrates 1500 Gibson 
and other  destgud stamped on articles of plush, 


\% wood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 
THAYER & ag verte 
hicago 


160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the oh ” 











me” Mother retires knowing baby's safe in 
an Ideal Crib. High sliding sides, ly spaced 
spindles, woven wire springs, patented ra : 
(on our cribs only)—guaranteed not to break. Differ- 
ent styles and pri Enamelled white or colors. 
1 for booklet, “A. Mother's Invention,”” sent free 


eo 
35 Broad St.,Utica, N.Y. 1425 16th St.»St. Louts, Mo. 
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| Stovek Polish 
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as paste or liquid polishes, X-Ray 
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CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair te 
its Youthful Color 











Culture is the ‘Only Way ”’ to make 
BIG Money on Little Capital. One acre 


Prevents 2 oa Diseases and Hair Falling 
———— yr ields more Reve- 
Ly cre farm with ONMK- 


and $1.00 at Druggists 
TENTH r Tuk We RK. My method of cul- 


ture and (0-0PERATIVE PLAN enable you to take life easy and live in 
comfort on the LARGE Income from a SHALL garden. Write to-day. 


T. H. SUTTON, G06 Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 





SHORTHAND BY MAIL resnitz “Catalogue and frst lesson 


free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box?, Will 








A FLOUNCE OF LACE HANDKERCHIEFS TO BE 
WoORN ACROSS THE FRONT OF THE CORSET 





modiste in everything, and who must help select or even 
make some of their dress accessories. 

Among these there should be several of the new 
separate collars to be worn with wraps, which, this 
season, will be made practically collarless. A blue 
cloth or velvet gown will have a small chinchilla stole 
that reaches around the neck and hangs below the bust. 
This will have around it a flounce of accordion plaited 
chiffon and of lace, with ends of lace and chiffon over 
a foot long. Such a boa is perfectly bewitching, and 
is intended to match a hat showing a combination of 
chinchilla and chiffon of the same tint. A muff to 
harmonize is made of chinchilla, trimmed with flounces 
of chiffon and lace. 

Green velvet often makes up a set of hat, muff, and 
stole; and the range lies 
between real and imitation 
furs and velvet, both being 
trimmed and mingled with 
chiffon and lace. Sometimes 
chiffon is the only trimming, 
and sometimes lace serves 
the purpose. With such a 
variety of smart imitation 
furs and pretty velvets from 
which to select, no girl is too 
poor to afford some of these 
pretty sets. 

Vanity bags will be in 
vogue this winter, and patent 
leather will be a _ popular 
cover for these. They will 
be fitted up with little mir- 
rors, powder boxes or paper, 
and innumerable little things 
which a girl will find useful 
in freshening herself up when 
absent from home many 
hours. 

The chatelaine, too, prom- 
ises to be a feature of the 
season, and among its usual 
dainty accessories will be found little jeweled dog 
whistles, and the ubiquitous powder box and mirror in 
the form of a bonbonniére. 

The débutante will want a wrist bag to match every 





AN OPERA BAG OF 
RAISED EMBROID- 
ERY ON SATIN, WITH 
METAL PURSE TOP 
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theater and opera gowni.rAs.these are quite expensive, 
suggestions for making them will not come amiss. They 
can be made of pieces of the gown and mounted upon 


bag top. To match a blue dress, a piece of blue bro- 
caded satin may have the figures picked out in small 
silver or gilt sequins, or pearl or crystal beads. Very 
handsome bags are made of pieces of obi silk; a quarter 
of a yard being more than sufficient. This material 
is very rich in design and coloring, and is usually in- 
wrought with gold or silver thread. It is a good plan 
to mount these bags differ- 
ently, as variety has a 
charm of its own. For 
holding valuable lorgnettes 
and bonbonniéres, the bags 
fastened with ivory slides 
are the best to select, since 
they can never be opened 
except by the person who 
carries them, and who has 
learned the very simple 
trick of loosening the cords. 
Next to these the metal 
bag tops are best. 

A vast assortment .of 
slippers, stockings, and 
gloves will be needed to 
match the d¢butante’s 
gowns. Glacé kid will be 
found most serviceable for 
both slippers and long 
gloves, and plain stockings 
are considered quite smart. 
A little touch of hand 
embroidery upon the in- 
step will prove sufficiently 
decorative for stockings to 
be worn with full dress. 

Innumerable pompa- 
dour roses of silk, satin, chiffon, and velvet will be 
mingled with dress trimmings and used in the hair, 
and even upon hats. Any clever girl, who has seen 
an illustration of these, can make very pretty ones of 








OPERA 
BROCADE, WITH 
DAINTY IVORY SLIDES 


AN 
Os! 


BAG OF 








folded strips of chiffon, bits of ribbon, and velvet. 


ivory slides, rods, rings, drawstrings, or a regular metal | 





CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter catalogue containing every- 
thing in the Woman’s Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 






























No. 61 x 420 Extremely 
stylish coat made of a superior 
quality of Cheviot. The coatisthe 
correct stylish 40-inch length tor 
this season. It has the box-back, 
is half-lined, and also the sleeves 
are lined with a heavy durable 
satin. The garment is strapped 
and plaited to form a yoke effect. 
Made collarless, and 
is trimmed at neck and 
cuffs with velvet pret- 
tily braided. Colors 
black, navy blue or 
brown. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Our spe- 
cial price, 


$7.50 








No. 
61x42 


$0.75 














S No. Gix42k. 
Thishandsome 
coat is made of that 
stylish durable cloth, 
“Panne Cheviot.” It 
measures full 44 ins. 
in length and has the 
tight-fitting bac 

The coat, and also the 
sleeves, are lined with a 
heavy quality of satin. 
Coat is cut collariess style 
and is trimmed around 
neck and cuffs with stitch- 
ed velvet. Four wide 
‘broadcloth straps run the 
full length of the garment 
back and front. These 
are closely tailor-stitched, 
giving tothe garment an 
exquisite and stylish ap- 
pearance. Coat comes in 
black ome. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. If you want to wear the 
most etzush, stunning coat in your city, order this 















special bargain before our stock isexhausted. Price, $9.75 

We have — We 

xe OPERE ==" 

Branch No 

Sameen SIXTH AVE. fy Agents 
NEW YORK CITY.NY. 




















THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


dear Sirs: 370 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y¥. 
Please mail me your booklet explaming your method o 
training by study at home, 
Invalaable for the practicing nurse or the beginner. 
» murses and patients. 
lan — Pec 20-1 of graduates earning $12 to $80 
Yours traly, 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid. 



















Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices patterns, choice colorings. 
Ox 6, $3.25) Woven in one piece. Both 
9x 7} f., 3.75] sidescan be used; more dur- 
9x 9ft., 4.25] able than high priced car- 
9x10} %, 4.75] pets. Sold to you direct 
9x12 f., 5.25] ®t one profit. Money 
9x15 ft., 6.25 refunded if not satis. 

factory. 








Also importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 


Enterprising Housekeeper 


A valuable little book of 200 tested recipes and illustrated 
kitchen helps. Sells for 25c. Mailed for 4c in stamps. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 

2257 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wonderful Fur Values 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Fall and Winter Gatalogue containing everything 
in the Woman’s Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 





























No. 19 x 422.—Girls’ 
Combination Set, consisting 
of large, stylish flat collar, and 
the latest new shaped muff. This 
exquisite set is made from the 
finest quality of White Angora 
fur, and curly lamb’s wool,which 
is recommended not only for its 
rich, luxurious appearance, but 
also for its durable wearing qual- 
ities. The set is exactly as illus- 
trated. It is lined throughout 

with heavy, white satin, an 


No. 19x 422 
Fur Set 
$4 .00 


the muff is finished with a 
cord. It is suitable for a girl 
up to ten years of age. Noth- 
ing could he more agar 
more acceptable for a present 

than this beautiful set which 
is shipped by us in a neat 


pasteboard box. It is posi- 
tively the greatest value ever 
offered in a child’s fur set, 
white only, price, ®81.00 


No. t9ndts 


$F .00 





No. 19x423 


Price, 83.50 


THE BAG STORE ACITY INITSELF 
We have 0 We 
ons I ! insTs rs ne 
Houses “areal ae Agents 
NEW YORK CITY, NY. 











aN S 


TALCUM 










C 
Alositive Relief => 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the —_ 


. Delightlul po shaving. 
4 everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
> cag ~Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 

ia GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark,N.J. 
a Ready 


my SQUABS for market when 


four four weeks old. old. A pair of breeders 
produce from 8 to 10 pair every 
year. Each pair can be sold for 50 
to 80 cents. Our Homers produce 
the finest squabs in this country. 
They require little attention. Send 
for information and prices. 

HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box M. LINDENHURST,N. Y. 


MA KE NIONEY EASY' 

















are money- 



















We want agents t represent us in every county acting: Ge 
popular Novelty Ratves, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, 
etc., on hand > very latest fad. 


Agents Earn $75--$300 a Month 


Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 
X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our Ifberal money making special 
offer to agents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening scissors are 

qui aoa ere yr lady agents. Noexperience required. We 
show yo' 
Novelty Cc mclery Company, 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 












START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


In Your Town and Make $5.00 to $10.00 a Day. 


Can be conducted spare hours or evenings at home or office, by any 
one. We furnish catalogs, advertising, etc., sapplying goods as 
orders come in to you Small expense starts you. ig profits. 
Fine line mail order goods. Stamp for particulars. 


CHICAGO SPECIALTY CO. (Est. 1885), Dept. 8, Chicago. 
Introducin; ~~ Hall’s ogg me on 


$1.00 AN HOUR, ¢ Combs. Samples Free to Agents 


C. S. HORNER CO., 1477 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 








JEWELED COMBS FOR THE.- HAIR, IN TWO 
SIZES, TO BE WORN ONE ABOVE THE OTHER 





Fewer jeweled ornaments will be worn in the hair this 
winter, and instead the hair will be decorated with 
jeweled combs and “ barettes;” with flowers, and ribbon 
and feather ornaments. Floral and ribbon hair decora- 
tions always look best upon a young girl. 

The débutante will want card-cases, hat pins, and 
necklaces to match her gowns; many dainty lingerie 
petticoats; belts to match her gowns, with buckles to 
match the colors of the belts, and these belts should be 
three inches wide in front by half that width in the back, 
where most of them will buckle or end in a bow. 


+ » 
The Trend of Fashion 
By Martha Dean Hallam 


"THE fashions of the season may be described rather 

as a development of adopted modes than the 
introduction of new ideas. Of course there are 
changes, and decided ones, but they deal more with 
details than with the general characteristics of women’s 
dress. Among the tendencies most marked in the 





6431.—Ladies’ Surplice Waist. Sizes, 32 to 42 
inches, bust measure. 


6368.—Ladies’ Thirteen-gored Skirt. Sizes: 20 to 





go inches, waist measure. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


BESI&@ 


APPAREL FOR CHILDREN EXCLUSIVELY. 


Designers, Importers, 
Manufacturers & Retailers. 
Invariable Excellence 

of Quality. 
Distinctive Styles. 


Out-of-Town 
Patrons can order 
as safely and as sat- 
isfactorily through 
Our Mail Order Dept. 
as by personal 
shopping. 


OUR 


CATALOGUE 


contains 20,000 
items with over 
1,000 illustrations 
of articles for the 


Complete ‘oiitiinees of Boys, Girls and Babies. 
Sent for 4 cts. postage. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d St.. - NEW YORK 
MAKE A STOVE of 


Your Round-wick Lamp 
or Gas Jet by attaching a ea at 


GIANT HEATER 


GETTING HEAT and LIGHT at ONE GOST 


It will heat any ordinary room ating the in zero weather, by 
a eres! and radiating the heat that ordinarily 
goes to waste. Does not — with light. 

Economical, as no more gas or oil is consumed with our heater 

attached than without. 
Absolutely no danger, as heater in no way 
interferes with re combustion. 
me. — 9 cold A ) vacui = : gencinie. ie, 
eran warming, purifying and circulating 
No odor, no ashes or trouble. 
The Giant Heater is easily applied to any 
central draught lamp chimney. Oe , gas jet, or any 
mantie burner (artificial or natural 
Valuable at all cane of the 
the bathroom, sick-room, 


or office ; it eer 
fg shaving, warming bal 


y mail or express, pre, 
PRICE le race, 


You take no risk; if heater is not satisfactory and returned to us in 10 days, we will 
refund the money. Send to-day fora Heater. Pamphlets and testimonials free. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 355 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


‘‘How to Remember’’ 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 









ptTiAN Vis 























ad 
heating water 


How it Makes es” "food, etc. Sent 
the Heat 





You can pn forgetting by a little practice 

and a few simple rules. You can study my 

urse an zwnere, any_time, in spare moments. 

= A than your mem- 

siness capacity, social 

y pal. for names, faces, bus- 

iness details, study. svelops will, concentration, conversation, 

pa ublic gpenking writing, etc. Write Ls a for free copy of my 
teresting boo! let, ** How to Remember.” 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 796 ‘ImnaLL HALL, CHICAGO 


BEYOUROWNTAXIDERMIST 


teach you by mail to stuff and mount 

Birds, ‘Animale. Fishes, ete. Themost fascinating 
of arts. Easily lea: pony LA Men, Womenand Boys. 

Big profits. Save your fine ae. Decorate home 

and den. Eniey, your — reece (tad in- 

come. Weteach Standard Methods Only guaran- 

tee success, If you hunt, fish Igveor enjoy hatare 

in any wa 7a should know 

Investigate 'y. ite for particulars, NEW CATA 

‘and Taxidermy Astewdard FREE. N. W. SCHOOL 

OF TAXIDERMY, 29 N Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


eA fe KER’S Arctic ic Socks 


+. for be 
























er’s name in ev 


Look ery pair. 
J. iH. Parker 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


for 
Dept. 5 5, 





ASTORY-WRITING AND JOURNALISM 

taught by mail ; short stories and book MSS. criti- 

cisedand revised ; also sold andsyndicated oncom- 

mission. Send for free booklet, ‘* Writing for Profit’’; 

tellshow, The National Press Association 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press Small new Press 
Ao 
type, paper, cards, etc. 

MERIDEN, 


WRITE 
A STORY?. 











THE PRESS CO. 33 CONN. 
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November, 1905 


THE TADIES WORLD 


fs one of the largest, best, brightest and most practical 
magazines published for. women and the home. Each issue 
contains from 36 to 44 large pages, size of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, enclosed in a handsome coyer, printed in colors. Its 
departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekeeping, Out-of- 
Doors, Artistic Needlework Fashions, Hygiene, Boys and 
Girls, Mothers’ Corner, Illustrated Feature Articles, 
Home Decoration, etc. It numbers among its 
contributors many of the best up-to-date 

magazine writers. It is profusely and 

handsomely illustrated. In order 

to introduce our magazine 
into thousands of new 
homes where it is 
not already 
taken, 









we will 

send it 

three months— 

including the special 

Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas issues—to any address, 

prepaid, for only 10 cents in stamps. 

Being so firmly convinced that you will 

.want it continued if you give ita trial, we 

make this extremely liberal introductory offer. 

The issues we shall send you will be rich in literary 

material and illustrations. A brilliant new Serial Siory by 

the popular author, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, commences in the 

November number Send along the postage stamps and give 

our magazine a trial. A prompt order will bring you an extra 

copy of a recent issue free, which we will include for good 
measure. Address Dept. L. 


S. H. MOORE CO., 23 J Hall Place, New York. 





THE ORIGINAL 


With oO lelwel a we: 
ee ee 
Mary used to take a lamb to school; 

now she takes a package of— 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


It makes the children laugh and play just the 
same. It’s so delicious and wholesome. 
Lamont, Uorliss & Co,, Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St,, New York 


SHORTHAND | 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absol en guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days. ou can learn in — time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. Noneed to spend months as with 
old systems. ye -_— System is easy to learn—easy 

write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled re positions—no shading, asin other systems. 
No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine characters to 
learn and 7 ua have the entire English (or any other) language 
at your absolute command. The best system for stenogra- 
phers, private secretaries, newspaper reporters. 


uawyers, 
ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and business folk 

usiness men may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
Does not take — Sol practice as with other systems. 


Our Cg eye high-grade positions everywhere. Send 
to-day for ~~ testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
931-40 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 





THE YOUNG BUSINESS MAN OR WOMAN SHOULD READ 


“A PHILOSOPHY OF SUCCESS’’ 





Mr. 1 Henry A. Wise Wood, the sina, who is well and wide- 
ly known as the °° president of The "Campbell Co., Wood & 
athan Co., and American Machine & Mfg. Co., has philosophized 
his own remarkable success in a small book that will be a won- 
derful help to anyone with ambition. A copy will be 10 
sent to any who desire this help to success for only Cc 


WM. RITCHIE, Publisher. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


Thousands of appointments made annually. New 220-page book, 
Complete Courses in Civil iService, by U. 8. Gov’t officer, pre- 
pares you for government iti hundreds of sam- 

examinations same as those given by civil service commission ; 
Perfect instruction in all subjects. Write for information. 


Civil Service Pub. Association, 3036 Parnell Av., Chicago 

















6433-—Ladies’ Evening Waist. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches, 
bust measure. 


season’s styles are the broad-shouldered effects, the 
sleeve having the upper part puffed and fitting snugly 
below, the pointed waist, and the high bust. The Prin- 
cess mode. will predominate in evening gowns and 
separate coats, and its influence will be more or less 
widely felt. 

The new skirts are both circular and gored, the chief 
requisite being a perfect fit about the top and a vol- 
uminous flare on the lower edge. A new thirteen- 
gore skirt realizes this in a very graceful manner. It 
is laid in plaits stitched to yoke depth, the plaits being 
adorned with straps crossing the gores and following 
the plaits up a short distance in graduated depth to 
simulate a yoke. The front gore resembles a panel, 
falling uninterruptedly from the belt. These panel 
effects are very modish. Many of the new gowns have 
the panel beginning at a high bust line and ending with 
the bottom of the skirt. They are exceedingly becom- 
ing, as they not only lend shape to the figure, but 
increase the appearance of height and slenderness as 
well. 

Tucks and plaits continue to form and adorn the 
separate blouse. A pretty idea is introduced in one 
of the newest waists in the way of tucks resembling a 
deep cuff on the sleeve. The waist is made of satin 
cloth in an old blue,—a late shade, very strong, but 
beautiful. A plain stitched yoke comes down to a 
fanciful point in front and back, giving place in front 
to a lace panel and collar in chemisette effect. Nar- 
row tucks occupy the space between this and the 
shoulder to supply a soft fullness over the bust. The 
sleeve is exceedingly pretty, with its cuff and puff in 
one piece, the former 
composed of tiny tucks 
in great number. A nar- 
row turnover cuff finishes 
this at the wrist. 

Separate blouses for 
dressy occasions are to 
be so popular that 
many dainty evening 
waists are being made, 
and will be worn with 
skirts of the same or 
another material. The 
elbow and short puff 
sleeve will reach their 
height of perfection here, 
accompanied by the high 
Dutch or décolleté neck. 
A charming waist of this 
kind is of- delicate blue 
“Radium,” hinting at 
rare shades . of pearl 
gray and pink with every 
movement of the wearer. 
The simple round neck 
is finished in rows of 
shirrs which provide the 
soft fullness for the 
blouse. The sleeve con- 
sists of a short puff and 6394 





94. — Ladies’ 
a lower portion shirred Sack. Sizes: small, medium, 
snugly to the arm. A and large. 


Dressing 
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10,000 Dealers Sell the Parker Pen 
SIDE TALKS about the 


PARKER uve 
Fountain Pen 


Standard or Self-Filling 


TALK No. 2--See our Christmas ad. next. Last 
month we told you about the function of the famous 
“Lucky Curve.” ‘This month, about another match- 
less Parker feature, the 


Spear Head Ink Retainer 

In the common kind of fountain pens, frequent- 
ly when the ink gets low in the barrel, the pen is apt 
to flow too freely and ink will escape ‘from the chan- 
nel, form at the end of the feeder, then drop off the 
point of the pen. This is called leaking or blotting— 
a most annoying thing. The Spear Head Ink 
Retainer provides a series of notches on side 
of feed, which, in conjunction with the walls of 
the pen, form little reservoirs, retaining this 
overflow and preventing the leaking or blotting 
that might otherwise ensue. is is to a foun- 
tain pen what a governor is to a steam engine, and 
is the most important improvement made in fountain 
pens in many years. 

When you buy, buy the best—a Parker Pen— 
and thus get the benefit of this most valuable im- 
provement. Guaranteed by the manufacturers and 
by more than 10,000 dealers. 

If you are interested, we would like to send you 
our beautiful Catalogue and the name of nearest 
Parker Pen dealer. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
96 Niska St., Janesville, Wis. 


r—Two Sides to This Story== 
“Get-Rich-Quick Schemes areFrauds” 


That side has been told very often. 
BUT —Are there NO Te a opportunities to 
acquire wealth rapid not—where do the 
new hundred Man amon Reckless Spenders who 
enrich the Amusement and Luxury Providers of 
the whole world—get their money ? 
= That is the other side. It is told by an expert in 


“*Speculative Ventures” = 


Only a Zit#2e book—but_ brimful of intensely interesting 
and valuable facts and information. If found, a/ter 
reading, to be worth dollars, you can pay the price, 
Ten Cents, if you want to. 


Address: PAUL D. de RUYTER 
213 Commer. Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


The Failure of Merrill & Baker 


has placed in our hands the entire remainder 
of their greatest publication 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


The sets are down to date and beautifully bound 
in half-morocco. Weshallsell them at 


A Very Great Bargain 


Hundreds have decided to buy Ridpath some day. 
Now is your chance and you can pay in small sums 
monthly if you choose. 

A knowledge of history, of the rise and fall of na- 
tions, is the most valuable of all knowledge. Ridpath’s 
is the greatest history ever written. It is as Stand- 
ard as a Gold Dollar and should be in every home. 

It is strongly endorsed by Ex-Presidents 
Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley, Jefferson 
Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stodard, Bishop 
Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents 
of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dart- 
mouth, Tufts, Trinity, Bates, Colby, 
Smith, Vassar, Yale and other Colleges, 
and by the Great American People, 
200,000 of whom own and love it. 

Ridpath is in 9 mas- 
sive Royal Octavo 
volumes, 4000 dou, 
ble column pages, 
2000 superb illus- 
trations. 

Send coupon 
and we will 
mail you 
sample 
pages and 
write you 
all about 
the book 
and the 
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price. You . ? 
WESTERN 
oan Gerer $° NEWSPAPER 
buy it so ASSOCIATION 
cheaply 204 Dearborn St, 


e CHICAGO 


Y 
od Please send me 
Ridpath Sample 
Pages and full par- 
ticulars. 


again. 
Mail 
Coupon 
To-day 
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ORIGINAL 
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ads, 
label. 


Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 
Good cooking is not merely combining 
ingredients but giving them just the 
& right seasoning to make them appetiz- 
$ 


ing. Wise cooks catch the secret of 
successful seasoning in 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


for Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Sal- 
etc. Note the signature on the 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
























MAIL 
COUPON 
TO=DAY 


per set. 


things happen. 













expense. 


40 MAGNIFICENT 44 Cents a 
BOOKS, less than Volume 


WE RECOMMEND THE SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDING 





books worth $16.00 a set. 


with the ‘*‘ Makers of History.” 
ou can imagine. 


and own these books. 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 52 sets of 
As one who reads you will be inter- 
ested in this offer. Read carefully, for this is a rare opportunity, 
and one that will not soon occur again. 
on hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings 
not enough to impair their real value, but su 
shipment as perfect stock—at the regular price of $32 and $48 per 
set. There being only 52 of these sets, we shall not rebind, but have 
decided to let them go for half price, upon easy monthly payments, 
and to give away with each of these 52 sets FREE one set of 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes worth $16 


The ‘‘Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instructive 
friends you could possibly have in your home. 
complete narrative of a man or a woman who in their time made 
There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
They are as absorbing as anything 
They are the kind of books that keep people up 
ate reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands know 
Their sale is ever increasing, because they 
are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and 
never looked at. 

Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. 
examination, if books are net found to be satisfactory, return them at our 

Remember, these sets are as good as new for all practical purposes. 
We guarantee the interiors are not injured. 


Description of the 


It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems 


and Sonnets, and embracing a 
history of the Early Drama, 








Free 8 Volumes Shakespeare Coupon 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY. 








82 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “ X ” 
_ beside it. 
Cloth Binding Regular pric e $82 per set). I will pay 
for same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: $1.00 
after [ exal nit 1e them, and $1.50 a month for eleven 


months. 









Special Library Binding fk (Regular pets OR peresh. 
I will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 
follows: $1.00 after I examine them, and $2.00 a month 
for eleven months. 


4 you send both sets of books, ** The Makers of 












It is under stor 







History,” in 82 volumes, and the 8-volume * Shakespeare” to 
me upon appro va , and if I decide not to keep the books Iam 
to return them to you, charges collect. If I decide to keep the 
books I am to pay you for the ** Makers of al you 


are to present the ** Shakespeare” to me free of cost. 





Name. 





Street 


City or Town 





State. 





Write a AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 


~ We Compose Music to Your Words. 
S O N G GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


an Exhaustive Biography, 
Shakesp ’s Will, yp eee 
tion to each Play, Index to 
Characters, Glossary of Ob- 
solete Words, Names of Actors, 
and Actresses of Shakespeare’s 
Day. Notes on each Play, 
etc., etc., from the works of 
Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, 
Hunter, Richardson, Ver- 
Planck and Hudson. 

EDITED BY 


George Long Duyckinck 


Many full page illustrations, 
including portraits of leading 
Shakespearian actors and act- 
resses, and scenes from the 
ee taken from the famous 

Kage y Gallery. 8 volumes. 

Handsomely and durably 
bound in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
with gold lettering and stamp- 
ing. 


‘too late. Only 52 
be too late. ly 52 sets sets will be 
given away. 


SUCCESS HISTORY CLUB 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PURE 
“IGHTLY. 
from us, 





In taking stock we find 


You take no risk. After 














gs are slightly rubbed— 
cient to prevent their 


Each volume is a 


Free Shakespeare 





TITLES OF BOOKS: 


William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard f, 
Cyrus the Saas 
Genchis Kh 
I 
Cc 






Kerxes 

julius Czesar 

Char us 
aries I. 

Josephine 

Marie Antoinette 

Hernando Cortez 

Kin ae 

Louis P hilippe 

Queen a 

See opr 
Warcaret of Anjou 

Richard I. 

Darius the Great 

Peter the Great 

Hannibal 

Nero 





Romulus 
Hortense 

as Roland 
Henr 

Joseph Honaparte 
Louis 








** CLINGFAST ”” a 
for cee cee hee ttle 

GUM, RIGHT SIZE. GHT em CLINGS’ 
Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. Ai 





“THE aormaM Co .. 82 Warren St.. New York. 


I. 
Mary Queen of Scots 
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» Ge ateaeke cles of jewelry, diamon 


in exquisite and exclusive designs. randest Jewelry 
for ——— (f illustrating these and thousands of arti- 
watches and silverwares. Goods sent on approval. 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, 41 Broadway, St. Louis, or 400 Fifth Ave., New York, 


he “World’ 


Wedding Invitations, Wedding Rings, Seeman’ and ty eee ey Gifts, 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


small chou of lace, tast- 
ened to the outside of 
the sleeve by a cut steel 
button, gives a very 
chic touch. A sugges- 
tion of cloth of gold 
peeps out from beneath 
the edge of the sleeve, 
which ends above the 
. elbow. Long gloves of 
blue, wrinking to the 
elbow, complete this 
very becoming toilet. 
Chiffon, net, lace, mous- 
seline de soie and chiffon 


broidered batiste, are 
excellent materials for 
dressy waists. Many 
of the designs are so 
simple as to be easily 
adaptable to home con- 
struction. 

The high girdle is a 
very prominent feature 
of the winter suits and 
tailored gowns. The 
coming of the Princess 
mode is without a 
doubt responsible for 
this. A Princess skirt with a high corselet coming well 
up under the bust, and a jacket of the fitted Eton type 
reaching just below the corselet, form a very stunning 
toilet which may be completed with a blouse of chiffon 
or silk of the same tone. 

The long, separate coat has 
become so important a part 
of the wardrobe, that many 
fashion artists in Paris devote 
their entire time to designing 
these garments. Not so very. 
long ago women thought 
they must make themselves 
unattractive in order to be 
properly dressed for travel- 
ing, or for exposure to the 
rain or dust. Thanks to vro- 
gressive humanity, this is no 
longer true. Ugly dust and 
traveling coats are altogether 
a thing of the past, and even 
the rain coat takes on an air 
of attractiveness. Many of 
the three-quarter coats for 
general wear are made of 
tweed in mixed grays, while 
others are of broadcloth and E 
serge. The long coats are a — il 
mostly modeled after the 4754.—Girl’s Plaited 
Highwayman’s, the new hop- Coat. Sizes: 5 to 14 years 
seamed Chesterfield coat and 
the long, loose soldier’s coat. ‘These are modified to suit 
the figures of the wearers, and many have fitted backs 
with long, loose panel fronts. For traveling and rain 






% 6430. 

6430.—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches, bust 
measure. 


coats, cravenette is much used, as well as heavy silk 


6392.—Ladies’ Rain Coat. Sizes: 32 to 44 inches, 
| bust measure. 
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INVESTORS 


How You Can Make Money 


Ist—We make money honestly. 

2nd—We make big dividends, 
from legitimate earnings. 

3rd—Y our interest is preferred; 
guaranteed Stock can’t pay lessthan 
7%, and in addition participates 
in all profits. You get “all we 
make.” 

4th—We will show you how 
this business makes $67 every year 
on $100 invested, from a small 
10% and 12 % net earning on sales. Compounding 
money in business Clearly explained to investors. 

5th—Our plan is sound; we have no losses. 

6th—We will make you money in our business. 

7th—This Company is backed by an able Board of 
Directors, honest, far-seeing, good financiers. 

8th—Our business has demonstrated its earning power; 
it is now in operation—a permanent success. 


Few Know How to Make Money 


but our “ey legitimate methods are a demonstrat- 
ed success. ou will be satisfied with the security and 
safety of your investment. We do not speculate. We 
believe in up-to-date business methods. We have de- 
veloped modern plans, and keep the principal of the 
investment safely and surely secured, which is al- 
ways salable and trans- 
ferable. We can pay you 
large dividends in cash 
semi-annually, and (78 
on your money is specially 
guaranteed) with security 
exactly the same as a 
bank. Tell us that you 
want information, and we 
will send you our Booklet 
intelligently explaining the 
methods of making money 
earn money. It is co-op- 
erative, industrial and 
banking com bined,a 
matter only of handling 
capital properly. We have 
customers that produce 
6500 Million Dollars an- 
nually—not effective talk, 
but facts,which weshould 
like to explain to about 
1000 interested investors. 
Answer this advertise- 
ment, and write me per- 


sonally. 
HOMER J. YOUNG 
Manager 
The Homer Young Company, Toledo, O. 





Money 
Earns 


Large 
Dividends 


Safely 
Invested 























Film Failures 


If your film—or plates—lack artistic quality through faulty 
selection of view, poorly timed exposure, improper develop- 
ment or any of the many causes for poor pictures, we can 
quickly teach you to overcome the difficulties—at home. 
If the photographer finishes your work, we will instruct you in 
the correct principles of selecting artistic views, or poses, proper 
timing for exposures, etc., 80 that every pressure of bulb or button 
will count for a satisfactory picture. 

Our home study courses are mye, practical and cost less than 
the materials many uninstruct amateurs spoil every month, 
Courses also for beginners, advanced amateurs and professionals, 
Send for our Free Book and personal counsel. 


American School of Art and Photography 


J. B. SCHRIEVER, Presipest. 237 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Send 10c for our Big 25c Catalogue of Cameras and Photo Supplies 


PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1.00 


Easy Payment Plan 
$2.00 and up 0 a 0 Combination Steam 
Kasy to clean U"REE"W Cooker and Baker 

Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in fuel, labor, time 
and provisions. A whole meal cooked over one 
burner on any stove. It assures you deliciously 
cooked hot meals. THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. No 
intermingling of odors or tastes. Fine for winter 
use on coal or wood stoves. A necessity every day of 
the year. The only healthful way to cook foods and 














HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
.FREE. $1.0) Cook k for four cents postage. 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS $30 and $40 weekly and 
expenses. **@.HI-O * COOKER CO., 





It Whistles 











1124 Jefferson Avenue, - - Toledo, Ohio 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


We will send one set of high-class Cards, containing 12 differ- 
ent views from the most interesting Cities, Universities, Summer 
Resorts, etc., in the New England states, for 25c, or 3 sets for soc. 
No duplicates. N. E. Post Carp Co., Sta. D,West Haven, Conn. 


and tweed. The panel front is seen in these coats, and 
some very attractive ones have this as a continuation of 
the yoke. - A modification in sleeves is found in some 
of the touring coats, though the majority continue to 
be built loosely so as to go easily over the most deli- 
cate of waist sleeves. Silver gray, tan and black are 
the most favored colors, and buttons serve as the only 
ornamentation. 


4726.—Child’s Russian Dress. 
4706.—Girl’s Plaited Dress. Sizes: 4 to 10 years. 


Sizes: 2 to 6 years. 


[For the convenience of our readers, we will undertake to receive 
and forward to the manufacturers orders for patterns of any of the 
designs on pages 754 to 757 which may be desired. A uniform 
price of ten cents a pattern will be charged by the pattern manu- 
facturers. In ordering, be careful to give the number of the pat- 
tern, and the size, or age, desired, together with your full name 
and address. 

Address: Fashion Department, The Success Company, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City] 


The Man's Manners 


How Muc# nagging may a woman give her husband 

in order to keep up his manners? The old saying 
that a man is the pink of courtesy while he is courting, 
and stops it all when he marries, is constantly illustrated. 
Just whose is the fault and where does it begin? The 
lover springs to his feet when his beloved enters the 
room, remains standing until she is seated, opens the 
door for her, and stands aside when she passes in. That 
is, he does all these things if he is a well brought up 
young man. By the time he has been married a year 
he does not, unless he is a rare exception, think of offer- 
ing his wife any of these trifling courtesies. She may 
draw back her own chair at the table, pick up her own 
kerchief if she drops it, and wait on herself generally,— 
and on him, too. 

If the man is of the right sort he is usually open to 
conviction, and when his wife reasons with him—which 
is by no means the same thing as nagging him,—he will 
probably see the error of his ways. But if he does n’t, 
shall she persevere in the drilling process? 

Well, this is a matter the individual case must decide. 
If the husband is gentle and kindly, though neglectful, 
it may be well for the wife to recollect that the husband 
has more cares and expenses than weighed upon the 
lover, and that he is probably very tired when he 
gets home. Is his home to be a real refuge and rest 
to him, oris he to feel that there, too, he is to be harassed? 
Some sensible women determine that the comfort of the 
man of the house is worth more than his outward 
manners, and waive their own preferences in favor of 
his peace. It is the wise and womanly thing for them 
to do, in many cases,—but that does not alter the fact 
that the man should look at it from a different point of 
view. If he has been trained in these small courtesies, 
they will be no burden to him, and he will be thankful 
to have them recalled to him if work has made him 
careless. 

But for her boys the mother need show no such con- 
sideration. In their case she has a responsibility, and 
she should not be slow to discharge it. It is very easy 
for both her and them to become careless. I thought 
of that not long ago, when I saw a young man, who had 
always before impressed me as point device in his 
‘manners, stand in the hall of his home with his hat on, 
kiss his mother and sister good-by without uncovering 
his head, and walk off to business without showing to 
his family the courtesy he would have displayed to the 
rherest stranger, of lifting his hat at saying good-by. I 
blamed the boy,—but I blamed the mother more. 
That boy will be one of the careless husbands, and his 
mother is responsible for it. 

* » 


Three Kinds of Courage 
By Roy Farrell Greene 


There’s the courage that nerves you in starting to climb 
The mount of Success rising sheer, 

And when you’ve slipped back, there’s the courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear, 

These two kinds of courage, I give you my word, 
Are worthy of tribute,—but then, 

You’ll not reach the summit unless you’ve the third,— 





How Clara Doner 
Doubled Her Salary 


A Story of Business Success 
Full of Inspiration 
for Others. 


Limerick, N. Y., (Special Correspondence)—Miss Clara E. 
Doner, who is here on a visit to her parents, is receiving the 
congratulations of her friends on her success in business life. 
She is now head bookkeeper in a business house in Rochester 
N. Y., and the story how she rose to her present position, and 
how she qualified herself for it, is one that is full of encourage- 
ment to others. In the course of a conversation with your 
correspondent, Miss Doner said: 
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“T left my homein Limerick because it was necessary that I 
should earn my own living, and, as you know, there is abso- 
lutely no way to do that in this sonal place. I tirst succeeded 
in getting a position as saleswoman ina city store, but the most 
I could earn was $6a week. I decided to study and prepare 
myself tor a better position, and after reading an advertise- 
ment of the Commercial Cerrespondence Schools of Rochester, 
N. Y., Il answered it. I received a copy of their booklet, ‘How 
to Become an Expert Bookkeeper,’ and an offer to teach me 
bookkeeping free and their assurance that they would use their 
endeavor to place mein a position when I was qualified to 
keep a set of books. Every promise they made me was carried 
out to the letter. I owe my present position entirely to the 
school, and I never shall be able to repay the Commercial! Cor- 
respondence Schools what they have done for me. When I 
decided to take a course in bookkeeping, I knew absolutely 
nothing about that subject, yet by the time I had finished my 
eighteenth lesson, Prof. Robert . Shoemaker, the Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Manager of the Schools. procured for me 
my present position as head bookkeeper with a large manu- 
facturing concern at exactly double the salary I was formerly 
earning. The knowledge I received through the course has 
given me every confidence in myself, and in my ability to keep 
any set of books. In fact, I cannot say too much in favor of 
the most thorough, practical, and yet simple course of instruc- 
tion which is contained in the bookkeeping course as taught by 
——— by the Commercial Correspondence Schools. 
I could not have learned what I did in a business college in six 
months. Besides, if I had taken a business college course, it 
would not only have cost me $60, but 1 should have had to give 
up my daily employment in order to attend school. As it was, 

was able to study in the evenings and earn my living durin 
the day, and I did not pay one cent for the instruction until 
was placed in my present position. I have said all this forthe 
Commercial Correspondence Schools out of pure gratitude 
for what that institution has done for me, andentirely without 
solicitation on their part. Iam going to tell others what the 
schools have done for me, and | shall be glad to answer the 
letters of anyone who may be interested in taking the course 
I did. They will never regret doingso. Ihave just induced 
a friend of mine to take the bookkeeping course, and I expect 
her to succeed just as I have done.” 

Miss Doner started on the road to success after reading the 
Commercial Correspondence Schools’ free book, ‘‘ How to 
Become an Expert Bookkeeper;”’ A limited number of these 
books will be sent absolutely free to ambitious persons who 
sincerely desire to better their position and add to their income. 
Send your name and address on a postal card to-day to the 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 145 B, Commercial 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y.,and receive the book by return mail. 
It tells you how you can learn bookkeeping and pay your 
tuition after a position has been secured for you. If you are 
without employment, or if you are engaged in uncongenial or 
unremunerative employment, you should send for a copy of 
this book. Miss Doner studied less than two months, yet in 
that short time qualified herself for a responsible position and 
doubled her income. Any ambitious young man or woman 
can do as well as she did 








“The Whole Thing in a Nutshell.” 


200 EGGS A YEAR PER NEN 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


The fifth edition of the book, “200 E; a Year 
Per Hen,”’ is now ready. Revised, enlarged and 
rt rewritten. 96 pages. Contains amon 
other things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. 
D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prizc of $100 
in gold offered by the manufacturers of 1 weil- 
known condition powder for the best egg record 
during the winter months. Simple as a. b. c. The book also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one 
winter da & eggs from 72 hens ; and for five days in succession from the 
same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., 
says: ‘By following the methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 
from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902." From 14 pullets 
picked at random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2; eggs in one 
year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been the authors 
ambition in writing ‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen" to make it the standard 
book on egg production and pr: fits in poultry. Tells all there is to now, 
and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Price, 50 cents, or WITH A 
YEAR’S SURSCRIPTION, 60c.; or given as a premium for FOUR YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE at 25c. each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages. 25c. per year, 4 


















pages. 
months’ trial, 10c. Sample Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books “NY 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 50 Hogan Block, S 











The courage of try-it-again! 





New York. 


Circular free. Wonderful an- 
tomatic teacher. 5 styles. $2 
up. OMNIGRAPH CO., 
Dept. H, 38 Cortiandt 8t., 
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The Only Clothing Made 
that combi rt style, fine quality fabrics, beautiful 
workmans! perfect fit at moderate prices, is 


Michaels- Stern 
Fine Clothing 


now being shown in all the new Fall and Winter Fashions 
by leading 1 , in nearly every city in the Union. 


Suits and Overcoats 
$10 to $35 





Name of ret r in your town and our new fashion 

booklet, ‘* I tyles from Life,” FREE upon request. 
MICHAELS, STERN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 














XS WHEN YOU ASK FOR] 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“SMG The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


wee \ LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 

[wee SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

ct Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. 

‘ GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
> ; Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


HE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


[EDITOR OF “‘THE HABERDASHER??] 


W'H8 the ripening of autumn, social duties press to 

the. fore’ and evening clothes demand special 
notice. The changes in the cut of the evening suit are 
trifling from season to season, because most men are 
averse to tampering with the standards endeared by 
custom and hallowed by tradition. The only notable 
innovation that I observe this year is an attempt to 
give vogue to a new black cloth with a faint self-stripe 
in the pattern. This has been brought from London. 
Personally, I am not in favor of such a change, and I 
confidently predict that it will not go beyond the fad 
stage. Modes come and modes go, but the essentials 
of evening dress remain — by common consent. 

* * 

The lapels on the “swallowtail” this season are 
wider and lower, and are cut with less of a peak. The 
coat is a bit longer, and is decidedly shaped-in at the 
waist. Indeed, one’s evening coat should always fit 
snugly and make the most of a man’s figure. The 
trousers, however, should be somewhat loose, so as to 
allow ease in dancing. They may be braided with one 
broad stripe, or two narrow ones. Black waistcoats 
are seldom worn with evening clothes, as they look too 
somber. White waistcoats, 
single or double-breasted, cut 
in the familiar U-shape at 
the shirt bosom, and with 
the bottom edges sharply cut 
away, are correct. A fad of 
the moment is to have the 
evening waistcoat cut with 
peaked instead of plain lapels, 
but this looks decidedly in- 
congruous and may be put 
down simply as a straining to 
get away from convention- 
ality. The white waistcoat 
may be of silk, linen, duck, 
or pigué. Silk is not to be 
recommended, unless one is 
an habitual diner-out and can 
afford half a dozen evening 
waistcoats. It soils too read- 
ily and is hard to clean. 
Linen, duck, or pigué, how- 
ever, is launderable, and has, 
besides, a crisp coolness that 
is grateful to the eye. 


* * * 
The best form is to have 


as possible. Personal ideas 


the standards are unchange- 
able, and to wear odd things 
merely attracts unwelcome 
notice and discredits one’s 
supposed knowledge of good 
form. When you see a man 
with a velvet collar on his 
evening coat, turn-back cuffs 
and like eccentricities, you 
know that he is a very young 
man ora man who holds him- 
self haughtily above the rules 
that most men subscribe to. 
A narrow cuff finish is put 
upon some evening coats this 
season, as upon jackets and 
morning coats, but unless a 
man can afford an evening 
suit or two every year, it is 
advisable to have it severely 
plain, so as to be always in 
fashion. In questions of dress 
it is almost impossible to sin 
on the side of conservatism; 
whereas, following the fads 
leads to queerness, and some 
ludicrous errors of taste. 
* * * 

The fashion figure shown 
here pictures correct evening 
dress in both the essentials 
and the incidentals. Some 





THE CORRECT CUT AND ESSENTIALS OF 
EVENING DRESS 


men wear fobs or watch chains with evening clothes, 
but both are discountenanced by good taste. A fob 
or watch chain is in the way, and, besides, mars the 
simplicity upon which evening dress is founded. 

Mufflers form an important adjunct to evening 
clothes. The gentleman’s muffler measures thirty-six 
inches, and is unstitched and unlined. Black or white, 
preferably white, plain or with self-corded edges, is 
preferable to colors, since it harmonizes best with the 
simple black-and-white color scheme. One sees some 
ingeniously contrived protectors or shields, but I can 
not recommend them. Aside from their graceless and 
mechanical form, they are cumbersome to adjust and 
keep in place, and tend to soil the linen and induce 
perspiration. 

* * * 

Ties for evening wear are, as usual, severely simple. 
Broad or pointed ends are correct, the latter being 
something of an innovation. Going into measure- 
ments, I should say that for the ‘‘swallowtail” the tie 
will be moderately graduated, of lawn, linen, piqué, 
dimity, or white launderable barathea, about thirty-two 
inches long and one and three-quarter inches wide. It 
should be adjusted with a 
loose effect, rather than tight- 
ly knotted. Ties for the 
“Tuxedo” jacket are fash- 
ioned of black barathea, peau 
de soie, twill, or fine armure. 
Satin ties are not worn, but 
silk ties with a center stripe 
of satin are very pretty. 





Questions about Dress 


Readers of Success Mac- 
AZINE are invited to ask any 
questions which puzzle them 
about good form in dress. No 
names will be used here, but 
every inquirer must attach 
his name as a pledge of sin- 
cerity. It is suggested that 
the questions asked be of 
general, rather than personal 
interest. 


* * * 

D. M. S.—Wearing a belt 
with evening dress is not a 
question of propriety, but of 
preference. - There are many 
men who wear nothing but 
belts at all times, finding sus- 
penders awkward and im- 
peding. Patent leather belts 
are much favored for evening 
dress by athletic men who 
can not tolerate suspenders. 
To be sure, a man must have 
the right figure for a belt; it 
is out of the question for a 
very slim man or a very 
fleshy one. 





J. C. B—The “Opera” 
hat is not proper with the 
“Tuxedo” jacket, but may 
only accompany the “swal- 
lowtail.” It is clearly bad 
form to wear a high hat with 
a short coat, or a low-crowned 
hat with a tail coat. Correct 
dress is founded upon sense 
and the fitness of things. 


Some Little Hints 


General Lee, one of the 
distinguished leaders in the 
Revolutionary War, met with 
many misadventures owing to 
his lack of neatness in his 
wearing apparel. On jone 
_ occasion, when he and Wash- 





ington were dining together, 
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Lee went ahead to order the 
dinner. Dressed shabbily, 
as he was, the cook to whom 
he gave his orders took him 
for a servant, and treated 
him as such by saying she 
would give him some din- 
ner, if he would assist her 
in the kitchen for a few 
moments, lifting the kettle 
from the stove, and doing 
little things of a like nature. 
She was curious to learn 
something of Lee, whom she 
had heard was the ugliest 
and strangest man in the 
world. As Lee went to per- 
form the last of his tasks, 
that of drawing water from 
the well, one of Washing- 
ton’s attendants approached 
and said: “Will your ex- 
cellency allow me to draw 
the water?” Quite natu: 
rally, the poor woman was 
confused and alarmed when 
she found whom she had 
been treating so  uncere- 
moniously. Lee kindly as- 
sured her of his good will 
by, giving her a crown. 
He then warned the young 
man of the disadvantage 
of wearing a shabby coat, 
saying: “‘ Neither virtue nor 
ability will make you ap- 
pear like a gentleman, if 
your dress is slovenly and 
improper.” 


Peaster AA BETES 








Clothing may be likened 
to a frame for the human 
picture, and therefore should 
be selected with the pur- 
pose of bringing out to best 
advantage the subject it 
encases. So slight is the 
cost of good clothes in these 
days that the humblest 
clerk on a meager salary 
can not truthfully say he is 


unable to dress wel. THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


“T wish men could re- AMERICA’S FOREMOST CLOTHES MAKERS 
alize,”’ remarked a young 
woman, recently, ‘‘that their ° ° ° oe a ° on a 

habiliments are quite as Good judgment in buying clothes is just as essential as it is in 
important to them as ours ° 
are to us. I do not mean business. 
‘finicky’ clothes, for, of 


course, an overdressed man You can prove your good judgment by wearing a Kuppenheimer 


is as bad as, if not worse 


> . . 
than, a slovenly clothed overcoat, and you'll not be the only one who appreciates it. 
THe “AuTo-GirLt” man; but a neat, clean, be- 
SUSPENDER coming attire appropriate to There is a Kuppenheimer Label—a guarantee—on every garment. It's our reputation— 
A pretty and suitable holi- each occasionis an essential. your protection. The best-informed clothier in your city can show you. 
day gift. For a man to show such Our new book “ Styles for Men”’ Volume 25, mailed upon request. 
respect to his own person 


and to others is surely B. KUPPENHEIMER @ COMPANY 

befitting, and one can not help liking a man better when s 
he looks at his best. Not long ago I watched two men CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
playing tennis. One was a neatly, es — 
white ‘sweater’ and white flannel trousers. e other 
wore an old. brown woolen thing, that looked as if it ae py et 
had never seen the tub, and old gray weather-beaten 
trousers. Unfortunately the latter was my brother, 
and when I told him about it he said, ‘Oh, rats!’ 

“‘People are greatly influenced by such things, and I 
am sure it helps a man 
on in every way if he 
studies a little what is be- 
fitting and good looking.” 
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A neat suit of clothes 
communicates a sense of 
neatness to the body; and, 
in turn, this sense of neat- 
ness of the person is ex- 
tended to the work in 
hand. As we feel, so un- 


PRESIDENT-BOILEAU 















An article for wear that’s com- 
fortab'e, attractive and gives 
good service always makes an 
acceptable gift. In choosing A 
combination box of President 
Suspenders and Ball Bearing 
Garters you will be sure to 


CALENDAR, 1906 
enable art lovers to obtain a 
| compleie set of the beautiful 
) heads by Boiceav, with which 
the President Suspender boxes 


please any man. This box, are decorated, we nave tasnes a 

sti y re Wi sorated with an attractiv © Presipent-Borreau Calendar. 
questionably do we work. “ifead” by the great artist, BOILEAU, All the printing ig on the first 
Our clothes unmistakably makes the most beautiful holiday package sheet. The other three are de- 


affect our feelings, as any 
man knows who has ex- 
perienced the sensation 
that comes only when one \ 
is attired in a new suit. 


we've yet offered. Ball Bearing Garters pe voted exclusively tothe BorLEat 
are also made on the principle of mcst heads in color. The size of the EB 
comfort and wear. Like President Sus- Calendar is 8 x 12. These beauti- 
penders, every pair is guaranteed. The » ful studies, suitable for framing, 
oa of security gad comtees en | he % sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

w experience in_ bot uependers 4 

and Garters will make your gift a Inst- zs  S A. . da fesces 
ing and pleasing remembrance. At all y anutacturin 

first-class stores or mailed direct for 75c. 4 Box 325, Shirley, Mass. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. ae, ae 


Box 325, Shirley, Mass. 
If yours are not so, they will appear 
Straight and trim if you wear our 
pneumatic or Cushion Rubber Forms. 
Adjusted instantly. Impossible to detect, 
} easy as a‘garter. Highly recommended 
by army and navy officers, actors, tail- 
ors, physicians and men of fashion. 
| Write for photo-illustrated book and tes- 
timonials mailed under plain letter seal. 
Au The ALISON CO., Dept. S4, Buffalo, N. Y 
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After all, it is not so 
nuch a question of the 
ost of coat and trousers 
Sit is a question of their 
best adjustment to the 
person. Money spent for t 
a costly garment that 
hangs unbecomingly upon 
the wearer is money 
thrown away. There is 
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WEEKLY BY MAIL. 
Men’s fine clothing made to order after latest New 
York designs ON CREDIT BY MAIL. 

We will trust any honest man. We guarantee a fect fit. 
Send for samples and book of latest New York fashions, FREE. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. 
Importers and Merehant Tailors. Established 1885, 
239 Broadway, New York City 


} 
GLOVES FOR EVENING | 
WEAR } 








LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 





Patent Leather Lace 

Boot, Dull Top, 

Heavy Winter Sole for 
Street Wear, 


Solid comfort from the start, excellent 
service to the finish — that's the life- 
history of the Hylo. A boot that 
gentlemen commend. 

To get acquainted with the Hylo is 
to receive an object lesson in Twentieth 
Century shoe achievement. It is pre- 
eminently a shoe "for the man who 

Style Book shows "a fit for every 


foot." Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











MADE TO ORDER 


SUIT * 7° 


Latest Fall and Winter Styles# 


Truss ree} 


To convince you that our values are 
the greatest in America, we will MAKE 
TO YOUR MEASURE a nobby 
Fall or Winter latest sack or double- 
breasted suit of puro Scotch 
Cheviot, elegantly made and trimmed 
with the finest materials, for $7.85, 
guaranteed to equal your local tail- 
ors $15.00 suit. We will give 
you FREE an extra pairoftrous- = 
ers of the same cloth as the suit or of a rich 
worsted stripe or check. Perfect fit guaranteed 
or you don't — ye pony oy Write s 
‘or our free sampies these fine suitings, tape 
order blank and samples of free trousers. Dea't send 


any money but write today. 


MAGNUS BROTHERS & CO., igh-Class Tailors 


338-344 Wabash Ave. (Dept. CHICACO 


AGENTS WANTED—You can make $5 to $25 a da 
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THE 
“WHITEST” 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


LINEN 
15¢ 
EACH 





ROYAL-27 


IF YOUR DEALER WONT 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 
EMIGH & STRAUB-Dept CC.TROY,NY 


PATENT @ Promptly Secured 
Highest References from Prominent Manu- 
facturers, Write for Inventor's Hand Book, 


SHEPHERD & PARKER, 608 F St., Washington, D.C. 

















HEAVY TAN GLoves 
FOR WINTER WEAR 





a happy medium in the set of one’s coat, as in all 
other things. 


To be always well dressed is to be insured against 
any possible chance of rebuff from the prosperous or 








contempt from the ill-to-do. The modern knight, 


| fighting in the tournament of commerce or entered in 


the jousts of profes- 
sionalism, can wear no 
more impregnable ar- 
mor than a suit of good 
clothes. 


A man who has giv- 
en a great deal of 
time to the compila- 
tion of social statistics 
declares, very earnest- 
ly, that one-half the 
failures in life are 
traceable to careless 
habits in living and 
dress. The common 
tramp ceases to de- 
serve that opprobrious 
title the moment he 
dons a neat suit of 
clothes and acquaints 
himself with the sooth- 
ing touch of soap and 
water. We,who would 
spurn him in his rags 
and dirt, would give 
ear readily enough to 
his appeal if his per- 
sonal appearance was 


THE attractive. 


“NEW ASTOR” 
The latest single-pocket waistcoat 





The average citizen 
knows enough to dis- 
criminate between those who seek display for the sake of 
display, and those who have a real liking orlove for every- 
thing that is graceful, tasteful and artistic. The average 
citizen knows well how to differentiate between the 
gentleman and the dandy, the lady and the snob, the 
refined and the vulgar. The average citizen is not at a 
loss to distinguish, at a glance, the college professor who 
talks for the sake of calling attention to himself from 
the college professor who talks because he has something 








A CORRECT EVENING DRESS WAISIFCOAT 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


OR wear with your 
Dinner Jacket 

or your business suit 
either the tab or the 
\ fold collar is proper. 


There are so many dif- 





ferent styles that it is 
impossible to show 
them here. You’re sure to find your pre- 


cise size, height and the style in 


ARROW 


QUARTER SIZE CLUPECO SHRUNK 


COLLARS 


Quarter size means a size every quarter of an inch, and 
Clupeco shrunk means that the sizes are right and will 
stay right. 


15 cents each; 2 for 26 cents. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., MAKERS 


You 





Can Earn 


from 


‘A YEAR: REALESTATE BUSINESS. 


No other business produces the profits that are made 
every year in the Real Estate business. We want to 
teach you a business in which you can make a large 
income without capital. We will teach you the Real 
Estate (also General Brokerage and Insurance) Business, 
and its principles and practices, thoroughly, technically, 
in a few weeks, without interfering with your present 
employment. Notice the phenomenal growth of the real 
estate business. The newspapers and magazines indicate 
the tremendous opportunities offered those who know 
how to grasp them. We appoint our graduates members 
of one of the largest co-operative companies in America; 
list their properties; help them to secure customers; co- 
operate with them and assist them to a quick success. 
Choice real estate and investments in all sections listed 
with our graduates. Don’t spend the best days of your 
life working for others, when you can make an independ- 
ent fortune for yourself. We assist in establishing 
you in business or to profitable employment. We are 
the originators of this plan of instruction, as our long 
advertising campaign shows. Hundreds endorse our 
institution. Write for Free Booklet. It will interest you. 
H.W.CROSS & CO.,131 Tacoma Building,CHICAGO. 








FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL PROPOSITION. 


If you would have any use for a heavy or medium 
weight all wool Suit, Overcoat or Uister, then DON'T 
BUY ELSEWHERE at any price, under any circum- 
stances,until youcutthis advertisement out and mail 

. You willthen receiveby return mail, free, 
postpaid, the Grandest Clothing Offer ever heard of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth samples of 
Men’s Clothing, FREE an extra quality cloth tape 
measure ga measure), FREE a book of latest 

escriptions and illustrations of all kinds 

of clothing for men. We will explain why we can 
sell at prices so much lower than were ever before 
known, a mere fraction of whatotherscharge. We 
will explain our simple rules so you can take your 
own measure and how we —_— a perfect fit. 
You will get our Free Trial er, our Pay After Re- 
ceived Proposition. With the free outfit goes a spe- 
cial sample order blank for ordering, return envel- 
opes, etc. Youcan get awhole sult, an extra pair of 
Pants andan Overcoat under our offer for aboutQNE- 
HALF what some Chicago lors would charge for 
one single pair of pants. The offer you will get will 
astonish and please you. Priceson the clothes 
reduced to next to nomies compared with 

*T BUY CLOTHES 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 80,000 —e uate 4 
ousan 





year. Chances better t' ever. Thi 

we prepared have been appointed. Estab- 
lished 1893. Work confidential. No political 
influence needed. school ti 
sufficient. Full particulars free concerning 
positions, salaries, examinations (held soon in 
every State), sample questions, etc. 


National Correspondence Institute, 
18-42 2d Nat’! BankBidg.,Washington,D.C. 


3000 GUMMED LABELS 


1x2 inches, printed to order. Postpaid $1.00. Catalogue Free. 
FENTON LABEL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Never Always 
Wear Brassy Look New 


Let every man and woman closely examine the eyelets in 
the shoes they buy—if a little diamond <@ is slightly raised 
on them they are Diamond Fas? Color 
Eyelets and will never chip or turn 
brassy—they will outwear the shoe. 


Send for book and free 
samples showing the @> 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

























SATIN MOIRE 


NECKWEAR 


With  self-figured effects, 

The n's Reigning Fad 
Made in thirteen new color treatments. * Alice,” 
Peacock and Navy Blue, Suede, Pearl, Grey, Ame- 
thyst, Helio, Dregs of Wine, Olive, Resada, Black 
and white, in es inch reversible or 3x46} inch 
lined FOUR-IN-HANDS. 

For sale by all first-class haberdashers. If yours 
cannot supply you send us his name and 55 cents 
and we will mail tie prepaid. In ordering state 
color and shape desired. 


LEVY & MARCUS 
__ 729-731 Broadway, - - New York 


The Famous | 


BARATHEA 
NECKWEAR 


Sold from factory to wearer. We save you 
the retailer’s profit. 








MADE FROM THE FINEST QUALITY OF 
Black or White Barathea Silk 
in the newest shape, 2% x 46 inches 


FOUR-IN-HANDS 


Equal in every respect to the best 75-cent neck- 
wear. By purchasing direct from the maker you 
get them at 40 cents each or 3 for $1.00, 


HOME NECKWEAR CO. 
656-658 Broadway, New York 
Wealso make acomplete variety of Fancy Silk Neckwear in all sea- 
sonable shapes at the same prices. 


Take Your Pants 


We Will Make You a $5.00 Pair Free. 


Have your new suit made 








We ma 
from strictly all wool cloths 
for only $10 the latest style 
suits, tailored and finished 
equi TO THE BEST, 


to-date—and guaranteed: 
months solid wear, or 
YOUR MONEY BAOK. 
Write for our samples 
at once—we will accept 
your first order without 
ONE CENT DEPOSIT, 
‘ou pay for suit only after 
horough examination and 
without obligation, to ac- 
cept unless a perfect fit and 
ust as claimed and equal 
'O ANY 825.00 SUIT. 
r 


FREE with every, suit. 
uest will send free samples of cloth 
ts and free vest, also illustration of 


for suit. extra 
tent suit case, fashion plate, measurement blan 
Spe and full instructions. We dress you in style for 
everyday. Sunday and party day, all for only ei 
Address THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
21 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: Reyal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, $900,000 





BOOKKEEPERS BECOME 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


through my personally conducted course of home study. 
From the moderate salary of Bookkeeper to the large 
fees of the Auditor is an easy step for any ambitious 
accountant who will apply a little leisure time to my 
mail course. Practical Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts and Auditing are thoroughly covered. 
My book, “Advanced Accounting,” describing the 
course, will be sent without charge. 
L. R. STELLE, Public Accountant and Auditor, 

314 Mears Building - - Scranton, Pa. 








| ple keep themselves clean 














tosay. A love forthe beau- 
tiful is inherent in man- 
kind and womankind. The 
vast majority of people are 
fond of beautiful things, 
and like to be surrounded 
with beautiful things, wheth- 
er they number beautiful 
things among their posses- 
sions or not. It would be 
as reasonable tosay that peo- 


and neat for the sake of 
making ostentatious display 
as to say that they dress in 
the best they can command 
for thatreason. That there 
is, always has been, and 
always will be, vanity in 
this world, nobody will 
deny; but it is far from be- 
ing the truth that people in 
general wear neat clothes, 
buy handsome furniture, 
and surround themselves 
with beautiful and artistic 
things from sheer vanity. 


Autumn Styles 


As regards the business 
or lounge suit for autumn, 
it should be about thirty- 
two inches long for a man 
of normal height. The jack- 
et fits tightly over the shoul- 
dersand back and “springs” 
outward from the waist with 
a slight flare. The lapels 
are long and “low-lying,” 
exposing two buttonholes 
which are not used. The 
waistcoat is cut high and 
shows above the lapels of the 
jacket. The cuffs may have 
the usual narrow welt or 
finish, or, if one is partial to 
extreme dress, it may fold 
back over the wrist and 
fasten with a single button. 
Mock buttons and _but- 
tonholes on the cuff are no 
longer found. A fresh development of the mode is to 
have the business jacket cut so that it fits close to the 
waist, like that of an army officer, and is gathered into 
full folds below. A single center vent or two side 
vents, twelve inches deep, are cut in the back of the 
jacket. Of course, I am dealing now with the radical 
ideas of the younger or college set, and I don’t mean 
to imply that a conservative cut.of one’s clothes would 
be in any way behind the fashion. Indeed, there are 
two distinct fashions always,—that followed by young 
men with a leaning toward the “ultimate” of dress, 
and that followed by men™who wish to defer to the 
— without adopting every radical idea that comes 
along. 








SiItK CRAVAT WITH 
SATIN EFFECTS 





NEW IDEAS 


A Word of Explanation 








We wish to thank the vast number of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE readers—men and women, boys and 
girls, who have responded so promptly to our invitation 
to help us edit this department. It was a surprise even 

to ourselves to find so many readers enthusiastic in their 
encouragement and support of the proposed department. 
In fact, letters brimful of suggestions and ideas, some 
new, some old, some good, some bad, and some indif- 
ferent, poured in upon us in such a flood that, even 
with the assistance of a large additional staff of helpers, 
we found it impossible to read, sift, and classify them 
all in time for our November issue. 

"We are sorry for this, but in justice to our corre- 
spondents, and in order to make the department what 
we have planned, it was absolutely imperative that its 
inauguration be postponed to the December number. 
We regret the enforced delay, and trust that all our 
readers will appreciate its cause and hold us excused. 
We confidently promise them that NEW IDEAS 
will be all the better for it. 

We hope that more ‘* New Ideas”’ will be forth- 
coming. Remember that one dollar each will be paid 
for those accepted. There is one class of material 
that we do ot want, and that is cooking recipes. 

No manuscripts will be returned. —Tne Eprror. 
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$ZJ-AATS, 


MADE and mar- 
keted by modern 
methods in largest 
quantities and in 


greatest variety of 
No. 7270 


Sold with the 
wanted.” 

GUARANTEE of better all-around hat 
satisfaction than comes with hats offered at 
nearly twice our $3.00 price. 


shapes and colors. 





broad 


“* money - back -if - 


HIGHEST AWARD AT ST. LOUIS 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


MAIL ORDERS —In cities where we have no Agency, the 
HAWES $3.00 HATS, shown herewith, are delivered, ex- 
press prepaid, at all points covered by the express companies, on 
receipt of $3.25 (the extra 25 
cents is for express delivery). 
Send your order to our fac- 
tories at Danbury, Conn., 
giving your height, waist 
measure, and size of hat worn, 
naming t t number an 
color wanted, and we will 
guarantee to send you a hat 
of latest vogue suited to your 
face, figure and fancy. Both 
hats are made in light, med- 
ium and dark brown or gray 

CK. 





No. 5902 


HAWES, VON GAL CO.,Inc. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
FACTORIES: DANBURY, CONN. 











Coat Shirts 


are suited to every figure and every func- 
tion. They are made on modern methods, 
In colored shirts the colors stay. 

$1.50 and more 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
MAYERS of CLUETT ann ARROW COLLARS 









FREE A Course of Physical Culture 


BECOME PHYSICALLY PERFECT without exertion by using 
THE ADRIENNE 
HEALTH BRACE 


(Patented) 
FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 
Nothing like it in the 
world. Its secrets due to 
the laws of Cw eul- 
ture, compells deep 
breathing, the source of 
good health. 
MADE OF LINEN—WEARS 
LIKE IRON—WASHABLE- 
Weighs 30z. Expands the 
chest, squares roundshoulders 
Cannot get out of order— 
rests you while you work and does the work while you rest. De- 
scriptive booklet “A” sent free, or send us your breast measure 
with $2.00 and we will send you one of ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACES, 
which, if not found satisfactory, money will be refunded. 
PROF. CHARLES MUNTER, Patentee and Constructor 
32 Union Square. (Dept.A.) New York, 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Appeal to your sense and your senses 


Letters written upon the Smith Premier always 
present a sightly appearance, because of faultless 
alignment and clean type-impression—due to 
mechanical act icy. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y 
Branch Stores Everywhere 


ur 








Slightly Used 


TYPEWRITERS 


At Less Than Half Price 





Thousands of machines, aff leading makes, in use 
only long enough to insure smooth running adjustment, 
$10 to $5. We are the largest handlers of slightly-used 
typewriters in the world and offer guaranteed rare 
bargains such as no other house can approach. 


2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines, built to sell for $10Q@— 


SPECIAL ir price while they last, $48. 


Machines shipped for your examination 
and approvalto any point in United States. 


We rent all ma 
FREE typewriter bargains. Don’t buy until 
you see it, \rite today before our big 
clearing sale closes. Special offer to agents. 
BIG DISCOUNT ON TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


ROCK WELL-BARNES COMPANY 
358 Baldwin Bullding, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Buy FROM THE BLASS PINS OR BADGES 


MANUFACTURER 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 

Made as ordered in any way or material. 
llere is an illustration of what we can do 
for those purchasers wishing to econo- 
mize. Mither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two colors 
> and showing any letters or numerals, but 

not more than shown in illustration. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c, 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 








kes of machines at $3 a month and up. 
Send today for our big catalog list of rare 











FREE.— Onur elaborate new entalog, telling all about § 
other styles in cold and silver. Satisfaction guaranteed, YJ 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. Special designs and estimates tree. 

Bastian Bros., 21-B, So. Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 











- 1and above 20 times in a minute and you will have 
eed named. It is easy to write 200 words a minute with 
Eclectic Shorthand, For 30 years the easiest, simplest, most rapid 
and practical syst Personal instruction by expert reporters. Only 
school us se-leaf system, which preserves the stu- 
dent's wo n Ask us about this new feature. During 
your spar fit y for practical work at low cost. To supply 
the demand f Eclectic teachers we offer special rates and secure 
positions when qualif Booklet and lesson Free. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 37Ue380 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LEARN SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


overnment Positions 


. were made to Civil Service places 
50,830 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for yot 


g people. Each year we instruct by mail hun- 
dreds of persons Wi pass these examinations and receive appoint- 
ments to life pos at $840 to $1200a year. If you desire a position 
of this kind. write our Civil Service Announcement, a 
dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently u 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Herrick’s Table Talk 


How to Prepare Dried and Smoked Meats and Fish 


F8£sH meat is by no means an every-day affair in 

the country or the village during the winter. 
The butcher makes his rounds in the more closely 
settled districts, but his visits are few and far between 
in the farming regions when the drifts are high. The 
farmer’s family must fall back upon dried and smoked 
meats and fish, and try to make these so savory that 
the lack of fresh meat may not be too much felt. 

Not for a moment am I advocating meats and fish 
preserved in this fashion as equal in digestibility or 
nourishing qualities to the fresh products. But when 
one can not get what one wants, it is the part of wisdom 
to make the best of what one has, and there is no sense 
in taking it for granted that variety is impossible when 
one must rely upon corned or smoked pork in some of 
its several forms, and must make salt cod or finnan 
haddie or herrings take the place of fresh fish. 

A number of good recipes are given below for pre- 
paring these articles of food, and elsewhere in this 
issue will be found an able article on food values, 
which will give suggestions as to how to combine 
foods in such, a way as to secure the requisite 
nourishment when one is shut away from free access 
to markets. 

Stuffed Corned Ham 

Soak a corned ham for several hours, putting it into 
warm (not hot) water to soften a little. At the end 
of the two hours, remove the bone with a long, sharp 
knife, and fill the cavity thus left with a stuffing made 
of breadcrumbs moistened with soup stock or with 
hot water into which a great spoonful of butter has been 
stirred. Season with pepper, salt, onion-juice, and a 
dash of tomato catsup. When the cavity is packed 
tightly with this mixture, sew a piece of cheese cloth 
about the ham and put over the fire in cold water. 
Bring slowly to a boil and cook until done, allowing 
twenty minutes to each pound of the meat. Let the 
meat get cold in the liquor, then transfer to a platter, 
remove the cloth, and cut off the skin carefully. 
Sprinkle with pepper, and serve garnished with parsley. 


Roast Ham 


Scrub a smoked ham well and soak all night, then 
boil according to the foregoing recipe, skin, but do not 
When thoroughly cold, rub well 
with cooking sherry and put into a covered roaster. 
Make a paste of flour and water, and plaster this thickly 
over the skinned side of the meat. Put in the bottom 
of the roaster a sauce made of a gill of sherry, a cup of 
water, and a tablespoonful of molasses. 
roaster, and cook for half an hour, uncovering it half 
a dozen times to baste with the liquid. At the end of 
half an hour leave uncovered long enough to brown 
lightly. Serve hot or cold. 


Apples and Bacon 


Wipe off large pippins or other firm apples and slice, 
but do not peel them. Fry in a pan a dozen thin slices 
of bacon until crisp, then transfer to a hot platter and 
keep warm in the open oven while you fry the sliced 
apples in the bacon fat until lightly browned. Put 
the apples in the center of the platter, and arrange the 
slices of bacon around them. 


Fried Pork with Cream Sauce 


Soak salt pork for an hour, then cut into slices. 
Boil for three minutes in a little water, drain, and wipe 
dry. Place in a frying-pan and fry until done, but not 
dried. Transfer to a hot dish, and thicken the grease 
left in the pan with a heaping teaspoonful of flour. 
Stir until you have a smooth paste, then pour on 
slowly a cup of cream to which a pinch of baking soda 


| has been added, and stir to a smooth white sauce. 


Season with a dash of pepper, and pour over the sliced 
pork. Serve very hot. 


Sausage and Potato Roll, Baked 


Fry sausage until done, then chop fine. Boil and 
mash six potatoes, beating out all lumps; add a cup of 
milk, a teaspoonful of melted butter, and enough 
salted flour to make a dough. Put upon a floured 
pastry board, roll into a sheet, and place in the center 
of the sheet the sausage-meat. Roll the dough up 
with the meat in the center, as one would prepare a 
roly-poly pudding. Put in a baking pan, brush with 
melted butter, and bake. Serve as soon as done. 


Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce 


Soak a pint of beans all night in water that is warm 
when poured over them. In the morning boil until 
tender. Chop half a pound of parboiled salt pork 
very fine. Make a tomato sauce by stirring into a 
cup of tomato liquor from canned or fresh tomatoes 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in one of flour, and, 
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when this is thick, seasoning well with sugar and salt, 
and with onion-juice and pepper to taste. 

In the bottom of a deep baking dish put a layer of the 
minced pork, then a thick layer of the beans, and over 
these pour a little tomato sauce. Put-in more pork, 
more beans and more sauce, and proceed in this way 
until the dish is full. Sprinkle the top of the mixture 
with very finely minced salt pork. Add enough 
tomato-juice, poured in carefully, to prevent the con- 


tents becoming dry. Bake, covered closely, for two 
and one half hours, then uncover and brown. 
Salt-Pork Pie 
Soak a half pound of salt pork all night. In the 


morning boil until done, putting in the cold water 
which is poured over it a sliced onion and two sliced 
turnips. Simmer until the onion is a soft pulp and 
the turnips are very tender. Take out the pork and cut 
into small dice, and strain out the onion 4nd turnips. 
Put a layer of the pork in a deep dish, cover with a 
layer of sliced boiled potatoes, sprinkle these with bits 
of butter, and with a little flour and salt and pepper 
to taste, then put in the sliced turnips. Add enough 
of the liquor in which the pork was boiled to fill the 
dish. Cover with a light pastry and bake to a golden- 
brown. 
Barbecued Ham 

Fry slices of boiled ham until done to the desired 
crispness, then keep hot while you add to the fat in 
the pan a teaspoonful of made mustard, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, a wineglassful of vinegar and a dash of 
pepper. Boil up and pour over the ham. 


Scallop of Corned Beef and Cabbage 


Chop fine enough cold corned beef to make a pint. 
Chop an equal quantity of boiled cabbage. Cook 
together a tablespoonful of butter and one of flour 
and pour upon them a cup of tomato liquor. Stir to 
a smooth sauce, and season with a half-teaspoonful 
of onion-juice, a little kitchen bouquet, and a dash of 
pepper. Mix the cabbage and the corned beef together, 
and stir the tomato sauce thoroughly into them. Turn 
into a buttered pudding-dish, and sprinkle with but- 
tered crumbs. Set in the oven, covered, for fifteen 
minutes, then uncover and brown. Serve very hot. 


Fish Balls 
Soak salt codfish over-night in cold water. Drain 
and put over the fire in cold water, and bring slowly 
to a boil. Cook, changing the water once for fresh 
hot water, for half an hour. Mash half as much 
potato as you have fish to a cream, with a tablespoonful 





of melted butter and one of cream. Mix in a double | 
boiler over the fire, that the mixture may get very hot. | 
Whip in gradually a well-beaten egg, and beat hard for | 


several minutes. 
and set on ice for an hour at least before frying to a 
golden-brown in deep fat. Drain in a heated colander. 
These are very good, and much more delicate than the 
traditional ‘codfish ball.” 
Creamed Codfish 

Soak and boil the cod as directed in the foregoing 
recipe, and flake to small bits with a silver fork. Cook 
together a tablespoonful of butter with one of flour, 
and pour upon them a cup of milk. Season with salt 
and pepper, and beat in, gradually, the fish. Stir over 
the fire until heated through, then serve on a platter 
and surround the mound of fish with triangles of toast. 


Broiled Salt Mackerel 

Soak the mackerel and wash well. Put over the fire 
in cold water and bring to a boil; then change the water 
for fresh, which should be boiling when poured on. 
At the end of twenty minutes drain the fish, and lay 
in a mixture of two parts salad oil and one part vinegar 
or lemon-juice. Leave for ten minutes, then broil 
over a clear fire. Serve with a white sauce. 


Finnan Hadiie 


This may be cooked according to the recipe for 
broiled salt mackerel. 


Scalloped Codfish and Potatoes 

Mash enough potatoes to make a pint; soak, boil and 
flake a pint of codfish. Make a white sauce, and stir 
into a pint of this a cup of grated cheese. Put a layer 
of the fish in a pudding dish, or in small individual 
nappies, cover with a stratum of mashed potatoes, 
and pour some of the white sauce over this. Put in 
another layer of codfish, and another of the potatoes, 
then more white sauce until the dish is full. Strew 
grated cheese over the top layer, which should be the 
cream sauce, and bake for fifteen minutes, or until 
very hot. ‘ 


™ » 
She Had Waited Long Enough 


A Maine girl of ideais told a young man who asked 
her for her hand that she could not think of marrying 
a man with less than ten thousand dollars. 

The young man went to Boston and worked very 
hard for several years, returned, and called on the 
young lady, who said, “Well, John, how are you get- 
ting along?” 

“Pretty well,’ he said, “I have almost gotten nine- 
teen dollars towards the ten thousand.” 

“Well, John,” she said, “‘I do not know but that is 
enough. I guess we can get along with that.”’ 


Set aside until cool, form into balls, | 
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Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Statt a Mail Order Business at home. 

e tell you how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits, 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. KE. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago 
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Questions and Answers 


Conducted by 
MRS. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


ABRA.—It is not necessary to send a note of acknowl- 
edgment in response to a card to a church wedding. 
Of course, if you know the bride, it is a graceful thing 
to write a line of good wishes, and on the day of the 
wedding it is well to send a card to the bride’s mother 
and father, if the invitation is issued in their name. 
If an “At home” card accompanies the invitation send 
a card to the bride on one of her days, if you can not call. 


FENEALLA.—You should not allow a young man to 
escort you home from an evening party unless it is some 
one whom you know very well. It would be considered 
a terrible breach of decorum to permit it even under 
those circumstances in very conventional society, but 
in the Middle West the regulations in this line are not so 
severely enforced. Under no circumstances, however, 
should you accept the escort of a young man the first 
evening you meet him. 


SPaRTA.—It is the place of the girl to ask the man to 
call,—not for the man to request permission. Yes, it 
is also the part of the woman to bow first when meeting 
on the street. 


NELL.—You did a very rude thing when you “cut” 
the man. Such a thing as a “cut direct” is permissible 
only for some gross impropriety on the man’s part, not 
for such a thing as his having omitted to keep an en- 
gagement. His forgetfulness was undoubtedly rude, 
but it does not excuse worse rudeness on your part. 


DistrEss.—There is no general rule governing the 
admission of work to a women’s exchange. If you 
wish to place your embroidery at one of these establish- 
ments, write directly to the manager and find out from 
her about terms, etc. I will send you or any other 
reader of Success a list of such exchanges on receipt 
of your request for it, accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—You can not trust every employ- 
ment agency, by any means. You are safe in applying 
to the employment bureaus conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. There is one of these 
in nearly every large city, and if they can not suit you 
they may possibly be able to tell you of some other good 
agency. 


ANXIETY.—It is certainly a very nice thing to do to 
send flowers to a girl on the occasion of her coming out 
party, and if you are especially interested in the young 
lady, it is desirable. But if you are only a chance 
acquaintance, it is not essential. Consult your own 
preference in the matter. 


PERPLEXED.—Do not try to overdo a dinner party. 
You are safer in having a few courses, and those per- 
fectly prepared, than in attempting to make a great dis- 
play when you have not a competent cook and waitress. 
Do not try anything for the first time on this occasion, but 
choose your dishes from among those your cook under- 
stands, or that can be prepared in advance by yourself. 
You can begin the meal with grape fruit or oysters; 
follow this with a good soup, then with fish and fried 
potatoes, roast or smothered chickens, with rice and 
green peppers and French pease; then have a salad, and 
last, a sweet, and black coffee. If this seems too elabor- 
ate, you may omit the fish course, and yet consider it a 
neat dinner. 


EsTHER.—One of the greatest comforts to have for 
a long journey, when two or three nights must be spent 
on the train, is a long loose garment, like a night-dress, 
made of black China silk. This may be slipped on over 
the white night-dress or the underclothing, and is quite 
right to wear going back and forth to the dressing room. 
As China silk can be washed, it is more desirable than 
surah. 


MorTHER.—A good way to reconcile your boy to his 
bath is to give him something to play with when he is in 
the tub. The little ducks and fish, made of celluloid, 
will not be hurt by being put in water, and will float 
perfectly. If your two-year-old is not given these 
except at tub-time, he will get to look upon it as a play 
period and will be reconciled to the water. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that there is something wrong 
in his dislike. If the water is the right temperature, 
and the boy is well, he ought to love his bath. Most 
children are inclined to cry at being taken from it, not 
at being put into it. 


The object of human intelligence is not, primarily, 
happiness for self, but that happiness which results 
from usefulness to others. 
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Hints to Young Writers 


III. The “Boiling Down” Process 


OSH BILLINGS said that he did not care how much a 

man said, if he said it in a few words. 

If you are wondering why your articles come back 
from publishers, just try the experiment of rewriting 
them in the shortest, sharpest, clearest, simplest, most 
effective way possible, and send them again. The 
chances are that you will get a check, inste’d of “ Re- 
turned with thanks.’”’ You may find that the sentences 
were loose-jointed, slovenly, or slipshod. You probably 
have not learned the supreme art of condensation. 

After you have written a page, study it carefully. 
See if you can express the same thought in half or 
quarter of the space. Compress it into the fewest 
possible words by writing the manuscript over and 
over again. 

Nothing pleases an editor so much as a manuscript 
which is cleared of all rubbish of language, of verbiage, 
of every useless word. Nothing exasperates him so 
much as attenuated ideas, long-drawn-out and round- 
about expressions, and involved, ambiguous language. 

nly one in a thousand ever learns the art of con- 
centration; but this is the whole secret, coming to 
the point and sticking to it. In all great compositions 
there is strength through conciseness, and compactness. 


a ~ 





Some magazines get seventy-five dollars an inch for 
advertising space. An editor recently said, in an 
address, that this space was worth twice as much for 
editorial purposes as for advertising. If young writers 
keep this in mind and write articles as they would 
cablegrams at a quarter of a dollar a word, their 
manuscripts would not be returned so frequently. 

It costs some magazines about two hundred and 
fifty dollars a page to place before the reader their 
literary material. A publisher can not afford to spend 
two hundred and fifty dollars to market ten dollars’ 
worth of ideas spread over a whole page, when they 
could have been expressed in a paragraph. 

Nothing else is so valuable to an editor as space. 
No matter how good the ideas, an editor will not pub- 
lish two sentences when the same idea can be put into 
one. Thurlow Weed used to treat in a few words, in 
the Albany “Journal,” matter to which most corre- 
spondents would devote a column. One or two of his 
paragraphs would carry more weight than involved, 
circuitous, long-drawn-out compositions ten times in 
length. What he had to,say, he said, and stopped. 

It is with words as with sunbeams,—the more they 
are condensed, the deeper they burn. 

It requires consummate skill to condense thought 
into telling language with no surplus words. There 
is little hope for a writer who does not rewrite, rewrite, 
recast, recast, until the thought is perfectly crystallized 
into its most effective expression. Lack of condensa- 
tion keeps more young writers back than anything 
else. Most of them are not willing to take the pains. 

Balzac would sometimes work a whole week on a 
single page of manuscript before he let it go. Kipling 
thinks it worth while to rewrite his matter eight or 
ten times. If he has a book in the press, which has 
been promised to the public on a certain day, he will 
sometimes telegraph his publishers to delay publica- 
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You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than any other 
razor that I can afford to send one without any payment or deposit. 
When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the finest and } 


easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 
Then the razor must pay for itself—tha?’s my new plan. 


If the razor don’t do all I say, then send it back at my ex- 
pense and you’re out nothing for you’ve paid me nothing and yout 


owe me nothing. 


You see the average man should be shaved at least three 


times a week—at 15c a shave that’s 45c a week for shaving. 


So,1f you decide to keep the razor, alll ask you to pay me is 


what you’d pay the barber—45c a week. 

Just send me at the end of each week what you’d have 
paid him for a few weeks until the razor is paid for. 

That way I made the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor doesn’t take any more money topay 
for itself than you would have to pay out of your own 
pocket for an ordinary razor. 

And I go even farther. 

Isay to you, if after the 7 days free trial you do decide 
to keep the razor and let it pay for itself—then I will see 
to it that you have no further razor expense ‘or life. 

‘ Because I agree to keep your blades sharp forever— 

ree. 
With any other safety razor you are always paying 
out money because you must keep on paying for new 
blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But the Sterling won’t cost you a cent to keep sharp 
because— 

All you do is, send me 12 dull blades, at any time, with 
10 cents to cover postage. and I return them to you per- 
fectly sharp free of charge. 

That’s really ‘“‘no honing and no stropping.”’ 

Did y ou ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
razor line ? 

It’s this way—the reason I can make this offer is 
because there’s no razor in the world compared to mine. 

My steel is hardened by the Sherman process—my 
own invention. All other razor steelis ‘‘water dipped” 
to harden—thatis they cool the hot steel by dipping it in 
cold water. 

This means cracked and blistered steel—blistered 
so fine the naked ey® can’t tell it—resulting in an uneven 


ILL you let me send you a razor— 
without a cent deposit? 

Then I will keep it sharp and 

keen for the rest of your life free. 


That’s my plan—my new plan of 


No other razor maker in the world 
sells razors this way—because they 
can’t—their razor won’t stand it. Mine 
will—it’s the way it’s made. 

ow-—I offer you the only razor inthe 
world that never takes a minute ot your time ‘*o 
sharpen—and yet is always sharp. 

I don’t say “Send me the price of the razor, 
and if, after you have tried it, you find that it 
isn’t all I claim, I will send your money back.”’ 


On a “money back” proposition you may feel 
that there was some chance of not getting your 
money back if you wanted it—I won’t sot you fee] 


I know my razor will satisfy 
responsible for every promise you—I show my confidence by just 
sending my razor to any reliable 





tempered edge—sharp in places and dull in places, 


765 
—and a Postal gets It. I 
Guarantee to Keep your 


Blades Sharp Forever 
Without Charge. 










































24 Blades 








With my Sherman process I cool and harden the 
steel in two fluids that do away with all such dangers 
—so that my razor must hold an even edge. 

And mine is the only razor on the market that 1s 
made of Sheffield steel—this is not a cold rolled steel. 

Cold rolled steel—such as other razor makers 
use—wz7/1 not hold an edge to compare with Sheffield steel. 

Then, in other razors after the first grinding the blade 
goes direct to the honing and then is stropped and 
sent out. 


Not so with me. My blades go through two addi- 
tional grinding processes which insures that the edge is 
straight. 


So, because of my process and patent my blades are 
the best shaving blades in the world. 

And because of allthis I can afford—and am glad— 
to send you the razor free without any deposit but your 
name and address. You can order right from this ad- 
vertisement—and you'll find the price as reasonable as 
the razorisgood. If thatisn’t so send my razor back. 

Now—write me today, stating whether you wish the 
Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me send you 
the razor. State whether you wish to cut close or 
medium, and whether beard is wiry or fine. Don’t send 
me any money—only a postal. 

Remember the razor is yours fora week free— Then 
either keep it and let it pay for itself with the guarantee 
that I must keep the blades sharp forevex—free—or re- 
turn it to P.C. Sherman, Pres., Box 36B, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 











Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


The purchase of Birthday, Wedding and Holiday Gifts so largely devolves upon the women of the house- 
hold that we are glad to su upgest to them + ng universal, acceptable present of a reliable Fountain Pen. 
We have pens to suit the individual taste and pen habit of men and women, young and old. 


No. 14 Co aR 
Gold Mounted a = 


tion until he has made a slight correction. 


A a 


There is no better habit than that of writing one’s 
ideas in the most concise language possible. Let the 
manuscript stand long enough to enable the writer to 
get a fresh impression, and then rewrite it until con- 
densation can be carried no further without loss. 

Readers know, when they see the signature of a 
writer who has the reputation of boiling down his 


No. 24 


a It is never 
ase 


too early 


to face the 


Christmas 

thoughts, that they will not waste time. 

Many a young writer has made a reputation in his 
first article or his first book, because while he was in No. 14 on 
doubt whether the public would read what he wrote, Plain 905, 
he condensed, rewrote, recast, cut out all superfluous 
matter; but ‘later, when the demand for his work 
increased, he let hurried manuscripts go out of his a Pitted Runes with 
hands, thinking that people would read anything he holly design 
might write, and soon he realized that his books 
remained unsold. No. 14 ‘ 

Nothing else will kill a writer more quickly than to Chased rm geal 
get the impression that the public will take anything re 
he writes. 

Great writers and great orators have always devel- No. 24 with Xmas 
oped the power of focusing their ideas in the simplest | Go! Mounted gift pens 





and most telling language. What a model of elegance 
is Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, which has the sim- 
plicity of Bunyan, the forceful imagination of, Burns, 
and the sound reason of Washington. Compare this 
simple, eighty-line speech with Everett’s three-hour 
oration upon the same occasion. 

One of the best examples of simplicity, brevity, and 
beauty is found in Christ’s parable of the lily: ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow. They toil 
not, neither do they spin.’ 


Waterman’s Ideal is easy to fill, easy to clean, never gets out of order, writes without fail Bd flood, is always 
to be distinguished as genuine by the word “Ideal” in a globe stamped on the pen. 
Dealers everywhere keep a good assortment, and pens may be exchanged to suit the individual hand at any of our offices. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 136 St. James St., Montreal 
that PROTECT 


° 7 S Thousa music to oa A T E N : S ™? stabliahed 1800, | 


poem: N 
ORTONE Hayes Music Co. 78 Star Bldg. Chicago R. 8S. & B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. i 





8 School St., Boston 
Wanted! Many are worth 
Thousands of Dollars 
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The 
Shoe Question 


Answered 


You'll get back every penny 
you put in an Abbot Shoe. It 
sells at $3.00—the lowest price 
for which perfect materials 
can be used without slighting 
workmanship. The Abbot 
Shoe does not make extrava- 
gant claims but it wears—tlong 
and well. It does not se¢ the 
style, but it is sty/sh. It is 
not a hygienic shoe, or a patent 
shoe, but it fits, easily, smooth- 
ly and comfortably, from the 
day you putit on. The Abbot 
Shoe would not be a good 
business proposition for us if it 
sold only once. It is made to 
sell agaim and again. It will 
give you such excellent all- 
around satisfaction that you 
won't want to change. 


Ask your dealer for the Abbot. If he does not keep them, we will tefl you who does 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Incorporated 


: MASSACHUSETTS 




















Of the thirty-five sources of revenue being developed on 








our 288,000 acre plantation in Campeche, Mexico, the great- 
est, next to Rubber, is Henequen, the millionaire maker. 

The profits to be made from raising this prolific plant 
are enormous. Four or five years after being planted, it 
reaches maturity, and reproduces for nearly twenty years 





without replanting. Its leaves measure three to five feet 
in length. : 
Henequen is as staple as wheat. The crop is always 
certain. But it has never been equal to the demand. 
Many Uses of Henequen 
Henequen is used in making rope, hats, cloth, brushes 
























and all kinds of cordage from binder twine to the heaviest 
ship’s cable. It also produces a glue, and the pulp is 
used as a fertilizer. Last year the United States bought 
$15,935,555 worth of henequen shipped right from_our 
locality. It cannot be raised in this country. On Mexi- 
can plantations the yield is $40 to $50 per acre per year. 
Cost of Production, per ton, including shipping $47.50 

charges, export duties, etc.,to NewYork, feabout 672 
The Selling Price, per ton, in New York, is $ (0:2 

about . ‘ : rtepnineeig: 

We have now over 1,000,000 henequen plants. We will 














have a total of 5.000,c00 which will cover 5,000 acres. We 
therefore conservatively expect in a few years to havea 
steady income from this source of from $200,000 to $250,000 
annually. his estimate is based on the minimum calcu- 





lation in United States and other governmental reports. 
Our managers have successfully developed two other 








Mexican plantations. Relying on their experience and 
the remarkably fertile nature of our soil we are confident 
of equalling, if not exceeding, former records. 






Paid 10 PerCent.in Dividends This Year 


Thus far the dividends paid our stockholders have come 
only from the sale of mahogany. The cabinet lumber and 












HENEQUEN 





dye woods standing on our property, ready to cut and 
ship, are worth $10,145,o00at net New York prices. During 
this year we have paid two dividends of five per cent. each, 
or two per cent. more than the eight per cent. guaranteed, 

Larger dividends are calculated to be paid year by year 
until seven years hence—when the plantation is fully de- 
velo —the 5,000 acres in Tubber will be producing an- 
nually $150 to $200 per acre, while large revenues will 
come from oranges, bananas, limes, grape fruit and other 
tropical products now under cultivation. Then it is con- 
servatively estimated that 


22 Per Cent. Dividends 


will be paid ; that is, we estimate the fourteen acres repre- 
sented by each share will, after seven years, produce $66a 
year (or $4.70 per acre) which is 22 per cent. of par value 
of stock. A large force of laborers is constantly employed 
in the work of developing the property. 


Shares, $5 Per Month Per Share 


A limited number of shares are offered at par on instal- 
ments of $5 per month per share. Stockholders are fully 

rotected, as the plantation, with its many dwellings, in- 
dustrial plants, 27-mile railway line and other improve- 
ments, including the full development of this property, is 
free of encumbrance and deeded in trust to a Philadelphia 
trust company. We have nearly 1,500 stockholders now 
whose holdings range from one to one hundred shares 
each. 











OFFICERS: BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


the officers and 
President, Wen. H. Armstrong, Ex- | uy. ‘A. Merrill, President City Ne- 
wa rare aaah e x mech tional Bank, Mason City, lows. 
ice-President, Col. A. K. jane, John B. Barnes, Justice Supreme 
Ex-Editor Times, Phila, Pa. Court, Norfolk, Neb. 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. Me- Victor Du Pont, Jr., Du Pont Pow- 
Mahon, Phila, Pa. der Works, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel, A. L. Wanamaker, Phila, A. G. Stewart, Attorney General of 
Pa. Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Send postal for handsomely illustrated paper and list of stockholders who have 
received a total of 51 per cent. in dividends under same management. 


International Lumber & Development Co. 


717 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Directions for Carving 


By JEANNE GORDON MATTILL 





HOW A SUCKLING PIG SHOULD BE CARVED 





"TBE seat for the carver should be somewhat elevated 

above the other chairs; it is extremely ungraceful 
to carve standing, and it is rarely done by any person 
accustomed to the business. Carving depends more 
on skill than on strength. We have seen very small 
women carve admirably sitting down, and very tall men 
who knew not how to cut a piece of beefsteak without 
rising on their feet to do it. 

The carving knife should be very sharp, and not 
heavy, and it should be held firmly in the hand; also, 
the dish should not be too far from the carver. It is 
customary to serve the fish with a fish trowel, and not 
with a knife. The middle part of it is generally con- 
sidered the best. In passing it, avoid breaking the 
flakes, as that will give it a mangled appearance. 

In carving ribs or a sirloin of beef, begin by cutting 
thin slices off the side next to you. Afterwards’ you 
may cut from the tenderloin, or cross part near the 
lower end. Do not give any one the outside piece, un- 
less you know he particularly wishes it. 

In serving beefsteak, put none of the bone on the 
plate. In cutting a round of corned beef, begin at the 
top, but lay aside the first cut or outside piece, and send 
it to no one, as it is always dry and hard. In around 
of beef a la mode the outside is frequently preferred. 

For a leg of mutton begin across the middle, cutting 
the slices quite down to 
the bone. Do the same 
with a leg of pork, or a 
ham. The latter should 
be cut in very thir slices, 
as its flavor is spoiled 
when cut thick. To taste 
well, tongue should be 
cut crossways in round 
THE FIRST sLice FROM ~ Slices. Cutting it length- 
LEG OF MUTTON OR LAmB_ Wise(though the practice 
at many tables,) injures 
the flavor. The middle 
of the tongue is the best. Do not help any one toa 
piece of the root; that, being by no means a favored 
part, is generally left in the dish. 

In carving a forequarter of lamb, first separate the 
shoulder part from the breast and ribs by passing the 
knife under, and then divide the ribs. If the lamb is 
large, have another dish brought to put the shoulder in. 

For a loin of veal, begin near the smallest end and 
separate the ribs, passing a part of the kidney (as far 
as it will go,) with each piece. Carve a loin of pork or 
mutton in the same manner. 

In carving a fillet of veal, begin at the top. Many 
persons prefer the first cut or outside piece. Serve a 
portion of the stuffing with each slice. 

In a breast of veal there are two parts very different 
in quality,—the ribs and the brisket. You will easily 
perceive the place of division; enter your knife there 
and cut through, which will separate the two parts. 
Ask the person you are going to help whether he or she 
prefers a rib or a piece of the brisket. 

For a haunch of venison, first make a deep incision 
by passing your knife all along the side, cutting quite 
down to the bone. This is to let out the gravy. Then 
turn the broad end of the haunch toward you, and cut it 
as deep as you can, in thin slices, allowing some of the 
fat to each person. 

For a saddle of venison, or mutton, cut from the tail 
to the other end on each side of the backbone, making 
very thin slices, and sending some fat with each. 
Venison and roast mutton chill very soon. Currant 











A SADDLE OF VENISON SHOWING FIRST LONG!- 
TUDINAL CUTS WITH SECOND SECTIONAL CUT: 
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jelly is an indispensable appendage to venison, and to 
roast mutton and to ducks. 

A young pig is most generally divided before it comes 
to the table, in which case it is not customary to send in 
the head, as to many persons it is a revolting spectacle 
after it is cut off. When served up whole, separate the 
head from the shoulders, then cut off the limbs, first 
dividing the ribs. Serve some stuffing with each piece. 

To carve a fowl, begin by sticking your fork in one 

pinion and draw it to- 
ward the corresponding 
leg; then, passing your 
knife underneath, take 
off the wing at the joint. 
Next, slip your knife be- 
tween the leg and the 
body, to cut through the 
joint; and with the fork 
turn the leg ‘back, and 
the joint will give way. 
Then take off the other 
wing and leg. If the fowl has been trussed (as it 
ought to be,) with the liver and gizzard, serve the 
liver with one wing and the gizzard with the other. 
The liver-wing is considered the best. After the limbs 
are taken off, enter your knife into the top of the breast 
and cut under the merrythought, so as to loosen it, 
lifting it with your fork. Afterwards cut slices from 
both sides of the breast. Next take off the collar bones, 
which lie on each side of the merrythought, and then 
separate the side bones from the back. The 
breast and wings are considered the most delicate parts 
of the fowl; the back, as the least desirable, is generally 
left in the dish. Some persons, in carving a fowl, find 
it more convenient to take it on a plate, and, ‘as they 
separate it, return each 
part to the dish. This, 
however, is not the usual 
way. 
A turkey is carved in the 
same manner as a chicken, 
except that the leg and 
wings, being larger, are 
separated at the lower 
joint. The lower part of 
the leg (or drumstick, as 
it is called,) being hard, 
tough, and stringy, is never served to any one, but is 
allowed to remain in the dish. First cut off the wing, 
leg, and breast from one side; then turn the turkey 
over and cut these off from the other side. 

To carve a goose, separate the leg from the body by 
putting the fork into the small end of the limb, pressing 
it close to the body, and then passing the knife under 
and turning the leg back, as you cut through the joint. 
To take off a wing, put your fork into the small end of 
the pinion and press it closely to the body; then slip 
the knife under and separate the joint. Next cut under 
the merrythought and take it off; then cut slices from the 
breast. Then turn the goose, and dismember the other 
side. Take off the two upper side bones that are next 
to the wings, and then 
the two lower side bones. 
The breast and legs of 
the goose afford the finest 
pieces. Ifa goose is old, 
there is no other fowl so 
tough; and, if difficult to 
carve, it will be still more 
difficult to eat. 

Partridges, pheasants, 
grouse, etc., are carved 
in the same manner as 
fowls. Quails, woodcocks, 
and snipes are merely 
split down the back; so, 
also, are pigeons, a half 
being given to each person when serving. 

Any one who wishes to become an expert carver may, 
by careful observation, learn exactly how the thing 
is done. A knowledge of the joints must first be 
acquired, and: next the process of separating them. 





HOw TO BEGIN WITH A 
FOWL 





SERVING CORNED BEEF 











SLICING A LARGE ROAST 
OF BEEF 





His Mother’s Applause 


OHN PHILIP Sousa’s mother was his greatest encour- 
ager and adviser; what she said about his work 

was, to him, final. Now, strangely enough, after he 
had been hailed as the “march king,” two or three 
years slipped away before she saw her boy conduct 
his own band. One night, during an engagement in 
Washington, Mrs. Sousa was taken, in the state befit- 
ing the mother of a march king, to hear his band. 
From this point, Mr. Sousa tells the story himself: 

“Of course, I saw mother up there in one of the 
boxes, and, to tell the truth, I was more nervous than 
I had ever been when playing before the sternest 
critics. The family did not wait for me, but went 
straight home, and, when I arrived, had all retired,— 
that is, all but mother. She was waiting for me in 
the dining-room. I went in to her. 

“Well, mother?’ I said. 

“‘She came across the room to me, and put her arms 
round my neck. 

“*¢*Philip, dear,’ she said, ‘you deserve it all.” That 
memory, let me tell you, is more to me than any other 
applause ever given me.” 
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unexpected. 


St. Paul tour quit half way and finish by rail. 


great ** Climb to the Clouds’’ 
competitor a minute to the mile. 


each at a total cost of $3.10 per passenger. 


REO Motor Car Co. 











Built for What Happens 
What REO Cars did in the past year demon- 
strated them built not for imaginary occasions but 
for actual motoring—and always ready for the 


It was actual weather and rea/ mud that made many of the 30 starters in the Chicago- 
But the REO was one of the only four to 
come in on schedule time and on their own wheels. 

Pecowsic and Paddock Hills—up which REO stock cars held a 26-mile clip on a 12 
per cent grade, and captured 4 cups from cars of double their power-rating and price—are 
not theoretical difficulties, but genuine hills, that call for genuine power. 

Old Mt. Washington is no stage scenery ; but a veritab/e mountain. 
ragged, dangerous, 10 to 15 per cent grade (with patches of 25 per cenf), a REO car, in the 
cut down its class record 23 minutes, and beat its nearest 


Those were practical rocks and deep, substantial sand in the 1,050 miles of the famous 
Glidden Tour, over which two REO cars, without stoppage or repairs, carried 4 passengers 


The 1906 REOS do it all a shade better because of the same splendid construction ; and 
a few slight improvements which put them right up to ‘* concert pitch.” 


Write for the REO book that tells why 

7 c 

REO 1906 Touring Car 1°))-23:5 
—convertible into a 4-passenger car. § h. p., unds, 

REO 1906 Runabout 2 paseongers, 25 miles ear fern “ —_ * . . si oe case $650 

Or with folding seat to carry two extra passengers facing forward 


50 pounds, go-inch wheel base, 5 passengers, 
etachable tonneau. Speed 35 miles per hour, $1250 


R. E. Olds, President ; R. M. Owen, Sales Mgr. 
aq Agencies throughout the United States 


1906 


Up its 8 miles of 


$675 


Sales Department, Lansing, Mich. 


— 











This Ingersoll Dollar Watch came tous through the 


regular mails after five years’ faithful service—not 
wrapped, but tagged, running smoothlv. and on time toa 
dot. It was sent inas an unsolicited testimonial,—sof for 
repairs. There are ten million other Ingersoll watches 
in daily use, and eight thousand more being sold every 

ay.—all civine the same return of honest time-keeping 
on the one-dollar investment. 





ten million 


The Ingersoll keens time “good enough for any one” 
and sells at a price anyone can pay. ? 

Ask for an Ingersoll and see that you ge¢ it:—the 
name is on the dial. ‘ 

Sold by 50,000 dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada, or sent postpaid by us. Booklet free. 

Prices $1, $1 50—and the new Ladies’ model, just out, $2. 

The Ingersoll Chain, with as much gold as any $2 chain, price $1. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 2 BRO., (Depi.30), 51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
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is Your Money Earning 6%? 


F NOT, or if you don’t know just where you can get that rate again, or 
are not quite satisfied with your present investments, this brief talk on 
A-R-E Six’s will open the way for you to better income with less worry. 

For seventeen years we have earned and paid 6 per cent. on the stroke 
of the clock to thousands of imvestors the country over who now hold 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 of these securities besides more than 
$2,000,000 already returned in principal and interest. Results are the final 
test of any investment, and this record speaks for itself. 

A-R-E Six’s are TEN-YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
based on the ownership of sele@ted New York realty—the best security on 
Earth—offered and issued at par by the American Real Estate Company for 
any amount in multiples of $100. Principal and interest are. guaranteed by 
the Company's assets of over $7,000,000, including capital and surplus of over 
$1,125,000. Interest is payable semi-annually by coupons attached. 


HESE bonds are negotiable, transferable and convertible into cash. 

They are non-speculative, non-fluctuating, as good as gold—principal 

and interest—from date of issue to date of maturity. They afford a 
thoroughly conservative 6 per cent. investment especially adapted to the needs 
of the small investor, enabling him to enter this one best investment field with the 
Staying qualities and earning power behind his small sums that only the capitalist 
can command. ‘They constitute in effect practical co-operation in this business 
to the extent of 6 per cent—in that the investor is guaranteed a fixed share of 
the profits realized rather than a mere interest return. 

We can pay 6 per cent. because we use money in business to earn 
business profits, and there has not been a decade—good times or bad—since 
the tax assessor's books were first opened when real estate values in New Y ork 
have not shown an average increase of more than 6 per cent. perannum. We 
do pay 6 per cent. because we can use money profitably in the further enlarge- 
ment of our business along these same conservative lines for a fixed term of years. 


E. offer you the advantage of investment with us in this best of all 
securities. You can satisfy yourself fully concerning our record and 
Sanding by inquiring through the regular business channels. _Litera- 
ture explaining the nature and advantage of this investment in greater detail, also 

FREE MAP OF NEW YORK CITY showing the valuable 
location of the Company's real estate holdings, their extent and importance, 
sent to any address postpaid on request. 


American eal Fstate Company 


728 Dun Building, New York City 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


EDWIN K. MARTIN, Presivent DYER B. HOLMES, Vice-PrEs. AND TREAS. 
EDWARD B. BOYNTON, 2b Vice-Pres. WILLIAM B. HINCKLEY, Secretary 
WILLIAM H. CHICKERING 





FRANCIS H. SISSON, Asst. Secy. LESTER S. HOLMES, Casnier 


JAMES COWDEN MEYERS, Counset 
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for itself the title, 


**THE MAGAZINE BEAUTIFUL ” 
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Suburban Life 


THE MAGNIFICENT $1.00 COUNTRY LIFE MAGAZINE 
Equal in its beautiful makeup to the best, and more practical in con- 


Suburban Life is a country life magazine combining the best features 
of such a publication with all the elegance of construction that fine 
coated paper, beautiful illustrations and careful press work can produce. 

Suburban Life is a magazine of about forty-eight large pages, 10 x14, 
with cover designs reproduced in colors direct from photographs, and 
the magazine has already reached the point of such elegance as to win 


SEND A DOLLAR BILL AT OUR RISK FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION AND GET THE 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ISSUES FREE IF YOU MENTION THIS OFFER. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


For $1.50 we will send Suburban Life for one year to any address, and includea cop 


t delightful N England story of country life, ‘* The Waybackers ’” by Joe Cone, which 
pe ase ™ Scott he cashetnen as the late Hezekiah Butterworth and other 


has 35 black and white illustrations and 5 
cates that w oan able to make this offer. Send all orders to 


16 STATE STREET - 


PVublishers Suburban Life 


of that 
been 


=e 
3s , .5O ight l of 379 pages, bound in red cloth and gold title, gilt top, 
Tige stecy ie a now 21.20 coe anh | Tali-enen te tint. It is only by controlling the entire 
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How to Debate 


By S. S. CURRY 


(Founder and President of the School uf Expression, Boston) 


Do not get angry. 

Be always teachable. 

Give positive arguments. 

Do not whine or find fault. 

Be brief, simple, and direct. 

Keep cheerful and confident. 

Always go to the foundation. 

Be ready for every emergency. 

Learn how to make a contrast. 

Be confident, but not dogmatic. 

Do not quibble over trivialities. 

Illustrate from familiar experience. 

Keep a cool head, but a warm heart. 

Avoid ornamentation and decoration. 

Avoid all prolixity or mere ingenuity. 

Command attention in your first phrase. 

Find the fundamental principle involved. 

Never declaim, but speak directly to men. 

If your opponent gets angry, laugh at him. 

Be clear, simple, and pointed, not oratoric. 

Put your first point so as to win attention. 

Appeal to the teachable spirit of your hearers. 

Look up thoroughly all aspects of each subject. 

Show a desire to learn more about the question. 

Coéperate with others who speak upon your side. 

Find the truth, and espouse it with all your heart. 

Cultivate penetration, and also flexibility of mind. 

State the question definitely to yourself and to others. 

Give your arguments clearly, simply, and forcibly. 

Lift yourself into a broad, impersonal point of view. 
_ Never skim over the surface, but dig to the founda- 
tion. 

_Recognize that every question has many points of 
view. 

Give your auditors a perspective regarding the 
subject. 

Habitually study the simplest and most forcible 
writers. 

Study human nature, and be able to lead the thoughts 
of men. 

Debate to yourself, in preparing, all sides of the 
question. 

Do not take all your time to answer the arguments 
of others. 

Use the simplest words and the shortest possible 
sentences. 

Use terms and illustrations familiar to your auditors 
or judges. 

Bring all arguments into unity, and show how they 
can be linked. 

Be able to assume and maintain a broad, judicial 
attitude of mind. 

Do not violate your convictions for the sake of 
winning a debate. 

Suggest more arguments and points of view than you 
can fully expound. 

Be fair to your opponent. No cause can be truly 
won by unfairness. 

Do not obey your own prejudices, or appeal to the 
prejudices of others. 

Give your arguments adequate presentation, but 
be as concise as possible. 

Imagine how every type of character will view the 
subject under discussion. 

Lead in the argument. Do not follow, even though 
you are on the negative side. 

Study how to make every important point emphatic, 
and to subordinate others to it. 

Seek sincerely for the real truth, independent of the 
side upon which you are placed. 

Never passively accept newspaper comment, but 
look to the heart of every subject. 

Accustom yourself to look at the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in a public question. 

Never try to blind your audience to the force of an 
argument. Show a deeper principle. 

Begin at the heart of the subject, without apologies 
or flourishes, with a strong argument. 

Do not take a narrow point of view, but discuss the 
subject in its largest possible bearings. 

Make your auditors think more deeply regarding a 
subject than they have ever thought before. 

Arrange your points on a slip of paper, if possible, 
in a natural order, before beginning to speak. 

Present a word or phrase so strongly that you can 
pause in the very midst of it and observe its effect. 

If on the affirmative, usually arrange your argu- 
ments cumulatively and systematically, as A®schines 
did. 

If necessary, before rising ‘rearrange your points 
according to the point of view adopted by those who 
have spoken before you. 

Put a strong argument over against another argu- 
ment, and be sure that your point has gone more 
deeply into the heart of the question. 

Pause and get your order before giving it, then give 
it with great definiteness; that is, rhythmically alternate 
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silence and speech. The greatest difficulty in speaking, 
oftentimes, is to find the significance of pauses. 

If on the negative, put a very strong argument at 
first, as a rule, so as to upset the force of a logical 
chain of arguments, and turn the attention of the 
audience in a new direction; place your weakest argu- 
ment in the middle and a strong one at the close, as 
Demosthenes did in answer to A‘schines. 

There is a great educational value in debate. Many 
a young man has secured greater training and mental 
grasp from debates in college societies than from half 
the courses with his professors. A book ought to be 
written upon what students get from college outside 
of their studies. 

Look at all sides so thoroughly that you can show 
greater familiarity with the opposite side than even 
your opponents. Webster prepared so thoroughly 
every question, looking at it from every point of view, 
that he anticipated the arguments that would be made, 


and was always prepared to meet any argument that | 


might be brought up. 

The great advantage of going to college is not merely 
the study of books, but the meeting of men. It is a 
great blessing to a student to have able men in his 
class, and to come into contact with able men in debat- 
ing societies. Debating with some, however, gets to 
be one-sided, narrow, and prejudiced. In this case 
the student should drop it and enter into broader dis- 
cussion, come into contact with his fellowmen on a 
more sympathetic plane. 
allowed to develop prejudices, narrow one-sidedness, or 
lack of sympathy. 


The Perversity of 


Tennessee Cattle 


By H. GERALD CHAPIN 


“TENNESSEE'S specialty appears to be a most peculiar 
breed of animals. One day, six years ago, a 
train was peacefully pursuing its way along the rails, 
when suddenly a horse was discovered trying to out- 
distance the locomotive. Knowing that he was about 
to approach a trestle, the considerate fireman stopped 
the cars, alighted and endeavored to shoo the animal 
off the track. Instead, the frightened horse rushed 
across the trestle, and, though it reached the other 
side safely, sustained numerous injuries for which the 
railroad company was sued. In rendering a verdict 
the court said:— 
The court finds it very difficult to 
explain the conduct of this mare. * * 
Perversity and a disposition to have their 
own way seem to be a peculiarity of East 
Tennessee animals. It is only a short 
time since this court had to pass upon the 
case of a Texas pony that committed sui- 
cide. In that case, since the animal had 
been transferred from the plains of Texas 
to the mountains of East Tennessee and 
had not become acclimated, the suicide 
could be easily explained. In another 
case two hounds in a fox chase in 
McMinn County disputed the right of 
way with an approaching train over the 
tracks of this same railroad. The con- 
sequence was that one was immediately 
transferred to the happy hunting 
grounds, where there are no railroads or 
other corporations, as they have no souls 
and consequently no hereafter. The 
other was not killed, but was immediately 
converted into a thoroughly trained dog. 
But, while this perverse disposition seems 
to exist in the animals of East Tennessee, 
it is not shown that this fireman knew of 
it, and being on a through train the pre- 
sumption is that he did not know of these 
local peculiarities. Counsel for plaintiff 
says that any farmer knows that it is neg- 
ligence pure and simple to approach a 
mule or a frightened horse without soft 
words and kindly, outstretched hands. 
The distinction here made between a 
mule and a horse is well taken,—that is, 
that it is dangerous to approach a fright- 
ened horse, but dangerous to approach a 
mule whether he is frightened or not. 
This court judicially knows this to be a 
fact, and it is agreed that the fireman 
ought to have known as much as this 
court—about horses and mules. 

In one of the cases alluded to in this opinion, it was 
held that an engineer who sounded his whistle once 
while some dogs were on the track was sufficiently 
careful, the rule being laid down that he need not toot 
once for each particular dog, “‘more especially,” said 
the court, “as he has no means of informing each dog 
that any special whistle was sounded for him.” 

» ™ 


Somebody Had To Do It 


A young man in New England, who had been con- 
verted in a revival, tried very hard to have his brother 
join the church with him. 

“But, John,” said his brother, “if both of us join 
the church, who’s:to weigh the wool?” 


Debating must not be | 





; Do you get ‘‘the right tackle” on the business of life? Are you right with Nature? 
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Face to face with the most dangerous of American big game, the grizzly bear, 
aman must have a rifle that won't fail him. Famous hunters use a Haan 
because they can trust it. They know a ZZaré won't fail them at a danger- 
ous moment. 


Marlin Repeating Rifles have a shocking power and penetration that is 
destructive to the strongest game. Armed with a ZZrvée a man may face a 
wounded grizzly or moose with perfect confidence. 


The Model 1895 Zari Repeaters have ‘“ Special Smokeless Steel” Barrels, and use 

werful smokeless loads. The big bores hit hard and open a big hole. The game bleeds 
Fast and dies quickly. Small bores and black powder may kill sometimes, perhaps after Mr. 
Grizzly has killed you or run away so far you'll never find him. If you want to take no 
chances and have the quickest killer made, use a “ire 95 big bore with smokeless 
cartridges. No other repeater is made in big bores with “Special Smokeless Steel” barrels. 
Marlin accuracy is absolute, certain and dependable. The ZZzr¥zz action is simple and 
compact, while the unique ZZzr¥in Breechbolt keeps out rain and snow, and will not permit 
dry twigs or sand to enter and clog the mechanism. No other gun gives this protection. 

The ZZarvér is the original solid top and side ejector. There is a solid wall of metal 
between you and the cartridge at all times. The empties cannot throw in your face. 
f scy the great army of ZZzrv¥Z% enthusiasts—buy a wz for your eternal satisfaction. Send 
to-day for our new Catalog and Experience Book. Free for 6 cents postage. 


The llartin Firearms ©. 


5 Willow Street Netw Haven, Conn. 


























KILLS RUST 
THE ulin RUST RE- Model °95, .45-70, 26-in. %4 
BELLER ‘te tot _—T Foes «Octagon, 3% magazine, Take-Down 


not gum or drip, and heat, cold or 
salt water does not affect it. Rust 
Repeller sticks, no matter how hot 


Extra Selected Pistol Grip. Large rubber 
butt, special engraved, gold or platinum inlay, stock and 





the firing. Get it of your dealer, forearm carved. Catalog list price $250. Zzrv/in Model "95 
ep Ss aes Rifles from $15.60. Catalog prices. Less at your dealers. 





The ‘‘ right tackle”.—the man of dash and daring—with nerves of iron and muscles of steel—who 
saves the game when all is lost—is made with food and training. 

He is right with Nature. 

He needs a clear brain in a strong and supple body. 

He takes rational exercise and avoids white flour bread and other starchy foods. 

His food must be rich in bone and muscle-making materials. 

Such a food is SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT. : 

It contains all the phosphates, nitrates and carbo-hydrates in the whole wheat grain, steam- 
cooked and drawn into porous shreds so that the stomach may readily use them in building 
bone, brain and muscle. 

It’s 
largely a question of food. 

Shredded Whole Wheat is not “‘ treated ’’ or ‘‘ flavored ’’ with anything. It is the whole wheat and nothing bu 
the wheat—nothing added, nothing taken away. Shredded Wheat is made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or for any meal in combination with fruit or 
vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. Delicious as a toast 
with beverages or with cheese or preserves. ‘‘ The Vital Question Cook Book’’ is sent free. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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It tells the story! The man who to-day shaves 
with a Gillette shaves with comfort and with safety. 
chances or are slaves to the “ barber habit.” 





















This picture is self-explanatory. 


A single 


you the greatest weight. 


1 n > Raz 
edged Dia 
honing of stropping. 


THese | 


You ther 


I cent a sha\ 


Ask y r the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Se 


trial will convince the most incredulous. 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with 
Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$9.00 Complete —an IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and keen double- 
blades are sharpened and ground by a secret process and requife no 

New blades $1.00 per dozen. 

EACH BLADE WILL GIVE FROM TWENTY TO FORTY SMOOTH AND DELIGHTFUL SHAVES 

have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without stropping, at less than 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN USE 


Accept no substitute. 


' Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains 
our 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


Safety 
REV 21) w 





Other men take 
Which kind of man are you? 


It is not what we say 


He can procure it for you. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Oo mail only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ** Wish I had heard of you before.” Write to-day. 


at yourhome. Fora limited time we will give free, for 
advertising purposes, 96 music lessons on either Piano, 
Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Man- 
dolin (your expense will only bethe "cost of postage and 
the music you use, to be paid for as needed.) W pn h 
Address: 


U.S. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC, Box 4-1, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 





and earn Brakemen $60, 


me Conductors and earn 


WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN Firemen $70, become Engineers 
For All North American Railroads viel rm $150. 
$iso. UNEQUALED OPPORTUNITY FOR STRONG, AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN. Name position pre- 
Tae. Send stamp for particulars. RAILWAY ASSOGIATION, 
Ro 





oom &, 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 













‘YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8, for ancther, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Chantiee & Chandlee, Patent A**orneys, 

967 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


WHY NOT LEARN 
2 SIGN PAINTING? 


’ Show- c ard Writing or Lettering. Only field 
not over ked Separate courses. Ours is the only 
practical, thorough and persona instruction. We teac h 
by mail and guar antee suecess. Easy terms. Write for 
large interesting free catalogue. 


The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 


Largest ‘chool of its kind. 















$25,000 made from half acre, 
IN EN Easily grown _in garden or 
fe a: ve and Seeds for = 


4c. for postage and sg 
pooklet BX, telling all about it. MeDOw: bit. Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





Scientific Farming 
Industrious men can make far more money to-day by up-to-date 
farming than by city employment. Recent discoveries by 
the Agricultural Department have revolutionized farm life. 
Free mail delivery, telephones, trolley cars, etc., bring city 
pleasures to the country home. Only a smail investment re- 
quired. Write for our free book, “Digging Nuggets of Gold,’’ 
and learn how twelve of the finest experts in the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Department can teach you scientific farming at home, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDFNCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Be a Reporter 


Study Journalism. Money made from the start. We show you 
how to get news, write news, and sell mews. Fees moderate. 
Editors of high standing on our Faculty. Lucrative positions 
assured by our course. Our catalogue tells how news is gath- 
ered, edited and printed—how reporters and correspondents 
get their start and earnmoney. This Catalogue is Free. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Suite 12, 
115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


DRAW/0or MONEY ~ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS Earn $25 to $100 
a week. Send for free booklet ‘‘Commercial Illustrating ’’; tells how 
we teach illustrating by mail, and what our graduates are doing. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCLATI ON, 69 The Sudeio, Indianapolis, ind. 
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Our Sun's Big Brothers 


By CARRETT P. SERVISS 


OX of the most astonishing results of modern 

astronomical research is the accumulation of 
evidence that our sun is so far outclassed by many of 
the stars that to call him a mere pygmy in compdrison 
with them is insufficiently to express his relative 
insignificance. Think of a sun ten thousand, or even 
twenty thousand, times as great as the one that now 
shines upon us! Yet this is no figment of the imagina- 
tion, for orbs of that stupendous magnitude exist 
within eyesight from the earth. They look merely 
like brilliant points because of their tremendous dis- 
tance, but if we were as near to them as we are to our 
sun, the earth would burst into flame and disappear 
like a snip of tissue paper drifting into the open door 
of a furnace. 

How do we know that there are such giants among the 
twinkling stars? The answer to that question fur- 
nishes a beautiful example of the power of the human 
mind to penetrate the secrets of the universe. It is 
in this sense, and not in that of bodily resemblance, 
that we are said to have been made in the image of 
God. 


- +. 


The first step that the astronomer had to take 
before he could form any idea whatever of the real 
magnitude of the stars was to measure their distance. 
This he would never have been able to accomplish 
but for the revolution of the earth around the sun. 
That revolution furnishes him with a base line on which 
to found his measurements. The diameter of the 
earth’s orbit is about one hundred and eighty-six mil- 
lion miles. In the course of six months we are carried 
from one side of that orbit to‘the other. If, then, we 


The minute circlein the center shows the size of our sun; the 
second circle that of Sirius, equal to thirty-six suns; the third, 
that of Vego, equal to one hundred suns. he names of the 
stars represented by the larger circles, and the number of suns 
to which each is equal, are, in the order presented, Arcturus, 
1,000 suns; Spica, 4,000 suns, Rigel, 10,000 suns; and Canopus, 
20,000 suns. Canopus, the greatest of all, and, so far as we 
know at present, the largest sun in the universe, is in the 
southern hemisphere and not visible from the middle latitude of 
the United States. 





observe the position of some star among its fellows, 
and six months later observe its position again, what 
we have really done is to examine the star from the 
ends of a line one hundred and eighty-six million 
miles long, and we might fairly expect to find that it 
had shifted its apparent position in consequence of 
our change of place. This is what actually happens 
with a few of the stars, though not with the majority of 
them. Most of them are so remote that as, in our 
annual journey round the sun, we ride to and fro, 
from one end to the other of our immense base line, 
their places do not perceptibly change! 


. a 


Fortunately, the larger number of those stars that 
appear brightest to our eyes do show a slight shift, or 
what astronomers call a parallax, and from the amount 
of this shift their distances can be calculated. The 
splendid star Sirius, for instance, is thus found to be 
situated at a distance of a little more than fifty millions 
of millions of miles, or more than five hundred thousand 
times as far away as our sun. The star Arc- 
turus is over six hundred millions of millions of miles 
distant, or more than six million times as far away as 
our sun,—and so on. Their distances being known, 
the next step in comparing these stars with the sun is 
to ascertain the amount of light that they give forth. 
Everybody who has studied physics knows that the 
intensity of light varies inversely with the square of 
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the distance from its source. For instance, if a candle 
gives a certain amount of illumination on a piece of 
paper at a distance of one foot, it will give one-quarter 
as much illumination at two feet, one-ninth as much 
at three feet, one-sixteenth as much at four feet, and 
so on indefinitely. Suppose you take two candles, 
whose flames are equally bright, and place one of them 


at a distance of ten feet and the other at a distance of | 


one hundred feet; the nearer candle will give one hun- 
dred times as much light to your eye as the farther one, 
because it is ten times as near, and the square of ten 
is one hundred. Now, this same principle applies to 
the sun and the stars. We have seen that Arcturus 
is six million times as far away from us as the sun is. 
Suppose we regard Arcturus and the sun as resembling 
two candles with equal flames; then, since Arcturus 
is six million times as distant, its light should appear 
the square of six million, or thirty-six million million 
times as faint as the sun’s. 
a . 


But, when the actual amount of light which comes 


to us from Arcturus is carefully measured, we find it to | 





be about a thousand times as great as it should be in | 


accordance with the calculation made above; in other 
words, instead of being thirty-six miilion million times 
as faint as the sun, Arcturus is only thirty-six thousand 
million times as faint. The only explanation of this 
discrepancy appears to be that Arcturus is really a 
thousand times as bright as the sun! If they were 
both at the same distance we should get a thousand 
times as much light, and probably a thousand times as 
much heat, from Arcturus as from the sun. 

Similar comparisons made with other stars, whose 
distances have been measured, give similar results. 
But not in every case does our sun come out at the 
bottom. ‘There are stars much smaller than the sun, 
although most of those that have been measured are 
larger. By “larger” and “smaller,” in this case, I 
refer simply to the quantity of light given forth, and 
not to the physical magnitude, because a star actually 
smaller than the sun in bulk might give more light on 
account of greater intensity of radiation. Upon the 
whole, however, it is probable that the stars which 
outshine the sun hundreds of times exceed him in 
physical magnitude in somewhat the same proportions. 

In attempting to give a graphical illustration of the 
relative brilliance of the sun as compared with a few 
of his most gigantic brethren, I think I can do no better 
than to borrow a method employed by T. E. Heath 
in a recent number of the English scientific journal, 
“Knowledge.” The accompanying picture is based 
upon one used by Mr. Heath, but I have considerably 
modified and simplified it. The idea is to enable the 
eye to grasp, at a glance, the probable sizes of a few of 
the greatest stars, as compared with the sun. The 
basis of the comparison is the relative amount of light 
vhich comes to us from each, corrected for the effects 
of distance, as already described. The assumption is 
also made that, in every case, equal surfaces give 
equal amounts of light. Mr. Heath has introduced the 
happy term, ‘‘sun-power,” in~ these comparisons. 


Thus he describes Arcturus as possessing one thousand | 


nine hundred and eighty-nine sun-powers, which means 


that it gives one thousand nine hundred and eighty- | 


nine times as much light as the sun. In order to be 
on the safe side I have adopted a lower estimate, 
making Arcturus of only one thousand sun-powers. 
This accords with the calculation of Professor New- 
comb, although he gives this number as the lowest 
limit. 

a . 


The diagram should not be taken as giving more 
than an approximate representation of the relative 
sizes of these great bodies as deduced from their light. 
If it conveys to the reader a realizing sense of the 
comparative insignificance of our sun, it will have 
achieved its object. 

It may be remarked that the star Canopus, to which 
Mr. Heath ascribes more than twenty thousand sun- 
powers, and which apparently exceeds in actual mag- 
nitude any and every star in the heavens, does not look 
to the eye as bright as Sirius, although the latter is of 
only thirty-six sun-powers. This is another striking 
instance of the effect of distance upon the apparent 
brightness of the stars. 


The Relative Strength of Left and Right Hands 


T=t right-handedness and left-handedness depend 

not so much on a difference of strength in the 
two hands as on a difference of skill is shown by some 
interesting recent measurements made by Prof. Caster 
of the Rennes (France) Medical School. He finds 
that in the right-handed the left hand has almost uni- 
formly nine-tenths of the strength of the right, at all 
iges and in both sexes. Another curious point estab- 
lished by Prof. Caster is that the movement called by 
anatomists “supination,”—namely, turning the palm 
upward by rotating the forearm, is always more power- 
ful than the opposite movement of “pronation” or 
turning the palm down by outward rotation. This 
the professor believes to be a peculiarity inherited from 
our earliest ancestors. Possibly the fact that our 
irboreal great-grandparents were more accustomed to 
collect objects by scooping inward and upward with 
the hands than to disperse them by pushing outward 
may have had a good deal to do with it. 
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1906 Touring-Car 
20 “Franklin-power” 
4 cylinder—$2800 


If the price of this 


car were double you 


ae 





Type D. Air-cooled. 

5-passenger. Shaft-drive. Sliding- 

LS transinission. 8 speeds and reverse. 

Vheel base 100 inches. 1800 pounds. 
40 miles an hour. 


its luxurious quality 
This car sets a new standard for 


high-power touring cars. Money cannot buy and what it does. 

higher grade material and construction, greater mechanical refinement, or better mileage on American 

roads. Because of its great strength, lightness and perfect spring-suspension, it takes rough roads safely 

and comfortably at high speed. Ready for service every day in the year—it never overheats or freezes. 
4 Models for 1906. Send for the book. 

H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 


could easier credit 


M.A.L.A.M. 


~ The Motor Car of the Future 


Syracuse, N. Y., 





Life Lives in Success 


@ Great deeds have eternal power to inspire and to reperpetuate themselves in later 
generations. They kindle the flames of ambition and high ideal. 

@ The world’s successful men point with gratitude to the pages of biography which flash 
back heroic deeds for seven thousand years and spur them on to success. Moses, David, 
Paul, Caesar, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Napoleon, Washington, Gladstone, Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, Roosevelt—men of action, thought, dreams—soldiers, statesmen, poets, musicians 
and painters—what do we not owe them for the inspiration of their successful lives? 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Will tell you the story of 20,000 just such men. It will 
furnish inspiration for you and your children for a lifetime, 
half a century, reading one life story daily. 

g AND YET, in this work, BIOGRAPHY is only 
ONE DEPARTMENT out of a HUNDRED! 

@ Think of the vast store of entertainment and know- 
ledge that must lie in its twenty volumes! 

@ Think of its possibilities for progress on practical lines— 


TEE EEL of its power as an inspiration and guide for Youth and Age! 
S Samana 


EEE 


@ Is it wonderful this work has called forth such unusual 
praise from press and from prominent men and women of 
every calling, or that it has met with a mighty demand? 


is 
SS = : @ Can you afford to be without itor are you one whom 


high ideals and lofty intelligence do not inspire? 


@ To show how few people keep in touch with many 
of the vital topics of life we have prepared 
a booklet of questions from the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia which will prove of 
intense interest and advantage to 
everyone. 

@ The attached coupon will 
bring you this booklet and 
also the pamphlet of 
specimen pages, illustrations and detailed descriptions 

of the New International’s various departments. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Home Emergencies 


Something goes wrong in the home—a certain tool is needed to fix it. 








You 
can get that particular tool in a second if you have a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet. 
Every tool you could possibly have any use for is in this cabinet and each tool has 
its correct place. Whatever the tool and whenever it is needed (and in every home 
there is almost daily use for some too!) if you havea } 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINET 


you can get the tool you want when you wantit. More than this—every single tool in the Keen Kutter 
Cabinet isa Keen Kutter and every Keen Kutter is guaranteed to be a perfect tool -every tool bears the 
Keen Kutter trade mark and is made under the Keen Kutter motto: ‘' The Recollection of Quality Remains 


q After the Price is Forgotten.’ The mark and motto that for 36 years 
TRADE MARK ‘ 





















has identified a tool as standard and which covers @ complete line of tools. 

The Keen Kutter Cabinet is the only cabinet in which all the tools are 
strictly high grade, everyone being guaranteed by the same trade mark. 

The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize at the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, Mo. No other line of tools can show a similar reward. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and Keen Kutter Tools are for sale by all 
first-class dealers. It will pay you to write for a copy of our handsome book 
on Keen Kutter Tools. It’s a book every user of tools will find useful as a 
permanent reference. We will mail you acopy FREE. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, New York City. 









When you give 
your boy a present choose one that 
will satisfy and please him, something that 
will be both interesting and instructive. Get away 
from the things that are usually given, subscribe for The 
American Boy, it only costs a dollar, and he’ll receive a present 
every month in the year—one he can’t help liking and looking for. 


The 
American Boy 


is the biggest, brightest and best boy’s magazine in 

the world. It has hada tremendous success, gaining a 

quarter of a million readersin four years. Boysareall 
enthusiastic overit. Parents like it; makesa boy again 
out of the father. It’s interesting, instructive and educative. 


Clarence Hawkes’ Great Fox Story is Now Running. 


Subscribe now! Look at the feast of good things for the boy! 
Over 400 big pages. Over 100 stories. Over 1000 illustrations. 
Over 200 leading articles ween ed subjects. 
Over 100 pages devoted to boy hobbies, such as stamp and coin 
collecting, photography, journalism, etc. 
Over 100 pages devoted to baseball, football, and other 
forms of sport. 
Only $1.00 a Year. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


413 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





































BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 
piece, silk web. All metal parts nickeled, cannot 
rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
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The Counsel for the Defense 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
[Concluded from page 717] 


There was no motion to direct a verdict of 
acquittal. There was no opening address to 
the jury by Wortendyke on behalf of the 
defense. 

“The prisoner will take the stand,” said the 
counsel for the defense. The prisoner took it. 

Wortendyke, the counsel, rose. ‘‘ How long 


| ago,” he asked, ‘‘did you reside with me?” 





| and Faust. 





The prosecutor was upon his feet in an 
instant. ‘“‘How is this relevant,” he asked, “or 
material,—or competent?” 

Wortendyke smiled. ‘TI think, your honor,” 
he suggested, “‘that the learned prosecutor went 
somewhat deeply into the prisoner’s past, 
and—.” The court looked reproachfully at 
Cradlebaugh. 

‘Objection overruled!” he said. The court- 
room stirred with satisfaction. At last Worten- 
dyke had done something. “Ah!” said one 
man to his neighbor, “ald Counselor .Worten- 
dyke has got somethiwg up his sleeve. He ’ll 
make Buck out crazy, or somethin’. See if he 
don’t. Watch out!” 

“Proceed,” said the court. The stenographer 
read the question to the prisoner. ‘The last 
time that I lived with you,” he answered, slowly, 
“‘was fifteen years ago.” 

“Why did you seave?” The prisoner hesi- 
tated. Then he leaned toward his father and 
looked him in the eye. It was clear that he 
was obeying to the letter. 

“Shall I—shall I ¢ell my story, sir?’? His 
counsel nodded. The prisoner told his story. 
For four weeks, day by day, hour by hour, the 
counsel for the defense had drilled that story 


| into the defendant’s mind. Inch by inch the 


prisoner had learned it, and it had been hard to 
learn, because that story was—the éruth. 

It was the old, old story of Mephistopheles 
It may have been the story of 
every frequenter of the Side Pocket,—of every 
man who has been led astray, but it was, essen- 
tially, the story of the prisoner. “Big Pemmican, 
the murdered man, had ever been his evil 
genius; Big Pemmican had led him into the 
depths of dissipation and of crime. Big Pemmi- 
can had robbed him, first of his possessions, of 
his self-respect, of honor,—of everything that 
made life worth living; and Big Pemmican had 
always reaped the profit. Buck Moran ever 
had been the loser; Big Pemmican, the winner. 
Pemmican was the master; Moran, the slave. 
Through it all there had been, curiously enough, 
a woman who had clung to Buck Moran; a 
woman to whom Buck Moran had clung with 
strange persistence,—and Pemmican, .at the 
last, had dared Wortendyke glozed 
this over, for he was not playing for sympathy 
on account of a woman. The crowd did not 
even know that that same woman, young and 
partly beautiful, was sitting, almost out of sight, 
in the extreme rear of the courtroom, with a 
diminutive boy at her side, watching, with 
hungry eyes, the prisoner, the only thing 
beside the boy that she cared for in this life. 
Goldenhorn would have placed her and the boy 
within two feet of the foreman. Wortendyke 
scarcely referred to her,—and he made the jury 
note it. 

“Tell us about this murder,” he said, finally, 
to the prisoner. Buck Moran leaned out over 
the railing. 

“‘T looked for him for three days, with that 
pistol in my pocket,” he answered, pointing t» 
the weapon on the table,—‘‘drunk and sober | 
looked for him; and when I found him,” he 
added, desperately, “I shot him down in cold 
blood.” 

Goldenhorn, over in the corner, made a slight 
movement with his hands. ‘‘Wortendyke s 
gone crazy,” he said; “it’s deliberate, willful, 
premeditated murder,—it ’s murder in the first 
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degree.” But Goldenhorn did not understand. 
Wortendyke knew what he was about. He had 
placed the whole story before the jury, to show 
them that while Buck Moran had killed the 
body of Big Pemmican, the latter, on the other 
hand, had murdered everything that was vital 


to the manhood of the prisoner,—for he had | 


killed, not the body, but the soul. 

Cradlebaugh, taken by surprise, put on his 
fifteen Side Pocket men, to contradict the more 
favorable portions of the prisoner’s testimony. 
But no!—‘‘It ’s true,” they said, one after the 
other; “‘Buck Moran ain’t never told the trut’ 
before, but he done it, this time,—the trut’, 
the whole trut’, an’ nothin’ but the trut’.” 
Cradlebaugh stopped,—right there, and Wor- 
tendyke refused to sum up to the jury,—he 
stopped right there, too, and the judge charged, 
and it was a hanging charge,—it had to be. 
The jury went out, and a woman on a rear seat 
drooped down over a sleeping boy. 

“‘Buck,—Buck!” she cried, within herself, 
“I ’d pray for you, Buck, if I only knew how.” 
It may be that her thoughts were of a piece 
with the thoughts of the counsel for the defense, 
who had never been a praying man. 

Inside, the jurors held a solemn conclave,— 
not over the crime, not over the prisoner, but 
—over the counsel for the defense. For two hours 
they talked. Finally the foreman smote the 
table with his hand. 

““By George, boys!” he said, “I ’ve seen him 
try many a case, when I knew he was tryin’ to 
flimflam his jury. But, by George, this time, 
for once, he showed his hand. This time, I say, 
he gave us a deal that was fair and square. 
This time, by George! we got the facts. I say 
we take the vote.” 

Outside the prosecutor was banking on a 
guilty verdict, and Goldenhorn, somewhat 
impressed, was vacillating over toward some- 
thing in the line of the second degree; when, 
suddenly, like a bombshell, in came the jury, 
and exploded, through its foreman, ‘Not 
guilty,—and so say we all of us.” 

As soon as he could, the foreman sought out 
the counsel for the defense. ‘“‘Judge,—judge,” 
he whispered, with a grin, “it wasn’t Buck 
Moran that was on trial. It was you, Judge 
Wortendyke.” 

Goldenhorn was behind him. ‘“ Worten- 
dyke,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I take off my hat to 
you. It was the cleverest thing you ever did, 
Judge Wortendyke, the very cleverest thing you 
ever did.” 

“The cleverest thing I ever did,” repeated 
the counsel for the defense, to himself, ‘‘except 
the thing that is left for me to do. That is,— 
to begin life over, with my son; for it is not 
Pemmican, and it is not Moran, who is respon- 
sible for the work of that early Sunday morning 
Down Neck, in Monroe. It is J, the thorough- 
going lawyer, who never knew how to be a 





father. From this time on I must learn to be 
a father. From this date on I must learn to | 
be a man.” 


Learning from Rivals 


WE notice that the most successful people make a 

very close study of the methods of their rivals, 
especially those nearest to them. They want to know 
the secret of their success. 
always comparing the work of their rivals with their 
own. ‘ 

This is the best method of marking your progress, 
—measuring yourself with your competitors, not in a 
general way, but in specific ways. See if every one of 
your modes of doing things is superior to theirs. Do 
not flatter yourself that some are better. Try to 
make every one of them better. 


The face can not betray the years until the mind 
has given its consent. 
a 5 a 
The man who never knows where he stands will not 
be likely to stand anywhere long. 
a +o 
Enough vital energy has been wasted in useless 
worry to run all the affairs of the world. 
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In fact, successful men are | 
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This letter from a young man to the editor of the 
New York Evening Journal voices the need of thousands 
upon thousands just like him. Fortunately there IS a way for 
this man or any other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a comfortable, yes, 
even a luxurious living in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men that the International Correspondence 
Schools were founded 14 yearsago. It was to give such men every facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been invested in buildings, equipment 
and text books. It is to answer 
that vital question ‘“‘How can I 
earn a better living”’’ that the 
coupon here shown is provided. 

If you want to know how you 
can qualify to rise in a preferred 
line of work, without loss of time; 
without leaving home; without 
worrying about the cost, mark on 
the coupon the occupation you pre- 
fer and mail it tothe I.C.S. In 
return they will show you how 
thousands just like you have been 
helped to succeed and how you, 
too, can become just as much ofa 
success as you desire. 

No Text Books to Buy. a Raa ela ee ee ae pe ae ee Pte 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 
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ristmas Presents? 
sy The Loftis Credit System can be made a great convenience at Christmas, New Year’s, Birthdays, Wed- 2 
s, Anniversaries, etc. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without the 


outlay of much money. Make the first payment and you can give a loved one 
your choice of the splendid pieces shown in our Catalog. Diamonds win Hearts. 


U) In its si -six pages are one thousand il!lustrat- 
Write for a Copy of the Loftis Christmas Catalog ions of fine Diamonds, high grade Watches 
and Jewelry. To all applicants we mail free a copy of our splendid Catalog and also our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet. 
Write for Loftis Catalog. On receiving our Catalog in the privacy of your home select a Diamond, Watch or any article 
of Jeweiry. On communicating with us we will send the article on approval to your residence, place of 
business or express office as prefe and you can examineit. You are freetobuyornot. Wedeliverour The Gold Meds! 
goods anywhere in the United States. We pay all charges. Write for the Loftis Christmas Catalog Today. Highest Award 
In t i Di d Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent in the next wbich we won at 

vest in a Diamon twelve months. Buy a Diamond the Loftis way. One-fifth the price to be the World's Fair, (5 
- You retain the article, pay balance in eight equal monthly payments, sending cash direct St. Louls. 
i ristmas Catalog. Sixty-six pages. rite Today. 
R d We have an honorable record of almost fifty Pee We are the Oldest, the Largest and the 
ecor most Reliable Credit Retailers of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry in the world. Ask your 
local banker about Loftis Bros. & Co. He will refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings 


and tell you that no house stands higher for re- 
{ 0 FTi Diamond Cutters sponsibility, promptness and integrity. 


Watchmekers, Jewelers Write Today for Loftis Christmas alog. 
BROS & C0.165e CHICAGO, ILL.._ U.S. A. 
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UP TO DATE 
AND 
RELIABLE 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 
25,000 NEW WORDS 


ALSO ADDED 
N Gazetteer of the World 

New Biographical Dictionary 

Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 

United States Commissioner of Education, 

2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

IT IS A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 
GRAND PRIZE (HIGHEST AWARD) WORLD’S FAIR ST. LOUIS 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations. 





















Regular Edition 7x10x2 sag 3 bindings. 
Del uxe Edition 53% x85¢x1'in. Printed from 
ates, on bible paper. Be autiful bindings. 















FREE, Dictionary WRINKLES,’ ALSO ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST 





Write for Catalogue 105-Y 


It gives logical reasons why fastidious 
people invariably specify the name 


<< Grope-WernIcKE’’ when selecting 
sectional bookcases 


Obtainable fr 


1ousand cities 


m authorized agents in nearly 
Where not represented. 
roval—freight paid 
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Uniform prices everywhere. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: New York, Boston, ——— 
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Have You Worn Them? 


Not ‘celluloid’ “paper” collars;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemba le fashionable linen goods and cost of 
dealers, for box of ten, 25 cents (2) cents each). 


No Washing or: lroning 
When soiled discard. By mail, 2e-onenan or 5 pairs 
cuffs, 30 cents. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 3. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 

























E. H. Harriman,—a Master 


of Organization 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Concluded from page 720) 


was Lincoln, for example, who gave his life. 
He directed affairs which were really as large, 
in their primitive way, «1s the affairs of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. U.S. Grant, too, gave 
some very valuable time to his country, and by 
way of recompense this Wall Street we have 
been speaking of got his small savings away from 
him and looked on apathetically wh'le he wrote, 
propped up on his deathbed, the memoirs which 
were to provide for his family. 

It can not be that these gentlemen seriously 
urge their claims to the right to pocket the 
Louisiana Purchase and the Coast States on the 
ground of services rendered, because the nation 
really expects certain services of its citizens. It 
was as a matter of right that our country de- 
manded the lives of a million men in the Civil 
War. It was as a matter of right that she sent 
Farragut into Mobile Bay. Even the old hered- 
itary notion lay dormant until it was revived in 
the Vanderbilt and Astor and Gould and 
Rockefeller and Hyde families. Why, then, 
should not Hill and Gould and Harriman, since 
their talents lie that way, do something to 
develop the Far West? Other men have done 
more, and done it for nothing. But the nation 
needs such men, precisely as it needs its 
Lewises and Clarks, its Custers and Shermans, 
its Whitneys and Edisons, or its Hawthornes 
and Emersons. 

I have set down this opinion with full and 
humorous appreciation of how vaguely absurd 
it must sound to Edward H. Harriman and 
George J. Gould, for here we have the point of 
divergence between the Wall Street idea and the 
Anglo-Saxon idea. Wall Street can not see 
sentiment and moral conviction until they come 
to be reflected, in some roundabout way, in the 
price of stocks, and it loses sight of them when 
they cease to influence the price of stocks. 
Wall Street has little sense of humor. It will 
advance, as a justification of its magnates, their 
wonderful courage, never observing that, in the 
same breath, it is justifying the burglar and the 
gambler and the prize-fighter. What Wall 
Street can not see, from the summit of its very 
high and very logical structure, is «hat it is 
precisely sentiment and moral conviction on 
which Anglo-Saxon civilization is based, and 


| that the Wall Street idea, ever since the days of 
' the Jews, who first formulated it, has lost in 





every direct conflict with this immensely bigger 
and more practical idea. The Empire of Dollars 
is not altogether a noble spectacle. We are 
not thrilled at the mere thought of those 
Venice bankers who “financed” the Crusades. 
We do not like to think of those Wall Street 
manipulators who tried to corner the gold 
supply during our Civil War, when the nation 
needed gold. 
» . 


Clocks that Mark Time by Centuries 


(Locks that will run indefinitely—in theory, at 
least,—have freqtently been devised. Usually 


these are motors like the ordinary clock, but substi- | 
tuting for the effect of gravity on a weight ‘the action of | 


some ever-present natural force, such as the wind or 
the sun’s heat. They are no more perpetual-motion 
machines than is a turbine run by a neve r-failing water 
supply. The latest of these devices, which is more 
mysterious but no less natural than the others, is a 
“radium clock,” which is operated by the action of 
radium in discharging an electrified body. The mov- 
ing parts of such a clock must be extremely light. In 
one form they are strips of gold-leaf; in another, 
feathers. The theoretical :unning time is variously 
estimated at from two thousand to thirty thousand 
years, but it goes without saying that friction and 
atmospheric action would cut this down to a very 
small fraction. 
» + 

Better find one of your own faults than ten of your 

neighbor’s. 
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Our Free Booklet No. 8 


tells how we pay 4% interest compounded 
twice a year on savings accounts, or on Cou- 


pon Certificates of Deposit—the ideal form of 


Banking By Mail 


just as simple as banking over the counter 
—-and as safe. Absolute security is assured by our 
Capital, Surplus and Profits of $6,000,000.00 and 
a most conservative Board of Directors. 
Deposits, $10,000,000.00 
PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


1 O% GUARANTEED 


If you “4 ina ee to nut any amount 

from $5.00 up, I want to send you a cory of 

my free booklet whic * tells all about one of the safest and 
most conservative investments ever offered the public. 

I not only offer you a safe investment, but guarantee that 

it will pay you at least 10°. on your money from the very start. 


Write for Free Booklet 


I don’t ask you to send Fen money now. AllI want isto get my 
booklet before you. That tells the whole story. Write to-day. 
The Company is on a sound financial basis, has a high com- 
mercial rate and is the only concern of its kind. They have 
now more orders than they can peopanty handle, even though 
their pen is good sized. A larger factory and more machinery 
would enable them to make more money. 
Drop me a postal to-day and just say, ** Send me your book. a 
T’ll do the rest and put you on the way to money-making. 


RUSSELL GRAY, Fiscal Agent 
2900 Bridge Street, Bridesburg, Pa. 
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Scheming to Stay in Congress 


By C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


[Concluded from page 724] 
There are packing houses in Kansas City, in- 
stead of dairies. 

William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, has kept all 
his original supporters and gained more _ by his 
continued support of the isthmian canal project, 
the completion of which is expected to mate- 
rially lower freight rates in his section. His 
attitude, of course, helped the country as a 
whole, while it helped his own district,—and 
the same could be said of others who are fore- 
most in matters of this kind. Such cases are 
mentioned merely because they are of interest as 
showing howsome congressmen retain their seats. 

Occasionally a member who has a hard fight 
on his hands induces his colleagues and the 
leaders of his party to write commendatory let- 
ters to persons and newspapers iin his district. 
The result is not always as pleasant as it might 
be. During the last campaign, there was an 
unusually spirited contest for the Democratic 
nomination—which was equivalent to election, 
—in the Ninth Tennessee District. Rice A. 
Pierce, the incumbent, was opposed by Finis 
Garrett. The latter is only twenty-nine years 
old, and is hardly more than a tyro in politics, 
while Pierce was in congress when Cleveland was 
first inaugurated, and, although his service had 
not been continuous since then, was supposed 














to be strong enough and adroit enough to 
come back to Washington as often as he cared 
to. This time, though, he realized that he was 
in danger, and one of the means he took of try- 
ing to ward off defeat was to get John Sharp 
Williams, the minority leader, to send a num- 
ber of letters into the district. These letters 
warmly complimented Pierce, and advised his 
renomination. Garrett carried every county 
in the district. Then prominent local Demo- 
crats sent a sarcastic ‘“‘round robin” to Wil- 
liams, telling him they did not know enough to 
make their own selections, and assuring him 
that, during the next campaign, they would 
again be glad to avail themselves of his valu- 
able advice and counsel. This is only one of 
several cases wherein outside suggestions have 
been resented, regardless of the eminence of the 
source whence they emanated. A great many 
communications complimentary to former 
Senator Thomas R. Bard, of California, were 
sent into that state by his colleagues and others, 
last year, and used in the unsuccessful effort 
to secure for him another lease on his seat in 
the upper house. 


Of course, all this is without reference to | 


the promises made by candidates while cam- 
paigns are in progress, although these are very 
often entertaining, to put it mildly. 
this, it is only necessary to cite the instance of 


the North Carolina man who pledged himself, | 


if elected, to do all his clerical work himself and 
to devote to the education of four orphan chil- 
dren in the district the money allowed by the 
government for the payment of such service. 

~ . 


A cheerful manner makes an important wireless 
connection with the heart of a prospective customer, 
and transmits an irresistible call for business. 


_ & 
““When I found that I was black,’”’ said Alexander 
Dumas, “I resolved to live as if I was white, and so 
force men to look below my skin.” 


o + 

“To perpetuate a hateful thought by writing it ina 
letter is deliberate lunacy,” says a modern philosopher. 
“To write the word of scorn, and set it afloat upon the 
sea of time?—never!” 

. “ 

There are some salesmen whose entrance into the 
presence of prospective customers is like the advent 
of spring after a bard winter. They bring a burst of 
sunshiny weather. The tired and ill-humored customer 
who has been sitting on the mourner’s bench all day, 
nursing his troubles, loosens his hold on his grouch 
in the presence of that insistent optimism. 
some one had opened a window in a stuffy house; he 
feels the invigorating effect of ozone. 


To prove | 


It is as if | 


9102 I Wait For Thee—Song-_ 













9105 Picnic For Two—Song 
9106 Fishing—Vaudeville 

















tal entertainment right in your own rooms. 


9103 Village Seamstress—Monologue.____ Elene Foster 
9104 Making Eyes Medley—Xylophone..________ Benzler 


07 The Whistler and His Dog..Edison Band 
9108 I'll Be Waiting In The Gloaming, Sweet 


| L.C.S. Language Courses Taught With Edison Phonographs 











eiiahdiliinnaaedbeeinne Van Yorx 9114 


ntti MacDonough 
coneaaiiianes Jones and Spencer 





Geneviev®—S0me ................> Harlan | 9120 Hard Times Come Again No More __- 
9109 When The Mists Have Rolled Away- | __._L_____ eee Edison Male Quartette 
ae Anthony and Harrison 


An Edison Phonograph Makes the Best Christmas 
or Birthday Present For Anyone. 


Every genuine Edison Phonograph bears the invent- 
jor’s trade mark signature. Do not be misled or preju- 
diced by the distressing noises of inferior imitations. 
Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine 
Phonograph, and you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signature is also on 
every Edison Gold Moulded Record, Edison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records 35c each. 

Send for new booklet ‘Home Entertainments With 
the Edison Phonograph”’, obtainable only from Orange, 
N.J. office. Our Latest Record Catalogue will be sent 
to any Phonograph owner who gives the number of 
his Phonograph. Write now to 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
14 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 








Y Every Young Man “ \ 
Should Have an Edison Phonograph 


You can hear vaudeville, comic opera, minstrels, or any other form of vocal or instrumen- 
Whether you invite your friends to an evening 
‘‘smoker’’ or they just drop in unexpectedly, the Edison Phonograph completely ‘‘fills the bill’’. 

If you have envied your talented or witty friends their popularity, here is your opportunity 
to become a good fellow, and make your rooms the merriest rendezvous in town. 

At your bidding the Phonograph will tell the funniest stories, sing the latest popular songs, 
or play the finest operatic selections. 

24 new Edison Records are issued every month. There’s a complete and varied evening 
programme in every list, and our Record Catalogue lists thousands of others. 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now On Sale At All Dealers 


9098 Selections from Chimes of Normandy-EdisonBand 
9099 In Dear Old Georgia—Song_--_-.._....-.---- Gillette 
9100 Everybody Works But Father—Song---___- Roberts 
9101 Robin Adair—Cornet and Trombone 


9110 New Era Overture-..__-_-_- 
9111 What You Goin’ To Do When the Rent Comes 

*Round—Song.......... 
9112 Angelena—Duet--_-_-..--_- 
9113 Evening on the Plaza—Mandolin-_._......___- Siegel 
My Word—Comic Song.....-......-..... Ada Jones 
9115 Leader of the German Band—Duet 
9116 Yankee Girl March------ 
9117 Wearing of the Green—Song -----..- Marie Narrelle 
9118 Hiram Green, Good-bye—Song -..Murray 
9119 The Musical Yankee—Vaudeville_ Spencer 


9121 My Maryland March......... Edison Band 


a Edison Orchestra 


snieniimpanetnitiimuial Collins 


Macdonough and Biehling 


snanued Collins and Harlan 


mimenminncny Eaison Band 
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To Shoot or Not to Shoot 








—that is the Question 





know. 


Rifles, 
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A PERFECT WEAPON 


EXPRESS PREPAID, 
upon receipt of price. 


Our attractive 3-color Aluminum Hanger 
will be mailed anywhere for 10c. in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 


There is a tremendous difference between 
HITTING and MISSING -as all Shooters 


Get a STEVENS 
and have the assurance that our reliable 
arms shoot where you hold them. Uner- 
ring Accuracy has been the predomin- 
ant characteristic of the STEVENS for 
almost fifty years. We manufacture: 


Pistols, Shotguns 


Rifle Telescopes 


Where not sold by local | | Send cents in stamps | 
merchants, we ship 


Catalog. A handy book 

of ready reference for | 
all who shoot, or are | 
going to. | 


for 140-Page Ilustrated | 


350 Oak Street 



























































_is here to-day. 





We open wide the gateway to 
advancement, placing at your 
command resources for self-improve- 


ment possessed by no other corre- 


spondence school. 


THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 


is the only school able to offer mail 
instruction in engineering under the 
direction of the regular teachers of a 
resident engineering colle. ose 
who preside over the laboratories 
and teach the classes in the Armour 
Institute of Technology. It is the 
only correspondence school whose 
instruction counts toward entrance 
to resident engineering schools and 
colleges. Fill out and mail us now 
the following coupon. It may prove 
the turning point in your career—- 
the turning from a life of obscure, 
ill-paid drudgery to a life of achieve- 
ment, promotion and uninterrupted 
prosperity. 











SUCCESS, NOV. '05. 


COUPON —Cut out and mail to-day. 
Please send me 200-page handbook and 


particulars about course in.... 





I aacinnstaanecacadancannacdbinedeuennbanek<inaeeeene 





~ Don not fail to write to-day It costs you nothing 
to inquire ; nei it bring an agent to annoy 
you for all po to reese We employ no agents. 
Alll money paid by the student is used in ay 
student. ‘Tuition fees are moderate—from $1 


up—and may be paid in small monthly payments. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
AT 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. U.S.A. 


JOIN US AND MAKE 
$3007$500 AMONTH 


IN REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 


NO BUSINESS, TRADE OR PROFESSION REAL ESTATE WANTED 
OFFERS BETTER OPPORTUNITIES CASH CUSTOMERS WAITING 


to honest, a en without capital. Practical co-oper- _— want cash for your Rroperty, no matter 
ation has opene rs everywhere to profits never be- where ated, or what itis worth, write us at once. 
fore dreamed of ied the first co-operative realty Wehave the "ability, facilities and organization a 
company and ater d ‘the method of teaching the making quick cash sales. We have hundr 
real estate, gene okerage and insurance busi- of active, competent and specially trained 
ness thoroughly 1. [have had life-long suc- expert co-operative real estate agents in 
cessful experie this line and have hel our great organization, each constantly 
hundreds of ine enced men to immediate searching for and securing purchasers 
and permanent success = all —— ¢ Lge ot in = verte ei 
, 7 . rant . e countr e cover the whole Un 
I WILL TEACH YOU BY MAIL; States. Do not delay, ‘Send full par. 
appoint you Special Representative of my ticulars at once and let us tell you, free 
Company, the largest and strongest in the of charge, how a modern up-to-date 
country; furnish you large list of choice, organization can quickly aie ie 
salable properties and investments; start a cumomet. Address WILLIE 
3 r vourself; help you » Treasurer, ry" Co- 
f you the con- p A — Co., 400 Athen- 
ation of our pow- zum Bidg., Chicago. 
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assist you to earn 











This is your op Paarunee FOR SALE 
portunity “to be yme your own master all kinds ana Gooriptiona, oa rices 
and achieve ndependent fortune in and terms, in all parts the 
an honorable, sant business of your American Continent. Special Bar- 
own. Write fo 2e Booklet and full par- 8 in farms, homes and business 
ticulars. Doitto-day. Address opportunities. No matter what you 


want, or where you want it, write us 
at once. Address JOHN BAUDER, 
Vice-President, National Co-Opera- 
tive Realty Co., 400 Athenaeum 
Bldg., Chicago. 


EpDwiN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
400 ATHENAEUM BLODG., CHICAGO 
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Just Plain “Graft” 


By HOSMER WHITFIELD 
[Concluded from page 726] 


“unjustly taxed,”—hence we howl. Going still fur- 
ther back into American history, any clear eye can see 
that the wars fought on this side of the water for the 
quarreling crowned heads of Europe were waged be- 
cause each monarch by divine right was trying to graft 
on the other. Commerce is the cause of all wars, and 
a “commerce” that causes a war is a polite name for 
graft. The whole history of the Indian is one long, 
smug, crafty tale of paleface graft. Of course, there 
was an abundance of most excellent excuses; but, in 
the end, we get the Indian’s land, and the Indian re- 
ceives, in return,—what? Bullets, solemn treaties, 
broken promises, whisky, and disease. ‘The Panama 
Canal is banked with graft,—in fact, it has been 
clogged with graft from the very first, —French graft, 
Colombian graft, or American graft,—yet graft. 

Now this brings us to two points that I have kept for 
the last: is graft necessary ?—is graft curable ? In the 
sense of fighting the devil with fire, or of making war 
on those who war on us, either with sword or with 
wits, graft is necessary; but, speaking in the larger, 
better sense, everyone knows in his heart that graft is 
not necessary if each man loves his neighbor as him- 
self. But is graft curable? Certainly not, in one 
day. Graft is as old, as widespread, and as funda- 
mentally implanted in human character as is any other 
social evil. Grafting is one of the few universal 
and seemingly perpetual crimes, from which spring 
all the minor evils. No one may say what is 
the taproot of evil,—but, as Omar says, “One 
thing is sure, if the rest is lies,”’—if there were 
no graft, grafting, and grafters, there would be but 
few drunken men and hopeless women, and but 
few wars. But, if grafting can not be cured, it 
can be curbed, and the place to begin is not in the other 
grafter, but each one within himself. A starved pay 
roll is graft in its most heartless form. Putting a few 
miserable public thieves into the penitentiary is not 
sanity, for the penitentiary itself is full of graft. It is 
simply washing the dirty citizen into the state mud- 
hole. Punish grafting?—Yes,—but punish all or none. 
By doing as we do to-day, jailing the thousand-dollar 
grafter and sending the grafter of millions to the 
United States senate, or placing him in a governor’s 
chair, we are putting a bounty on grafting, by making 
successful grafting the surest road to honor and to 
fame. Either turn the little grafter loose, or strip and 
jail the big grafter. We are very fierce toward the 
grafting mouse, but very envious of the grafting mam- 
moth, and not until men trap the grafting mouse as if 
it were as dangerous as the grafting mammoth, and 
not until men attack the grafting mammoth as fear- 
lessly as they would the grafting mouse, can men ever 
hope to curb grafting. 

But how can all this be brought about? Many ages 
ago the man with the strongest arm and biggest stone 
ax had a perfect legal—and, perhaps, moral,—right to 
rob another. Might made right. Slowly the world 
came to know that the strong in body have no right to 
rob the weak in body. This is both legal and moral 
law, to-day, but only between individuals. To nations 
it does not yet apply, except dimly in theory, but never 
in practice. Between these two extremes the law that 
physical might does not make right applies in practice 
in almost the exact proportion of the number of men 
concerned. Two men fighting on the sidewalk are 
arrested and fined or jailed, but one hundred fighting 
on a side are called “rioters,” and are merely “dis- 
persed,’”’ with a few knocks here and there; while it is 
asserted that Standard Oil may rob or even murder at 
will. Yet, in spite of all this, men are agreed that 
physical might does not make right, from individuals 
up to nations, be the actual practice what it may. But 
the world creeps slowly on and up, and it is beginning 
to be hazily recognized that, even by the law when 
applied to the weak, mental might does not make right. 
For centuries the highway robber has been punished; 
but only of late years has the bunco man, who uses 
no force whatever, been considered a fellow of the 
highwayman. Here and there, farther up the scale, 
is swindling in a few forms recognized by the law as a 
crime, and in still fewer cases it is punished. Yet 
now and then it is. From this we may guess that 
graft may not only be curbed, but cured,—but not in 
our day. All we can do to-day, and for the next few 
centuries, is to plow the weedy field and keep replanting 
the few seeds that we ourselves do not eat in our own 
grafting. Grafting can never be cured, or curbed, 
except through the following principle:— 

No man, because he is stronger than another in 
body, has a right to take unjustly from another, or to 
injure or to enslave him; rather should the strong and 
quick of mind aid and protect his duller brother. 
Thou shalt not steal,—neither with thy hand nor 
with thy mind. Thou art thy brother’s keeper, Cain, 
and to keep from him that which is his, even though 
he know it not, is the act of a thief. In graft, as in all 
other things, to thine own self be true, and thou canst 
not then be false to any man. Before the world can 

free from the curse of graft, this Jaw must stand 
between man and man: “ Might does not make right, 
either in muscle or in mind.” 
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Dippy Hamilton's Magic 


By ALVAH MILTON KERR 
[Concluded from page 737) 


and culverts as he went. Reporting by wire to Pres- 
ident Sanborn, in Denver, he said there was peril at 
several points, but that, if the rain should cease soon, all 
would be well. Though delayed, the trains still ran. 

But the rain did not cease. Throughout the fourth 
night the black empire of inner peaks rocked with bel- 
lowing thunder and was washed with a heavier deluge. 
The next morning the Big Bear-paw was foaming 
against the main stringers of Ball Bridge, by ten 
o’clock its flood was lipping the track, and the half- 
million-dollar structure, stanch as engineers and 
steel-workers could fashion it, shook under the ramming 
blows of débris and pushing waters. The section fore- 
man hurried down to the telegraph office at Rapids 
Gulch, six miles below, with a message for the road- 
master’s office, and Dippy Hamilton wired, with 
halting and laborious care, the situation to the dis- 
patcher at Manzano. 

“Ball Bridge is in danger,’”’ he said; “water up to 
track, logs and stuff jamming; send help.” 

Burke ordered Hoxie to get five locomotives ready 
and rush them at once to the bridge; he telegraphed 
Chief Manvell, at Paley Fork, to hold westbound 
freight trains, wherever they might be, and send their 
engines forthwith to the point of supreme peril. “I 
want at least ten engines on that bridge by four o’clock 
this afternoon,”’ his message concluded. That meant, 
approximately, one million, eight hundred thousand 
pounds of additional pressure upon the abutments. 
Surely that would hold the bridge down, however vio- 
lently the Big Bear-paw might push against it. From 
end to end the division thrilled with effort through 
several hours, but at two o’clock in the afternoon its 
forces paused in consternation. Ten miles below Ball 
Bridge the river had cut into the right of way until a 
hundred yards of track slipped sidewise, ready to fall 
into the flood. Hoxie’s five engines were south af 
this point and could not cross. Burke was with the 
engines. He boarded one of the locomotives and 
whirled back to Broad Bend Station, three miles below, 
and hit the road with the wire at several points. Man- 
vell’s engines, he learned, had struck a washout at the 
east base of the range and could proceed no further. 
Jim Ewell, with a westbound freight train, was at Horse- 
lip, halfway down the west side of the range, and 
Roadmaster Payne, with his work train, was strength- 
ening a trestle over a creek two miles west of Horselip. 

When Payne brought his train to the siding at 
Horselip, to let Ewell pass, he received an order from 
Burke to take Ewell’s engine and his own, with all of 
Ewell’s loaded cars and sufficient of the work train 
flats, loaded with stone, to make a train of about forty 
cars, and to proceed to Ball Bridge and get the train 
upon that imperiled structure with all speed. 

Hurried work began. By four o’clock Payne and 
Ewell, with a train of thirty-eight loaded cars, double- 
headed by the two engines, started down the range for 
the Big Bear-paw. All night and throughout the morn- 
ing they had been in the rain, and now the mountain 
sides heaved and tossed with blowing rags of fog, 
clumps of pines upon the lifted heights breathed 
hoarsely, glimpsing black-green through flapping veils 
of vapor, every crevice dripped, every gulley babbled 
with falling water, and all was unstable,—indistinct, 
—perilous. At many points the roadbed was soft, 
and everywhere the track was wet and slippery, yet a 
very fury of haste was demanded by the situation; if 
Ball Bridge should fall it would mean a practical sus- 
pension of traffic for weeks. 

The long train moved down the continually falling 
grade, gathering speed and momentum as it rolled. 
Every man’s face was grave. Water spurted from 
under the soggy ties, as the train swept over them, the 
wheels cut through streaks of mud that covered the 
rails, the engine pilots were daubed with soil and 
clinkered with gravel, and the boiler heads were spat- 
tered with filth. 

Seven miles downward from Horselip the first disas- 
ter fell. As the train swept around a curve, the track 
slued under the rear cars, and the caboose snapped its 
coupling and turned half over. In the caboose were 
Payne and Ewell, and most of the men. The engines 
bellowed for brakes and used air, but the train scarcely 
slackened at all. Dick Sunday, of the second engine, 
threw his drivers on the back turn, and the head of the 
right-hand cylinder blew out. Instantly both engines 
were wreathed in hot steam. Sunday’s fireman 
jumped, but -Dick shut off and stuck to his post, while 
the train roared onward. A brakeman, back on the 
train, set several hand brakes, and then, panic-stricken 
and addled, jumped down a muddy bank. 

At Tunnel Fourteen the train struck a sharper grade 
and quickened its appalling speed. Bert Samuels, 
engineer of the head locomotive, his fireman, and Sun- 
day, of the second engine, began to despair of checking 
the wheeled avalanche. At the roots of their hair and 
along their nerves began to creep a frost of terror and 
panic. That peril, a train lost to control, the most 
frequent and most feared of all disasters in mountain 
railroading, was upon them. Like the waters of the 
canyons, and impelled by the same omnipotent law, 
the train was rushing toward lower ground, wildly 




















Lift yourself! Move! Go forward 
after opportunities! When wishing, wish 
for something worth while. Let the 
other fellow bemoan his fate and quarrel 
with the conditions, but as for you, forget 
the things that are behind and press to- 
ward the goal—the goal of self-mastery. 


A business transaction, and, par- 
ticularly, a sale, requires knowledge of 
yourself, confidence in yourself, the force 
of your personality—all of which will de- 
termine whether you secure a favorable 
interview, how long you will sustain 
attention, to what extent you will create 
interest and bring about desire with an 
accompanying resolution, insuring 
Success. 


of labor and the science of life are all 
based: upon organized laws, truths and 
principles which govern the development 
of the personality of the individual. The 





Raise Your Own Income! 


The science of business, the science ” 


Raise Your Own Salary! 








Sheldon School is prepared to teach by a 
special correspondence Course any- 
one desiring to acquire wealth, riches 
and honor, together with the capacity to 
enjoy them. It has already taught many 
thousands of men of all ages and from all 
walks of life. They have increased their 
salaries and incomes. 


It is a simple and easy course of in- 
struction, requiring thorough, earnest 
and studious reading of the Lessons. 
If we really desire to improve, the best 
thing in the world is to find out wherein 
we are weak, in what we are lacking, what 
our mistakes are. The remedy is easy 
to find and readily applied when we have 
recognized that we really need to know 
more in order to be other than we are. 


It will cost you two cents to ask 
us for our literature, but this will be the 
only expense attached. It wili be sent 
with pleasure on receipt of your request. 


The Sheldon School, (1625) The Republic, Chicago. 











Before 
Going to 
Work— 

or to School 


Fortify your body a- 
gainst the rigors and 
chilly blasts of winter 
by a wholesome, satisfy- 
ing breakfast. 


Eat Ecc-O-Srre—thus 
keeping your stomach 
right, and your body will 
be naturally warm. A 
correct diet builds up 
the tissues and mus- 
cles, promoting a 
healthy circulation, 
making heavy, cum- 
bersome clothing un- 
necessary. 


Ecc-O-SEE is made 
from the choicest Cali- 
fornia wheat. The best 
diet is whole wheat— 
the natural food. 


Go ** back to nature” 
by eating Ecc-O-SEE. 


___ If you can find a grocer who does not sell EGG-O-SEE, send us his name and ten cents, mention 
ing this periodical, and we will send you a full sized package prepaid. Address, 


THE EGG-O-SEE COMPANY, Quincy, Il. 


In the Pacific’ Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price is 15 cents; two packages 25 cents. 
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THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 


Vinol is superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 

Because, without a drop of oil or disagreeable feature, it contains all the 
medicinal elements of cod liver oil, actually taken from the fresh cods’ livers. 

By our process the oil, having no value either as a medicine or food, is 
separated from the medicinal elements and thrown away. 

Unlike old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions, Vinol is deliciously palat- 
able, agreeable to the weakest stomach, and therefore unequaled as a body builder 
and strength creator for old people, puny children, weak, run-down men and 
women, after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases. 


Vinol is not a patent medicine. Everything it contains is named on the label. 





Sold on the Guarantee Plan at THE leading drug store in every city and town in the United States | 


Also NEW YORK: 
' W 





Riker’s Drug Stores. Sixth Ave.and 23d St.; cor. Broadway and9th. Hegeman & Co. 200and 
205 Broadw 125th ; 1917 Amsterdam Ave.; 2835 Third Ave. Kinsman’s Drug Stores. 601 Eighth Ave.; 125th 
St. and Eighth A J. Jungmann. 1020 Third Ave. ; 428 Columbus Ave. ; 1 East 42d St. Bolton Drug Co. (Brooklyn.) 
BOSTON: Jaynes & Co. 50 Washington St. cor. Hanover; 877 Washington St. cor. Common; 143 and 129 Summer St. 
PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans. 1106 Chestnfit ; 17th and Chestnut; 1012 Market; 8th and Arch ; 2330 North Front. 
CHICAGO: The Public Drug Co. 150 State St. CINCINNATI: Dow’s Drug Stores. 
ST. LOUIS: Wolff Wilson Drug Co. PITTSBURG: May’s Drug Store. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Henry Huder. CLEVELAND: Marshall’s Drug Stores, 
DETROIT: Central Drug Co. SAN FRANCISCO: Owl Drug Co. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinol given to one druggist in a place. Look for Vinol agency where you live —if there is none, write us. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by CHESTER KENT @ CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 


$1 8 Couch, Bed, Wardrobe for $10 


LP 7S IP 2 











Handsome High-Grade Couch and Double 
Bed Complete with Spring, Mattress and 
Flounce; and Wardrobe Box. 





The mechanism is so simple that a child can operate 
it. Made of very best quality steel angles, attract- 
ively and durably enameled. Good dark green den- 
im-top mattress, filled with fine carded wool. Rip Van 
Winkle Spring guaranteed twenty years. Cedar-stained 

Pine box rolls out from beneath on casters. Closed, 
couch is 2 ft. 1 in. wide, 6 ft. 1 in. long; as bed, 4 ft. x in. 
wide. Send $10, money or N. Y. draft, and we will ship couch 
to you promptly. Bargain at $18, but we make this low price 
to introduce samples of our goods in every community. 


METAL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. J, 17 W. 42d St., New York 


Any article 
manufactured 1 I tory— 

Reclining Cou Davenport, Bed 

Couch, Dropside ¢ i, Ironfold Bed, Mattresses—-may 
be returned at our expense if not opment on 4 
satisfactory. We ship direct from factory to you. nd 
for our Literature and Prices. 
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YOUNG MAN 
GET ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


Be a Fireman or Brakeman—earn from $60 to $125 a month. 
We teach you by mail and actually fit you in short time for immediate 
employment. School is endorsed by the managers of the great rail- 
roads, and they are demanding men right now. Get on the 
right track—don't experiment witha schoolthat cannot furnish 
you job. Our instructors are all prominent railroad officials. 
The course of study is practical, pleasant, thorough and fits 

you for rapid promotion. A little study in your leisure 

time soon puts you intoa profitable position. Begin 
now--our signalis“clear track ahead.” Write us. 


rrp RAILWAY mena 









HLL. 


No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 
Write for “In- 


ATENTS S222 


FRANXLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


CEREAL COOKER 


Allows steam to circulate over and into 

the kernels making them tender an 

easily digestible, —. 3.8 —— 
nove 7 prepa ok pa 4 























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


flying in search of natural equilibrium and normal rest. 

Wreathed in thunder, they crashed through the cuts, 
the engines bellowed like excited hounds, and the moun- 
tain walls reverberated with hanamering echoes. The 
likelihood of the train leaving the track and splintering 
in ruinous confusion was constant, and, should it 
remain on the rails and strike Ball Bridge while going 
at such lawless speed, what would happen? If it should 
pass Ball Bridge safely, then, ten miles below, the whole 
fabric would certainly plunge into the river. The 
operator at Horselip had told the men of the washout 
that baffled Hoxie and his engines. Then, too, what 
if Ball Bridge had already fallen! Each engine, and 
every car in the runaway train, seemed in a transport 
of angry fear; to plunge into the Big Bear-paw with 
these wheeled monsters was an appalling prospect. 
Three miles below Tunnel Fourteen engineer Sunday 
and Samuels’s fireman quit the train. Samuels stuck 
to the throttle until within a mile of the Ball Bridge tank, 
when he, too, jumped. There were numerous lame 
and injured men along the line of the special’s his- 
toric flight, but no one had found death. As for Ball 
Bridge and the train,—well, there was Dippy Hamil- 
ton and his crazy contrivance down at the tank, alert, 
but, seemingly, as things of succor, insignificant. 

Dippy had been up all night; several times, with 
lantern in hand, he had gone down to the bridge, and, 
standing in the stormy darkness, had listened to the 
battering and rasping and splashing that rose about the 
structure. The mountain region was wild and lonely, 
the spirit of the night inexpressibly daunting. With 
the coming of day he saw the river swollen to greater 
height and the probability augmented almost to cer- 
tainty of the bridge giving way before the increasing 
flood. Wet to the skin, he had gone to and fro during 
the day, agitated, his mind wheeling from one vain 
project to another, crying out within himself for help. 
A little after four o’clock he came into the small house 
where he ate and slept, and stood listening to the tele- 
graph instrument. Some one on the wire was calling 
him; he answered, and the operator at Tunnel Four- 
teen said:— 

“Big special with two engines, going down to get 
on Ball Bridge, is running away; went by here like 
h—; look out for yourself, and, if section men or any 
one else working on track, get them out of the way.” 

Dippy’s nerves suddenly tightened like taut harp- 
strings, his face became white, and his brown eyes 
widened and were touched with glistening red. He 
leaped out the door and into the pump-house, set the 
engine going, connected the dynamo, and threw the 
current into the track-magnet, that oddest one, as yet, 
of all his “fool dreams.” 

Hardly was the apparatus charged before the 
supreme moment was upon him. For a little space the 
forerunning herald of the train’s approach was as the 
noise of a far-falling cataract, and then there was 
thunder in the valley of the Big Bear-paw. Dippy 
sprang out of the door of the pump-house and ran 
some three hundred feet eastward along the track. 
He drew back a little from the rails and waited, half 
crouching, his fingers working, and his eyes like those 
of an excited cat. As things gone mad, the linked 
monsters came down from the mountains, riderless, 
yet hastening wildly under the invisible lash of gravi- 
tation. For nearly a mile before the water tank was 
reached the track along the river was but slightly 
down grade; that was a factor working toward salva- 
tion; yet the train came onward swiftly, a black- 
headed, brown-bodied reptile of Titanic girth, sway- 
ing and wrinkling all its hurrying sections. 

Dippy suddenly felt the smitten air crushing him 
back and the solid earth quaking, and then the first 
engine struck the magnetized rails. There was a 
hammering crash of all the drawheads as the engine 
drivers clutched the energized steel, and Dippy looked 
to see the rails torn up, the cars buckle into the 
air, and himself crushed under the hurling mass; but 
the weight of the engines held the track to its bed, the 
front engine received a pull downward, and, practically, 
backward, that amounted to tons of resistance, then it 
passed beyond the sphere of magic, and the second 
engine was crossing the clutching mystery. At that 
Dippy, white and burning in every fiber, leaped at 
the iron ladder of one of the rear cars and, grasping 
it, scrambled to the top. Thrilling with vivid realiza- 
tion of the import of the moment, he began swiftly 
setting the hand brakes, twisting them up until the 
gritty brake-shoes tore wreaths of fire from the wheels. 
Leaping from car to car, he felt them rock and quiver 
as the hurling power of the whole fabric was taken in 
leash. Beneath him there was hissing and rasping 
and the clang of drawheads, as the train’s three hundred 
wheels were in rapid succession gripped and released by 
the invisible clutch of the energized rails, and then the 
train was beyond the great magnet and approaching 
the bridge. 

Eight flat cars loaded with stone were near the center 
of the train. Here obstruction of the air had occurred. 
Scrambling over the stone and setting the hand brakes 
as he progressed, Dippy reached the front loaded box 
cars, and, filled with a sense of wild power, twisted the 
brakes up until the cars reeled. Slowly the train 
slackened, and then suddenly the fire boxes roared and 
the hot wheels were splashing in water. The engines, 
wreathed in steam, plowed slowly through a dangling 
line of broken stuff, the trembling bridge felt nearly 
three million pounds suddenly crush it solidly upon the 
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piers, and the mad waters of the Big Bear-paw gurgled 
helplessly around the wheels. 
Looking up from his straining twist of the last 


brake, Dippy saw the flood about him. The nose of | 


the front engine was within a rod of the western shore 
and the bulk of the train stood squarely on the bridge. 
He put a hand to his throat and for a moment stood 
gasping, then his mouth opened with a yell, the tri- 
umphant shout of one who puts gréat and rebellious 
elements under his feet and holds them. 


Twenty minutes later Dippy+ticked a laconic mes- | 


sage to the dispatcher at Manzano. It simply said: 
“Train on bridge; will stick.” 

The dispatcher relayed the message to Burke at 
Broad Bend. Burke read the wire, and, puckering 
his lips in his beard, whistled in astonishment. At 
nine o’clock that night he entered the pump-house at the 
Ball Bridge tank, having made part of the journey on 
foot and part in a hand car. He grasped Dippy’s 
hand and held it, and the two looked into each other’s 
eyes. 

“How did you do it, boy? How, in heaven’s name, 
did you do it?” demanded the superintendent. 

A smile crept around Dippy’s mouth. “By muscle 


and magic, about half and half, I guess,” he said, | 
| 


quietly. 


Burke glanced around the place, at the engine and | 
little dynamo and the wires leading toward the track. | 


“They energize—in fact, make a magnet,—of two 
of the rails,’ said Dippy. 

Burke gazed at the youth fixedly a long time. His 
keen eyes seemed to ask a hundred questions. 

“Yes,” said Dippy. 

“See here, you come over to Paley Fork as soon as 
things are straightened out; I want you,” said Burke, 
decisively. 

“T’d rather go down to Manzano, for the present; 
Jack Morton and—and Violet, his daughter, are there,”’ 
Dippy ventured. 

Burke looked at him a moment longer. “All right!’ 
he said. ‘When I have time I ’Il investigate you. I 
think you’re wanted in our department of experi- 
mental engineering in Denver.” 

That was where Dippy landed. Several interesting 
things have eventuated; improved switches, signals, 
and the like, and the fact that both Violet and Dippy 
now call Jack Morton “dad;”’ but just how far Dippy’s 


great idea of traction magnetism will affect his own | 


and the future of mankind is not yet precisely known. 


He Went In On Probation 


By SMITH D. FRY 


WiitHouT making any comparison as to abilities and 
characteristics of men; without disparagement to 
others more scientific and learned; it is only truth-telling 
to say that ‘‘ Uncle Jerry’’ Rusk was a widely popular 
secretary of agriculture; a man of the people, appreciated 
and beloved by the people, albeit a man wholly lacking 
in the culture of the schools, even of the public schools. 
Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin, went to Indianapolis 
soon after the election of President Harrison, in Novem- 
ber, 1888, and urged the selection of Governor Rusk for 
the position of secretary of agriculture. General Harri- 
son smiled as he replied:— 
‘*You are asking an impossibility. If there is to be war 
with any nation and armies are to be raised, I will appoint 


‘Uncle Jerry’ a major general, and place him in com- | 
mand of an army corps; and there he willserve hiscountry | 


bravely, effectively, and nobly. But he lacks the culture, 
social experiences, and refinements which a member of 
the cabinet*should possess. I know him, and know him 
well. You can not say too much in his praise, for I 


will echo all that you may say, but it is impossible for | 


me toconsider him for any position in the cabinet.”’ 

Senator Sawyer was a persistent worker for his friends, 
and he did not give up the quest, but said: ‘‘I can not 
take ‘no’ for an answer. The people of Wisconsin are 
looking to me for this, and I must take back with me your 
promise that he shall be secretary of agriculture, and I 
will make it so easy for you that you can’t refuse. I want 
you to take him on probation for six months. If, at the 
end of six months, he is not entirely satisfactory to you in 
every way, I willhave important business for him to attend 
toin Wisconsin, and he will resign.”’ 


Upon that proposition an agreement was reached, and | 


the appointment was made, although bluff and lovable 
old ‘‘ Uncle Jerry’’ neverknew the circumstances regard- 
ing it, even unto his dying day. But he remained four 
years in the cabinet, and Senator Sawyer told about it, 
thus :— 

‘*You see, seven months had rolled around, and I was 
down at a bookstore picking out a book for ma, when I 
saw ‘ Uncle Jerry's’ picture on the front page of a news- 
paper, and I rushed out of the store, got into my carriage, 
and went to the White House as fast as I could go. I 
went right to the President's room and began saying: 

I’ve come to apologize, Mr. President, and to tell you 
that I forgot all about it, until this morning. It is now 
more than seven months’— 


‘‘#What are you talking about, senator? Have you | 
been losing sleep or losing money, that you talk so inco- 


herently ?’ was the interruption of President Harrison. 
‘**T’ve come about ‘‘ Uncle Jerry,” and to tell you that 
I would have been here at the end of six months, but I 


had forgotten all about the probation until it struck my 


memory this morning, and’— 

‘** Oh, is that all?’ answered President Harrison. ‘If 
thatis all there is on your mind, please go and forget it 
again. I would part with any other member of my cabinet 
before I would let ‘‘ Uncle Jerry"’ go.’ "’ 


A day of worry is more exhausting than a week of 
work. 
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American Indian 


Calendar for 1906 


A beautiful, decorative art 
panel, of historic value as illus- 
trating Indian character and Indian art, 
suitable for the living room, den or 
library. The photographic reduction 
here shown conveys but a faint idea of 
its color and beauty. Send for it, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
is pure malt—the most healthful of i(\ 
foods. Its benefits are two-fold—it quiets 





the nerves and aids digestion. It invig- . 
orates, it builds, it keeps you in condi- i 
tion, physically and mentally. That is = 
why it is the “Best Tonic.” H 


Pabst Extract is sold at all druggists for 25c. 
Avoid imitations. Insist upon the original, 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A BOY but a lazy boy can earn enough money to supply all his wants, and at the 
same time build up a substantial bank account, easily. No money is required to 
start. Hundreds of boys— boys just like you — are earning from $2 to $15.00 a week 


a” The Saturday Evening Post 


on Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings. Wouldn’t you like to do the same? Just write us a 
letter, saying ‘‘ Please send complete outfit,’’ and sign your name and address, and you will promptly 
receive ten copies of THE POST Free, which you sell at 5c acopy. That will give you 50c with 
which to buy a fresh supply at wholesale price — then the profit is yours. You will also receive our 
great little book ‘Boys Who Make Money’’— it tells how. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes Each Month to Boys Who Make the Biggest Progress in Sales 


Part of this money is reserved for boys who start this month. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 176 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











If everybody knew the anatomy of the human 


foot and the structure of the Ralston Health 
Shoe, we would be unable to make shoes fast 
enough to satisfy the demand. 


With every shoe except the Ralston it 
takes months of wear before the leather 
begins to take on the curves of your foot. 
These curves exist in a Ralston Shoe 
when you buy it—no ‘‘breaking in.’ 


In every Ralston « le there are five distinct layers: leather, 
felt, rubber and 


1erefore, beside the comfort of 
immediate jit t also warmth and dryness. 
See the accepte d's yles for this season’s wear in our 


STYLE BOOK, SENT FREE 


We have local age nts in most all cities and towns. Send 
for name of n¢ arest dealer. Where there is no.agent we 
sell by mail [only ce es extra for delivery] and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction 

You hear much about Patent Colt Skin Shoes. 
Ours are made of the genuine CORONA brand. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 








983 Main Street, Campello (Brockton),.Mass. 
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Cc entertainments, illustrat- 
ing historic and current events, 
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better opportunities for men with small 
capital to MAKE MONEY 
Send for free, illustrated catalogue, tells what an outfit 
ts, explains the operation and instructs you 
how to conduct paying entertainments. 
McALLISTER, Sh Optician 
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issenger and Freight + $5 oe" So. oo 
BATTERY Electric Books, 10c to 5.00 
$3 UP Necktie and Cap Lights, — to 5.00 
Battery Table Lamps, $3 .00 

Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $3 to 6.00 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights, J5ic to 3.00 

Battery Motors and Fans, $1 to 12.00 

Electric Door Bells he: — to 1.50 
Telephones complete, $2.5 5.95 
Telegraph Outfits C rth ceo $1.75 to 2.50 

88.00 Medical Batteries, 3.95 

#12 Electric Belt and Suspensory, 2.50 

Dynamos and Motors, to .00 


Gi sand Gasoline Baatase. S8to 1400.00 
e undersell all. Cat. Free. Want Agents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, » O. 














OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 


Send for ill ust ated Guide Book. Contains 100 mechanical 
movements and LIST OF IN VENTIONS W ANTED. TELLS 
HOW TO OBTAIN AND SELL PATENTS, TRADE- 
MARKS and COPYRIGHTS. PATENTS advertised for sale 


at our expense. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
. Patent Attorneys. 615 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


C PAGE’S GLU STRONGEST IN 


THE WORLD 

Does not set quickly like the old style es and has 
four times the strength (Official test, 1 in. sq. hard 
pine butted, registered 1620 lbs, before partin: ). Used 
by the best mechanics and manufacturers the world 
over. Invaluable in household use, a Furniture, 








China, Ivory, ooks, Leather, an erever a& 
strong adhesive is desired. 1 0z. bottle or r olla ible 
self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) mailed for 12c. if your 


dealer hasn’t our line. 
EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE - 
s 2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
RUSSI A CEMENT CO., 106 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


$600 Easily Made 


We will start you right in the Poultry and Egg business. 
By our plan you can begin in a small way and easily 
make wise a year at home, and have all the fresh eggs 
and poultry you want beside. Nowis the time to begin 
as eggs will be 40 cents a dozen soon. New illustrated 
plan, directions and Catalogue Free. 

Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 204, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how to se- 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and 
What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical Movements 
invaluable to Inventors. Full of Money- Making Patent 
farormeation. NEW BOOK FREE to all who write. 

O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


SELL Goods BY MAIL = —THE COMING BUSINESS 
method. Start now; stop work- 

ing for others. Big profits. Money comes with orders. Our plan 
for starting beginners is a ‘sure winner.” Particulars for stamp. 
A. FRANKLIN-HOWARD CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
























|Big Salaries and Fees 


By REMSEN CRAWFORD 
[Concluded from page 737] 


wondered at the system of trade which fills 
the railroad trains and the hotels everywhere 
with these ubiquitous salesmen. One sees 
them wherever he goes,—in all the city hotels 
and about the humbler hostelries of the most 
remote country villages. In the South and the 
West they gather in groups, and always form 
a party of jolly, good-humored, sociable fellows. 
They seem to know everybody under the sun, 
and are on speaking terms with even the 
children of the villages. One wonders, as he 
sees them, what they must get to be living the 
lives of veritable nomads,—what must be their 
pay? Some of them get $15 a week and their 
expenses. Others get $20 or $30 a week, and 
some there are on commission who make as 
much as $6,000 to $10,000 a year out of their 
trade, though a great part of this time they are 
away from their wives and children, and their 
home life is reduced to occasional visits. Friend- 
making is the art that wins for a traveling 
salesman, and the man who can make friends 
and keep themi is paid accordingly. Money is 
advanced to him liberally for entertaining, and 
he is directed to spend it like a lord. Repre- 
sentatives of two or three of the large whole- 
sale houses of New York City earn as much 
as $20,000 a year, and their duties are nothing 
more than keeping customers in friendly ties 
with the houses they represent in certain terri- 
tories. These men take trips through the 
South or the West, or New England,—whichever 
happens to be the territory allotted to them,— 
once or twice a year, but are always at the 
home offices during the few weeks of the spring 
and the early autumn which are the periods 
when the buyers and country storekeepers 
come to the metropolis to make their purchases. 
At such times the affable “‘star drummer” has 
nothing to do but ‘“‘be nice”’ to his friends from 
out of town. The intimate acquaintances that 
have been built up by these clever men of com- 
merce in all parts of the country are numerous, 
and the cordiality with which they greet each 
other suggests kinship. The “drummer” who 
gets the best pay is one who sells wine, or 
whisky, and he is allowed more for expenses, 
too, than the man who sells the necessaries of 
life. A recent lawsuit in the courts brought out 
the fact that a certain agent for a wine company 
was paid $40,000 a year, “‘just to open wine,” 
and received, in addition to this princely sum, 
$10,000 for expenses. 

C. T. Schoen, as president of the Pressed- 
steel Car Company, is another man who has 
commanded a very large salary in the industrial 
world, and John Hays Hammond rises above 
all other mining experts in having earned in a 
single year more than $400,000. It should be 
said, however, that Mr. Hammond’s labors as 
an expert since and prior to that year have, 
perhaps, been not half so large, although he is 
employed by crowned heads and by the 
wealthiest of miners. 

In the field of industrial arts and sciences 
it is the inventor, and not the professional man, 
who grasps the great profits, and even the 
inventor gets cheated out of his just dues very 
often by the courts. I happened to be chatting 
with Thomas A. Edison, in his laboratory at 
Orange, New Jersey, one night while he was 
working on his most recent creation,—the 
intensified dynamo,—and heard him discuss 
thoroughly the injustice that is done inventors 
in the United States. ‘“‘This very day,” he 
said, ‘‘several of my well-known patents expire, 
and become the property of posterity, which 
means Tom, Dick, and Harry. The govern- 
ment professes to protect the inventor for 
seventeen years, and after that time his crea- 
tion is no longer his own. But, as a matter of 
fact, the government does no such thing. It 
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Reputation is a created 
estimation in the mind of 
another. Character is the 
creative force which main- 
tains that reputation. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for the Water Mark” 


has long been well and fav- 
orably known to the best 
users of business stationery, 
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That OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonn is good 
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AN INHALATION FOR 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon tp 
Asthmatics, 
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lets any poacher run in and bring suit, or 
apply for an injunction, disputing the inventor’s 
patent already granted by the patent office, and 
in all the courts, pending the long-drawn-out 
litigation which follows, the other fellow is 
permitted to go on manufacturing and selling 
the thing he claims to have invented before the 
real inventor made it.”’ 

‘‘Do you see that little lamp there?’ asked 
Mr. Edison, as he arose, full-length, in his ragged 
old linen duster of the workshop, and he pointed 
with his pencil to an ordinary incandescent 
electric light beaming brightly over a drafts- 
man’s table. ‘It was my invention, known as 
a primary invention, because I took two things, 
a piece of metal and electricity, and made a 
third thing out of them,—light. Now, I fought 
fourteen years in the courts for that little lamp, 





because a Frenchman bobbed up and claimed | 


it after I had secured the patent. During all 
this litigation I had no protection whatever; 
and when I won my rights, after fourteen years, 
there were: but three years of the allotted 
seventeen left for my patent to live. It has 
now become the property of anybody and 
everybody. There is no protection given an 
inventor by the courts or the patent depart- 
ment.”” With all that he has done, one would 
think the “‘wizard”’ would be the wealthiest of 
all wealthy Americans. Not so, for is he far 
from being as wealthy as the American people 
would like to see him. It would make little 
difference to him if he were as rich as Croesus. 
He would keep on working until midnight, in 
his laboratory, just the same. But there are 
some great profits on record from patents. A 


farmer in the West was enriched by inventing | 


the brass cap for the toes of children’s shoes. 
His boys and girls were ‘‘hard on shoes,” and 
kept him poor buying footgear. One day he 
took the semicircular rim of a blacking box 
and fastened it over the toe of a shoe. It 
caused the shoe to last twice as long as the 


mate did, and then he put the same device on | 


all his children’s shoes, patented’ 
reaped a fortune. 

While visiting this country, recently, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, professor of chemistry at the 
University College of London, took Ameri- 
cans to task for paying experts in the sciences 
so little. He said that too many wealthy 
Americans die leaving great sums of money to 
erect buildings for the sciences at colleges, 
when they ought to leave the’ money to in- 
crease the emoluments of existing chairs rather 
than add to the number of chairs already estab- 
lished. ‘Taking issue with the noted chemist, 
Professor H. W. Wiley, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry at Washington, said: ‘“‘In England 
the equivalent of my place pays $7,500 a year, 
while I only get $3,500 a year, and for eighteen 
years, until recently, the pay of my office was 
only $2,500 a year. But men of lower grades, 
here in America, earn as chemists, on an aver- 
age, from $1,800 to $2,500 a year, while in 


it, and 





England they only get from $40 to $50 per | 


month. I believe that this is better than to 
pay the topmost men of the department large 
sums and the men of lower grades such pit- 
tances.” 

Men who plod along with the tedious task 
of teaching, and men who devote their lives to 
religious work, rarely derive more than a com- 
fortable living. There are pastors of the 


largest churches in the principal cities who get | 


$8,000 a year, and there are college presidents 
and professors who earn $10,000 a year, but 
they are few. Professors in the leading edu- 
cational institutions get from $2,000 to $5,000 
a year. 

Politics is an excellent road to bankruptcy 
for the man that is honest. The highest 
salary paid by the federal government is $50,- 
ooo to the President, and the lowest is one 
dollar a year, which goes to Charles Henry 
Gibbs, who keeps the “bug lighthouse” at 
Nantucket. Once a year Mr. Gibbs gets his 
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To pay $3.50 for shoe service that can be 
had for $2.50 is getting pretty close 
to the reef of extravagance. 


Beacon Shoes are squarely up to the $3.50 
standard in every point of shoe excellence. 

Uppers of the finest Box Calf, Patent Colt, Vici Kid, 
Velour Calf, etc. (Goodyear Welt). Honest and care- 
ful workmanship throughout. Every shoe bears the 
Union Stamp. Styles, the latest and most fashionable. 

The only reason that Beacon Shoes cost you $2.50 
instead of $3.50, is because we make and sell 5,000 pairs 
every day at a factory profit of only five cents a pair. 

We give you the benefit—a dollar saved to you every time 
you buy a pair of Beacon Shoes. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers in all 

E towns and cities. Send us your name, and we will send our catalogue, 
$2) 50 “Beacon, Light,” and the name of our nearest agent. If the 
4 Beacon Shoe is not on sale in your vicinity, we will sell by mail— 
25 cents extra for express—and agree to fit you. Write to-day. 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, Patent Colt Bal 
330 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire we Rex Calf Top,Lang- 
The largest makers of $2.50 shoes in the world, anesgeaneae don Last, Double Sole. 
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TheHOLIDAY SPIRIT 2 


The gift that brings real Holiday joy is a matchless piano so perfected that 
it can be played at once and at will by every member of the family. 

The Krell Auto-Grand is a superb Upright Grand Piano, of exquisite tone, 
full in volume, beautiful in design and finish. Instantly transformed from a 
perfect piano into an equally perfect automatic music maker, operating perfor- 


ated rolls. 
Two Ways are Better Than One. 


Not a combination but a single instrument—in a class by itself—fully pro- 
tected by broad patents. Guaranteed for five years. ‘There could be no more 
welcome Yule-tide gift to the whole family. Write today for catalog K and our 
Special Holiday Offer, which makes buying easy. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 
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Hammer the Hammer 


We figure that every man who 


makes this test, means an average 


of three new customers—himself and 
at least two of his friends. 

If you want a revolver that will 
not go off by accident, then get an 


IVER JOHNSON 


auromaric REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


Bang . it 
on a 
Table, 
Drop it, 
Kick it, 
Hammer 
it — 


It Won’t Go Off 
Unless You 
Pull the Trigger. 


Like all really great inventions, the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle is very 
simple—the safety lever upon which the 
principle depends, is entirely inoperative 
except when the trigger is pulled— 
then it is raised and receives the revolver 
hammer’s and transmits it to the 
firing pin. Simple, yet safe. 


Our Free Booklet, “Shots” 


goes into every detail and explains why it is 
also accurate and reliable—gladly sent on 
request — ther with our handsome catalogue. 
For sale by 
dealers everyw! 
barrel and an oz 


blow 


ware and Sporting Goods 
: Ihe name is on the 
s head on the grip. 


Hammer *5-- Hammerless °6 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
Arms and Cycle Works 
142 River St. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


York Office: 99 Chambers St. 





Spectaclesana 
Eveglasses 


aren vr mel where our lamps 
are use 


Px a 100-candle power and 
Produces a safe, white, power- 
fu 1, steady light with 
No odor, dirt, grease or 

smoke. 
Every lamp warr = Costs 2c 
per w 
AG .E NTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE, 


The BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original 


Patents. 
76 FE. 5th St.,Canton.0. 





| Never Soils or Spoils 


DAY’ S White Paste 


sticks, ut doesn’t 
ts alway s 


te Jar, for 


Office or : Home | 
or Photos. P 
when dor 
well, 
2 Sample Sent Free 
Have your dealer get Day’s. 
25c jar, 15c jar, or in bulk. 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 76 Hamilton St., Albany, N.Y. 





s a pleasure § 


» leanly and 















Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


check for one dollar from Washington, and 
cashes it with fully as much pride as President 
Roosevelt can’ feel when he rolls away his 
fifty-thousand-dollar voucher at Christmas time. 
The lighthouse keeper, however, is allowed to 
raise chickens and ducks on the government 
land, and lives tranquilly and with perfect 
peace of mind. 

As compared with the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, England pays her 
lord chief justice $40,000, her viceroy for Ire- 
land more than $100,000, her viceroy for India 
$72,000, the archbishop of Canterbury $7s,- 
ooo, the archbishop of York $50,000, and the 


| lord chancellor $50,000. 


Some of the most spectacular fees ever gather- 
ed in by the celebrities of the world of music, 
drama, and amusement generally, are notable 


_in such a discussion as this, not to show that 


these fields are fields of profit, for there are 


| many wrecked hopes along the road that leads 


to fame here, but to illustrate how willing the 
world is to pay for what it wants, even for en- 
tertainment. Jean de Reszke, the best-paid 
singer of the world, earned $100,000 in one 
brief season in America, singing only once or 
twice a week. Paderewski never plays the 
piano for less than $2,000 a night,—not even 
in the private parlor entertainments to which 





he is frequently called by society folks, but | 
he has very often appeared at charity enter- | 


tainments and played for nothing. A wealthy 
New York man who could not get admission 
to the first performance of Kubelik, the violin- 
ist, paid him $1,500 to play one hour in his 
private house. 

Fuller, the noted American jockey, once de- 
manded a fee of $1,000 before he would mount 


| a horse for a single race, and it was promptly 
| paid. He won the race in one minute, fifty-two 





and one-fifth seconds, which meant that he was 
paid at the rate of $8.93 per second, or $32,134 
an hour. From a standpoint of time this is, 
perhaps, the largest fee ever paid to any person 
on earth. Jockeys, as a rule, get $15 a mount, 
and they usually ride in from three to five races 
a day, during the racing season. - George Odom 
was paid $50,000 a year by the late William C. 
Whitney for riding for his stable, and Arthur 
Redfern once earned $35,000 during a single 
racing season. Circus riders get from $300 to 


| $500.a month for their fancy tricks on the 


backs of horses in the ring, and tight-rope 
walkers earn $500 a month. 

Chefs get from $3,000 to $12,000, depending 
upon the reputation of the hotels they are em- 
ployed by, and their second cooks get from 
$1,500 to $3,000. There is a chef in New York 
who heads the list with $12,000, which means 


| that he gets more than $35 a day, or $11.86 for 


cooking a single meal. 
In the last few years women have come to the 
front as good money-makers. Miss K. I. Har- 


| rison, a woman cerberus, gets $10,000 a year 
| from H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany, because, as Mr. Rogers says, ‘‘she knows 
how to keep her mouth shut.” There are 
P 


_ many women in Chicago who earn more than 


2,000 a year, and some in the professions of 
law and medicine who have run their incomes 
up to the $10,000 notch. Miss Ada C. Sweet, 
of that city, took up her father’s pension-claim 
practice, and now earns more than $8,000 a 
year. 

So the world goes on paying, paying, and ask- 
ing no question except the all-important one,— 
“Can you do it?” 

™ 

A little dwarfed girl, in New York City, recently 
committed suicide because thoughtless children laughed 
at her and ridiculed her form in the schoolroom and 
on the street. An old street peddler was so teased 
and ridiculed by children that he finally became insane. 
If you want unfortunate people to respect you and to 


| love you, never see their deformities or remind them 


| of their condition. 


Make them feel that you do not 
observe their misfortunes. People measure their friends 
by the degree in which they make them forget their 
deformities or peculiarities. 


5* WITHOUT 
RISK 
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Our investment does not interest those who are willing to 
speculate with their money, but commends itself to the care- 
ful investor seeking a fair return on savings. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


has earned a reputation for reliability and prompt dealing 
not surpassed by any institution of its kind. Our business 
established 12 years, is conducted under the supervision of 
pmol ew York Banking Department, by whom it is examined 
each year. 


Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. Our loans 
are made upon the ; class of New York and Suburban 
Real Estate—to home-buyers, who a4 us interest and part 
of the principal each month, whi in turn re-invested. 


“3, 5% Per Year “i... 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your mone: 
is always patie t to your control if required for other pur- 
poses. START NO Earnings begin as soon as your 
money is taney and are mailed you by check semi-annu- 
ally, or compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include many prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business men in ad State of the Union—some, 
doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer 
nn ga heartily endorse our 

eth 8. 


Assets . : + $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
Write for Particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 


3 Times Bidg., Broadway, N. Y. City 


Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unha pees 
poe ill-health, sickly chil 
nd divorce isadmitted by physi- 
pone and shown by court records 
to be —- of the laws of self 
and sex? 


Sexology 
Contai 1 


Illustrated 
in one 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should B Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife a Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Hav 
Knowledge a Mother Should Im past to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 102 PHILADELPHIA 





















\THE ILLINOI 
COLLEGE OF 


= PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Tllinois College of Photography 
958 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, 








‘*The Morley ”’ 


makes low sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear 
—invisible, easily adjusted, and entirel ly 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sol 
giving instant relief from deafness an 
ad noises. There are but few cases of 
deafness that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. P 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 





Have You a Dog? 


We will send, if you mention its breed, 
Polk Miller’s Great Book _ on 
Dogs: How to Take Care of Them; 
Sen. Vest’s ery Tribute to 
. @ Dog, and A Yellow Dog’s Love 

Af) for a Nigger (the famous poem) all 
iS Editor 10c, just to advertise Sergeant’s 
4 Famous Dog Remedies. Address 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 














837Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how to make $3 a oy 


$32 Day Sure ee oa sure; [Se furnish the 


you 

work in the locality where you live. _— us your ae nialess 

and we will explain the business fully ; remember we guaran- 
a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 


Write ea once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1217, Detroit, Wich, 
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Some Stenographic Slips 
By S. Q. Whiffletree 












ILLUSTRATION BY 
CLARE V. DWIGGINS 


A CERTAIN man in New York City gains his living 
by his pen, in sense, but not in fact; for, while 
he is a writer for periodicals, he does not write. He 
uses a typewriter in duality of being, a girl and a 
machine. Some years of experience with the com- 
bination has resulted in his acquiring the following:— 
1.—A sprinkle of hodden grey in an otherwise russet 
head of hair. 

2.—An active current account in the pardonable 
department of the profanity section of the Recording 
Angel’s Bureau. 

3-—An unwholesome joy in “English as she is born 
of stenographic notes.” 

4.—A peculiar regard for the young woman who 
advertises that she is “rapid, accurate, and educated,” 
in a typewriting sense. 

In the earlier stages of his experiences he was 
amazed, indignant, irritated, and exasperated, by 
‘turns, but in time he learned to accept the inevitable. 
Then began he to keep a book, in which were recorded 
a few, a very few, of the mistakes of his amanuenses. 
He became a philosopher, in order to seek the cause of 
the effect. He found this course to be of a double- 
headed sort, thus:—(@) the basic defect of all systems 
of stenography, and (b) the superficial education of 
the average “graduate” of public or high schools 
linked to the carelessness and ignorance that such an 
education breeds. 

& a 


As to the first, you are probably aware that a 
stenographer, when “taking” dictation, practically 
dispenses with the signs that stand for vowels, using 
consonant signs only, thus getting a sort of skeleton 
outline of the word. This is, as stated, a defect indeed. 
The context, together with the position in which the 
word itself is written in relation to the ruled lines in 
the notebook is supposed to enable one to supply the 
missing vowels or make sense of the word. ‘Thus, in 
in the word “success,’’ the stenographer would use 
the consonantal outline, “S—K—S,” writing, as she 
does, phonetically, or by sound. Now, if the sentence 
you dictated to her ran, “The circulation of that 
popular magazine, ‘S—K-—-S,’ is increasing rapidly,” 
the identity of the needed vowels would be apparently 
obvious, thanks to the context,—that is, obvious to a 
stenographer of an intelligent sort. But, as “S—K—S” 
is also the consonantal outline for sikhs, socks, seeks, 
sucks, skies, and so forth, you are very likely to 
read that “that popular magazine, ‘Socks,’ is increas- 
ing, etc.” 

Before quoting from the book aforesaid, it may be 
remarked that, if the every-day stenographer is weak 
otherwise, she is generally strong in commas and 
capitals. Her rule of conduct, in a punctuative sense, 
seems to be, “When in doubt, tap the comma key,” 
and also, hit the “upper case” at frequent intervals. 
The result is something like this: ‘The token Has, 
been Well, Described, as, the Fiery, cross of, India, 
Although it, would, Not appear that, its Significance, 
was as, Direct And Precise, as, that, of, The Famous 
highland, war Signal.” 

Ask her why she thus grieves your spirit, and she 
may tell you that she “learnt it that way at college.” 
on a 

Now for the extracts from the book, and let it be 
said that they are given precisely as they came to the 
man, hot from the typewriter roller. There has been 
no pruning, adorning, or marring. 

“The far-off summons of the matin bell,’’ was 





AM EMPLOYER RECITES 
RE MISBTaAKes THAT 
MADE HIS LIFE A BURDEN 


butchered thus: “The far of Simmons of the mut- 
ton bill.” 

“*Spawn of Satan!’ cried the prelate, shaking his 
staff at the malcontent,’’ dictated the man, in clear and 
clarion tones, and “‘ Spool of Satin,’ 
cried the prelate, shocking his staif 
at the male-content,”’ merrily trans- 
—~ ’ cribed the writer. 

“The doctor looked grave as the 
sick child stirred uneasily on her 
crib,”’ was rendered, “The dear looked 
grief as the sick child stared uneasil\ 
at the crab.” ‘ 

“The beating that Ericsson had 
given Karl was wasted on the latter,” 
was ingeniously mutilated thus: ‘The 
batting that Ericsson had given Karl 
| was waist on the latter.” Karl was 
{ evidently bent on playing Falstaff. 

Sometimes the apparent sense of 
the mis-sense of the thing is charm- 
ing. For instance, doesn’t ‘The 
litter that was the outcome of the 
pen, etc.,”’ suggest the old farm-yard 
with a bunch of squealing piglets 
escaping from their ordained quarters? Yet the man, 
when he dictated, ‘‘ The letter was the outcome of the 
pen of, etc.,” had no thought of pork within him. Or, 
again, ‘‘ His career was to be thenceforward as the path 
of an arrow in the direction of popular reform,” was 
made to read, “ His career was to be thenceforward as 
the pith of marrow in the duration of popular reform.” 

This is one girl’s partial record for one day. She 
left on the next, by the way. ‘Canterbury bells,” 
were metamorphosed into “Counterberry balls,” a most 
unusual print. “I will add up your account,” came 
out, “I will do up your account,” which was enough to 
alarm any honest debtor. 

a 





_ 


“The deed shocked the nation to the heart-core,” 
was what was said, and the typewriter evolved, ‘The 
dead shocked the notion to the hard car.” ‘The site 
of the mansion”’ was the intention, and, “The sight of 
the mason,” the result. “ Bills of lading”? were hardlv 
recognizable as “balls of loading.” ‘His heart was 
warmed by the glee,’”’ was rendered, “His heart was 
wormed by the glow.” ‘The rumor was but transient, 
though,” was hardly recognizable as “The rammer was 
trains end through.” A rear-end collision was evi- 
dently in that girl’s mind. 

“As manna fed the Jews,”’ was ingeniously tortured 
by another young woman into, ““As mamma fed the 
jays.” Yet she was a Sunday-school teacher. 

When “ The Battle of Waterloo,” after going through 
the ordeal of the notebook and the machine, came out 
as “The bottle of water 7eau,”’ the man, astonished, 
determined on tracing the mental processes by which 
the stenographer had “arrived.” This is how she 
explained herself: “Well, the outline of ‘battle’ and 
‘bottle’ is the same, you know, and I just made it out 
‘bottle;? and, of course, when I saw water after that, 
I was sure that bottle was right,—water and bottle, 
you know,—and then I come to the ‘1’ sign that was 
after the water, and I knew that there was a vowel 
there and I could n’t make it out until I remembered 
that ‘/’’ with ‘eau’ after it is French for water, and you 
know I learned French at high school, and so, as water 
was the word before, I thought for sure that you meant 
‘1’? with the ‘oo’ for ‘/’eau,’ the French for water, and 
so I just wrote it that way.” 

“But,” said the man, “the sentence reads, ‘The 
nearest historic parallel is to be found in the situation 
that immediately preceded the battle of Waterloo.’ 
Now, in view of that sentence, ought n’t your common 
sense to have told you that I could n’t possibly have 
said ‘bottle of water eau ?’” 

“T s’pose so,” replied the high-school graduate, 
who had studied French, and that was all she could 
offer in the way of explanation or defense. 

- a s 

“Kine, knee-deep in fragrant clover,” -was crypt- 
ically ‘rendered, “Keen no dip in frogrent clever.” 
The perpetrator was on the eve of entering one of the 
most famous of women’s colleges in order to “complete 
her education.” She attempted to condone the 
“keen, etc.,” by explaining that she did not intend to 
become a professional stenographer, anyway. 

“Plays, creeps, and laughs, the innocent,” crooned 
the man, one day, mouthing the opening lines of some 
projected baby verses. When the. typewriter tapped 
out, “ Plays craps and, leaves the innocent,” he scanned 
her visage closely. 

He said, “The voice of Doctor Jocelyn was heard 
calling for assistance,” and it came out, “The vice of 
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Eye- 
(ilasses 


with 
Fox 
Lasso 
Mountings 


Will not wobble, tilt, drop 
or become loose. 

You can wear them every- 
where and at all times. They’re 
as steady and comfortable as 
spectacles—and better looking. 
The Fox Lasso Eye-glass 
Mountings have perfect, patent 
adjustments, different from all 
other eye-glass mountings— 
the Lasso guard, the Tubular 
spring and the screw lock ends 
to both guard and spring. 


Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of Fox Lasso 
Eye-glasses, has spent nearly a whole lifetime 
in studying and making eye-glasses. The Fox 
Lasso Mountings are his crowning achievement. 
These mountings can be had of first-class opti- 
cians everywhere. Insist upon having your new 
eye-glasses fitted with them. Can also be attached 
to the ones you are now wearing. 

Send us the name and address of 
your optician and we will mail you free 
our Booklet G, «« Eyes Worth Having,’’ 
written by Mr. Fox. Write to-day. 

Ask your optician for Fox Lasso Eye- 
glass Mountings. If he hasn’t them, 
write us and we will see that you get 
them. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three Things That Stick! 


DS eunisowd 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Dennison’s adhesives—pure, sweet, clean and of 
full strength—are put up in our Patent Pin 
Tubes. The pin plug can be pulled out at will. All 
other containers, cans or bottles, become gummed 
and hard—unfit to use. Here are the best adhesives 
in the revolutionary pintube. Simply pull out the 
pin and apply. No brush needed—use it direct 
from the tube No waste, no soiling of hands, 
clothes or surroundings. 

If Dennison’s adhesives are not for sale at your 
dealer’s, a Patent Pin Tube of Glue, 
Paste or Mucilage will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

Please address Dept. 18 at ouruear- 
est store. 










The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. 

NewYork, 15 John St. 
Philadelphia, 

1007 Chestnut St. 

Chieago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 

413 North 4th St. 
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Fall News about Good Shoes 


which is Good News about Fall Shoes! American Gentleman Shoes for Fall and 
Winter are ready for your inspection in most of the 15,000 stores that handle 
them. If you are not yet acquainted with the thorough-going ease of fit, quality of 
material and good taste displayed in these shoes, mow is a good opportunity to find 
out what kind of shoes you can buy for $3.50 and $4.00. 


The New “SHOELIGHT” for Men 


is out. We had to increase the first edition. No better guide to va/ues 
in footwear exists. Send a postal for it before 
you make your Winter purchase. 


Audited Sales,1 904 
HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis 


$9,018,587.45 











$$$ IN COMMERCIAL ART 


Young men and women who are properly equipped with a practica/ knowledge of 
commercial art find no difficulty in securing positions which pay well from the start. 
If you have even average ability, with the necessary ambition and perseverance, 


I Can Teach You Drawing 


I have been successful myself as an artist, and have trained a number of illustrators whose 
names are well-known to-day. My long experience enables me to give my pupils the practical 
training and advice which is lacking in the courses of most schools. My courses of study 
include the following branches :— 


GENERAL ILLUSTRATIONS CARICATURE FASHIONS 
NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATIONS COMIC DRAWING WALL PAPER DESIGNS 
CARTOONS BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS DECORATION 


BOOK COVER DESIGNS é 
and the lessons are so arranged that by correspondence I can give a limited number of pupils 


A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 


Each pupil receives my own personal attention, and his work is made individual—to suit his 
particular needs. ; 

Write for my illustrated book, ** A NEW DOOR TO SUCCESS,” which gives full partic- 

ulars of my course. yrite now, even if you do not contemplate taking up the work at 

onee, as I shall accept only a limited number of pupils at any one time. Address 


GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO of PICTORIAL ART 
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FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
.AMAZOO 
At Lowest Factory Prices. 


DIRECT TO YOU 
We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory, any Kalamazoo 


Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that there is no better 
stove or range made, and we saye you from $5 to $40 on every 
purchase, because we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and dealers’ 
profits. We’re manufacturers, not ‘* mail-order” dealers;” we own 
$ ‘ and operate one of the largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
Be : world; we guarantee the high quality of our product and ship on trial. 
SEND US A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 151. 

WE Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the nigh quality and low price and save from 20% to 
PAY 4 All Kalaimazoos are ship’ Freight Prepaid, blacked, polisheu and ready for use. All our cook stoves 

snd ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer, which makes baking easy. 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
FREIGHT 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 

































SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


| Doctor Josh Lane was hard killing four assistants.” 


As dictated it was, “The hollow droning of the mill 
wheel.” As typewritten it was, “The hollow draining 
of the mile whale,” which is a fairly big contrast, by 
the way. 

When “But she held Jake too dearly for that, and 
so—passed on,’’ was dictated, and it came out, “But 
she held Jacks, two, drawing for that and so passed, 
one,” would it have been unjust to credit the girl at 
the machine with an elementary knowledge of gam- 
bling? ; 

“Dennis, let him have the pass at cut rates,’’ was 
transformed into, “Dennis, let him have the puss at 
cat rats.” When the man asked her just what she 


meant by it, she frankly answered that she did n’t 
know. 
A a 


Sometimes the stenographer adds a word to the 
language that is strikingly reminiscent of “ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’—thus: “A mess of brains spread like 
brown lace-work over the Klep-slap.”” That it should 
have been, “‘A mass of briars spread like brown lace 
over the cliff slope,” is neither here nor there. A girl 
who could evoke “ Klep-slap”’ is capable of t things. 
The man told her so when he discharged her, feeling, 


' as he did so, that the universal-language people needed 


her badly. 

The question of international alliances must have 
been humming in the ears of the girl above the keys 
when she caused “On account of this, Ethel’s life was 
marred for all time,’”’ to appear, ‘‘On a Count of those, 
Ethel’s love was married for ill times.” 

Occasionally a new beast or bird is discovered by 
the typewriter, thus: “The sea-quail was, etc.,’’ the 
intention being “the sequel was, etc.” This was in 
line with a blunder made by the same girl, who 
avowed that ‘‘a gull sunk the schooner,” instead of “‘a 
gale.” -On another occasion she declared that a pair 
of lovers “hatched up a pretty squirrel,” instead of their 
having “patched up a petty quarrel.” 

Having confessed that once upon a time she had been 
a waitress in a popular restaurant, the reason is clear 
why “ Foist the males of the dynasty” was clicked out, 
“First, the meals of the dinnersty.” This sounds like 
a “made-up,” but it is fearful fact. 

“The president was heard with acclaim,” dictated 
the man. “The present was hard with a clam,” was 
what the typewriter insisted that he had said, as she 
tearfully hunted for her notes. 


a 


In some stenographic systems an arbitrary sign 
may stand for one, two, or even three words. Some- 
times the mistranslation of one of these signs leads to 
funny results. For instance, it was toward the end 
of a love story,and the girl was expressing herself as 
tired of her narrow round of duties and wanting an 
opportunity in life. To this the so-far-undeclared 
youth ought to have replied, according to the dictation 
of the man, “Alice, let me be your opportunity!” But 
the grammalogue for “particular” and “opportunity” 
were the same in the system used by the man’s stenog- 
rapher, and so she made Edwin plead, ‘Alice, let me 


| be your particular.” 





Because of the droll typewritten truth of the assertion 
that “He is the sawed-off man that one instinctively 
looks down upon,” the departure from the original, 
which was, “He is the sort of man one instinctively 
looks down upon,” was forgiven. 

During a political campaign the man dictated, “The 
chattering policy of the party is of an amazing sort. 
Irresponsible talk seems to have taken the place of 
concerted action, so far as the leaders are concerned.” 
But, according to the typewriter, he had declared, 
“The chattering Pollies of the party 7s of an amazing 
sort. Irresponsible tick seems to have taken the place 
of concerted coin, as far as the leaders are concerned.” 
He had to admit that his employee had unknowingly 
written much truth. 

a e 


A bright-haired, bonnie-faced girl, with a whole 
stack of diplomas and references, held a position with 
the man for one day. Seventy times and seven, more 
or less, did he forgive her blunders during that day; but 
when, toward evening, he spake, “Fate creeps slowly 
along Time’s corridors,” pe she made it appear “ Feet 
creep slyly along Tom’s car-doors,” it was too much. 

In another instance it was announced, in reference 
to some of the stars of a metropolitan dog show, that 
“The Italian greyhound is a dog of high degree.” 
The man read that he had avowed that “The Italian 
greyhound is a Dago of high dagger.”” This, by the 
way, was an illustrative instance of the manner in 
which the indifferent stenographer blunders to a con- 
clusion. ‘Thus, ““d—g” is the consonantal outline for 
dog, dago, and several other words. “D—gr’” is the 
outline of degree, dagger, and lots of other things. 
Now, a moment’s reflection in connection with the 
context would have given the clue to the words that 
the outlines represented. But she had been impressed 
with the word “Italian” in the sentence. Now, 
“dago” being, in the vernacular, an Italian, ““d—g”’ 
was surely dago, and, as all dagos are supposed to 
carry daggers, why, ““d—gr”’ was, of course, “dagger,” 
and there you are. 

™ ™ 


It is out of business hours, not in them, that men 


| break down. 
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G. H. G.—Your pessimistic and discouraging letter, 
saying that you are tired of failure, that everything 
you take hold of seems to go wrong, that you think 
the good chances are all gone, that the young man 
who is poor to-day is likely to remain poor, and that 
you do not think it is any use for a young man to try 
to get up with so many odds against him, is at hand. 

Almost in the same mail, we received a letter from 
a poor boy who has lost both arms, and he writes in the 
most hopeful and cheerful manner possible. He seems 
grateful that there are such good chances in this country 
even for a cripple, and he tells us of the marvelous 
things he is able to do without hands or arms,— just 
with his feet! There is not a discouraging note in this 
cripple’s letter, and he believes that he is going to be 
able to make a splendid success of his life even without 
his hands. 


a a 


In a Connecticut town is a poor boy. He is very 
lame. One leg is shorter than the other. This town 
is so dead that a great many boys and young men are 
hanging around the streets and lounging about the 


stores and shops, talking about the dull times and | 


deploring the fact that they can not get work. But 
this lame boy, with no influence, with nobody to push 


him and no pull, says he has more business than he can | 


attend to. He is janitor of a school-house, carries the 


ries the | 

mail to the steamboat, does all sorts of errands in New | Contract will provide a way. Many parents find themselves unprepared to meet such emergencies. 
| ——_ 

| 

| 


London for the people who live in his town, besides a 


lot of other things, and he says he could do ten times | 


as much if he only had the time. 


In America, the land of opportunity, where the very | 


climate is a tonic, where the vast, undeveloped resources 
are a constant stimulus to endeavor, where the poorest 


and invalids succeed, where poor deaf, dumb, and blind 
boys and girls go to college, it is a disgrace for anyone 
with health and strength, with all of his faculties intact, 
to talk about there being no opportunity. 


a oa 


There is a very poor opportunity for the boy who 
thinks he can not do anything, who believes the great 
opportunities are all in the past. There is no great 
opportunity for the boy who lacks energy and push, 
who has not faith enough in himself or in the land he 


his life-work with all the energy and enthusiasm he 
can muster. There is no opportunity for the shiftless, 
the slovenly, the listless, the lazy youth. 

To be plain with you, there is no chance for you 
while you hold your present ideas of life. 

John Wanamaker’s friends told him there was no 
chance whatever for him to succeed in New York, 
where A. T. Stewart’s successors, with all his millions, 
were unable even to maintain the business which 
Stewart had built up from nothing. They told him 
that all the fine dry-goods business had gone up town, 
and that was one of the reasons why the business failed. 
They told him he would lose his money if he put it in 
there. But the boy who was willing to walk four miles 
to Philadelphia every day and work for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a week, and who had the grit to deliver 
his own goods in a hand-cart, not only saw an oppor- 


tunity, but a great success, as well, where others saw | 


failures. Mr. Wanamaker has not only made a fortune 
in this location which others condemned, but is also 
building right beside it one of the largest stores in the 
world,—a store fourteen stories high and to occupy 
an entire block. 

a a 


While he has been doing all this, plenty of men around 
him in this locality have either failed, or have barely 
made a living in similar lines of business. He saw the 
opportunity where they saw only failure,—that is the 
difference. 

The same is true of Marshall Field, in Chicago. 
When the great city was on fire, and the calamity 
howlers were predicting that Chicago had seen its best 
days, that there would be no more great fortunes built 
up there, while his old store was still smoking, he started 
business across the street in a little wooden shanty. 
He posted notices saying that the firm would go on 
the same as usual, and that the orders of even wholesale 
customers would be filled. The former employees 
were informed that they would be retained and their 
salaries continued without a break. The business did 
go on, and grew to what is regarded by some the largest 
in the world; but would have ended forever if Marshall 
Field had held such ideas as you express in your letter. 
There is nothing the matter with the times, nor is there 
lack of opportunity. It is only your own attitude that 
is wrong, your own blindness that prevents your seeing 
what others will see and take advantage of, if you do not. 
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THE COLONIAL ENDOWMENT CONTRACT will enable you to 


accumulate a fund of $1,000.00 or more—in five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years by the payment of comparatively small sums, annually or monthly. 

When you pay the first deposit, you immediately receive the COLONIAL ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACT. It agrees to pay you $1,000 at the end of five, ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

For example, $34.20 a year, for twenty years, under this contract, or $684 in all, will 
give you $1,000 in twenty years. Or you can get a contract for $2,000 payable in the 
same time, by depositing $68.40 a year, or $1,368 in all. 

Pay this Company $50.10 a year for 15 years—$751.50 in all—on our 


contract for $1,000. 


1201) 9995 On a 10-year contract for $1,000, you pay $82.35 a year—$823.50 inall; or 


If you want the $1,000 in § years, it will cost youg 180.20 a year—$go1 in all. 

You may withdraw the entire amount paid in, plus the accrued earnings, in 
any year, by giving proper notice, as fully explained in our booklet, which we 
would be pleased to send you. 

If you die before the contract is fulfilled and your legal representatives do not 
desire to continue payments as called for in the contract, immediate settlement 
will be made upon presentation of the proper proofs of death. 

The Colonial Endowment Contract is a good investment, for all 
classes of people. A young man or woman will find it easier to put by 
money when a specific object is in view. The payments may be made 
on a certain day of the month or year—an incentive to regular saving. 

Officials of Cities, Towns, School Districts, Corporations, etc., who 


THE Cotoniat Trust Company are laying aside a sinking fund to meet a bond issue, will find this 
—— contract most useful. For example: 


If your bond issue is $100,000.00, to run twenty years, a sir .ing fund of $5,000.00 a year would 
be required, in the usual way. The Colonial Endowment contract would cost but $3,420.00 a year. 
The corporation would save $1,580.00 a year for twenty years, or a gross sum of $31,600.00 in that time. 

If you have a child whom you wish to educate or establish in business, the Colonial Endowment 
































The stability of the Colonial Endowment Contract is guaranteed by this bank. The strength and 


responsibility of the Colonial Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are unquestionable. It has resources of 
over $20,000,000.00 ; its Paid-up Capital is $4,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits 





é t or, ; | $6,000,000.00. Its Officers are all well-known men of wide experience in financial matters. The 
boy can climb to the highest position, where cripples | 


| Board of Directors is composed of many of Pittsburgh’s most prominent and successful business and pro- 
| fessional men, representing almost every line of manufacture for which ths lon City is noted. Besides, 


every dollar paid on these contracts is invested in gilt edged First Mortgage Bonds. The safety of your 
money is further guaranteed by the entire capital and resources of this company. 


| You may make partial payments, instead of yearly, if preferred—depcziting in our Savings Department. Four per 


cent. interest will be allowed on such deposits, compounded semi-annually. Everything-—buying the Contract and paying for same, 
can be done by mail. It is easier and as safe as if you made your deposits in person. We have thousands of depositors who 
| bank with us by mail. 


All your payments may be made to the Savings Department, instead of applying them upon the purchase of an Endowment 


N ‘ ; | Contract. All deposits of $1 and upward draw interest at the rate of 
lives in to prepare for his opportunity, and to enter into | 


(Tear off or clip along the dotted line) 


COUPON 


TA E © LONIAL | SHE COLONIAL TRUST CO., Dept. A-8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars about the 
TRVST @MPANY 


4 per cent. per annum, compounded twice a year. 
For full information kindly cut off and mail the coupon herewith. 





Colonial Endowment Contract. 











Name ee ee ee 
317 FOURTH AVE:314-316 DIAMOND ST- 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Address__ ‘ 
| Resources, Over $20,000,000.00 {| County —_— State — a 















YOU CAN HEAT ANY ROOM IN YOUR HOME QUICKLY WITH A 


Barler Ideal Oil Heater 


and it will cost you only ONE CENT AN HOUR 


The Barler Book sent free on request will show you how the Barler 
Heater will add to your comfort whether you heat your home with stoves 
or afurnace. Seven handsome designs from $3.25 to $10.00 (freight paid.) 
Book explains how the heat is regulated; why there is no smoke or odor; 
why the flame cannot be turned too high; shows the smokeless burner; the 
double top tube and the extra ‘‘ feeder wick.” 

If you buy a Barler Heater and want your money back you can have it. 


Write for the Book to-day 


A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 103 Lake St., Chicago 


LECTRO-SILICON|E 
SILVER POLISH |f 


Is THE 
KING OF ITS KIND 


and soacknowledged by more 
than a million housekeepers 
throughout thecivilized world. 
It keeps new silver always new 
iancy—and makes old sil- 
ver look like new. It’s unlike all 
others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits—for the asking. 
At grocers, druggists and postpaid 15 cts. (Stamps). 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and polishing 
Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cents. 
“SIL1con,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 















NATFURO 


The Closet with a slant. The —_ closet in harmony 
with ‘the natural laws of Physiology and Hygiene. 
Free Book 5 explains fully. Send for it. 


The Naturo Company, Salem, N. J., U.S.A. 
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ON MONEY MATTERS 


to you if you want to profitably and 
safely invest $10 to $100 or more. 
book will cost you nothing but a postal card. 
A Covina, Calif-, client says: 
full dollar’s worth of pointers. 
been hundreds of dollars ahead if I had had it before.” 
A Johnstown, Pa., client says: 
an eye-opener on money matters.”’ 
The president of a big Boston corporation says: ‘‘Your 


book struck me as being by far ahead of anything I had 
ever seen.”’ 


A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: 


book several years ago I might have been spared the 
humiliation of losing my savings of years.” 


Every reader of Success Magazine should 
send for this book. 


The following are a few of the many sub- 
jects covered: 


through good investments even if you start with 
as little as one dollar or a few dollars a month. 


WELLS & CORBIN 


2243 Land Title Building 





RUSSIA JAPANESE WAR, 175c. 
Postage 21c Extra 


Edited and compiled b 


General Nelson A. Mil 
a special article by General 
Stoesse!, describing the Siege 
and Fall of Port Arthur. 


OFFICIAL EDITION 

A complete and fascinating story of 
this great war trom its beginning to the 
close; also the full history of Japan. 

Cc hina, Korea, Manchuria, Russia an 
Siberia, and 2 war map 11xli7 
inches, in 5 colors, showing ev- 
ery town, railroad and battle. 





field. Milustrated with special 
photographs taken by the author right on the battle- 
field. Beautifully bound in cloth and printed ~ fine paper. Ex- 
actly the same edition that retails everywhere for $2.00. Our 
special pric ° only 96 cents, postage prepaid. Our ob- 
3 t in naming 


Boo ok ¢ my on Asi which i R IT. 
AGENTS WANTED Yo a can Py $10.00 per day 
selling this book. Write for extra 

special terms to agentsin dozen lots. We can save you money 
on any subst A vt on book published. 


is low price t to introduce our big 400-pagce 
s FREE. WRITE FO 








First National Co-Operative Society, Dert:380B4- 





HeHi:: Pneumatic 
Bust Forms 


uabaeal development. Worn with or without corset; cool,elean- 
ly, durable; fit any figure; impossible to tell from real flesh. 
Gives support and grace to mothers; enthusiastically welcom- 
ed by women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptors and 
models. A revelation and a boon to the cultured who abhor 

“padding.’’ Write for new photo-illuscrated booklet with convin- 
cing testimonals. Atall corset departments. 


Henderson & Henderson, Dept. 96 Buffalo, N. ¥. 











FREE 


Our new book will be of great interest 


The 


**Your book contains a 
I believe I should have 


‘*Your book is really 


‘Had I had your 


(1) How you can surely make a lot of money 


(2) How to double your money in six months, 

(3) How safe, non-speculative business en- 
terprises earn 100% to 300%. (Thisis nota 
careless statement. The book contains noth- 
ing but proven /facts—lots of them—surpris- 
ing facts.) 

(4) How a bit of business advice was worth 
fifty thousand dollars, This advice, included 
in our book, applies to you no matter how 
little money you are earning. 

(5) How and where to get reliable informa- 
tion about amy investment. 

(6)Some names, facts, and figures of 
special interest to every one who has any 
money on deposit in any bank. 

(7) The real secrets of success; monthly 
dividends; listed and unlisted stocks, etc. 

This copyrighted book is not like any other 
book ever published although others are 
advertised in a similar way. It is not anad- 
vertisement ofanyinvestment. Itis entitled 
“The Wells & Corbin Guide for Investors.” 
Send us a postal saying, simply: ‘Send 
guide for investors.” You will receive the 
book, by return mail, free. 







Philadelphia 











One Minute 
Wasted 


— mean the failure 
Dig through a big 

; At such a time 
= trifling cost of the 


Automatic Telephone Card Index 


fades into insignificance when com a with the 
valuable saving of time it effects. suffi- 
cient space to insert names of 170 concerns. 
Names am gemegy yee A arranged in a handsome 
aluminum case. Attached to telephone in a mo- 
ment’stime. Cards quickly and easily removed. 
most att ractive and cpeceneue article to be used 





i and p We print your name 
andt se on one or both pan ata special low a PA Ts 
To locate a name, pull dow n proper card. leased, it 
automatically returns to its place. Weight four ounces. itpa Rid 
to any address. price 50 cents. Money refunded 
isfactory. will appreciate for house phones, 


AUTOMATIC GARD INDEX GCOMPANY 
Dept. S, 327-331 BLEECKER STREET, - Utica, New York 


CURIOS 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


92 Pages, size 8} x 11 inches, contains over 1000 illus- 
trations, picturing and describing Indian —— 
and Curi 08; exican Drawn Work and Fili 
Burnt, Carved and Painted Leather and Wood Novelties; Moun 
Animal Heads; Fur Rugs; Agate and Gold Stone Jewelry; 
Stones, etc., as well as 6 full-page Color Plates of Agate Specimens. 

Mineral Novelties, Wonderful Agate and Tigereye Charms, Indian 
Blankets, Souvenir Post Cards, freak feature Leather Mailing Novelties. 
This catalogue, suggesting holiday gifts to be had nowhere else, mailed 
on receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. SEND FOR IT TO-DaY. 


Always address, Department 8 
The H. H. Tammen Curio Co., 815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo, 


A CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME 


For CITY and TOWN people. Get a HOME FREE then COME 
WEST. An Indian reservation of about 8,000,000 acres of fine fruit, 
fa ~ipe 5 and graz' a ay bd Sa be thrown open. Pamphlet, 

etc., 10¢. 


Dept. oo 1748 BROADWAY, DENVER, COLORADO. 


not sat- 



































SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Where Beecher Got His 


Sermons 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
[Concluded from page 734] 


extracted the meaning of everything that came 
within its range. Wherever he went, there was 
a great interrogation point before him. Every- 
thing he saw must give up its secret before he 
would let it go. He had a passion for knowledge; 
he yearned to know the meaning of things, the 
philosophy underlying the common, everyday 
occurrences. 

Ruskin says: ‘Hundreds of people can talk 
for one who can think; but thousands can think 
for one who can see.” 

While visiting Luther Burbank, the wizard 
horticulturist, in his famous garden, recently, 
I was much impressed by his marvelous power 
of seeing things. He has observed the habits 
of fruits and flowers to such purpose that he 
has performed miracles in the fields of floriculture 
and horticulture. Stunted and ugly flowers and 
fruits, under the eye of this miracle worker, be- 
come marvels of beauty, richness, and size. 

Postmaster-general Cortelyou was a stenog- 
rapher not long ago. Many people thought he 
would remain a stenographer, but he always 
kept his eyes open. He was after an oppor- 
tunity. Promotion was always. staring him in 
the face. He was always looking for the next 
step above him. He was a shrewd observer. 
But for this power of seeing things quickly, of 
absorbing knowledge, he would never have be- 
come McKinley’s secretary. There he saw the 
opportunity to go higher. 

The youth who would get on must keep his 
eyes open, his ears open, his mind open. He 
miust be quick, alert, ready. 

The majority of people do not see things; 
they just look at them. The power of keen 
observation is indicative of a superior mental- 
ity; for it is the mind, not the optic nerve, that 
really sees. 

Most people are too lazy, mentally, to see 
things carefully. Close observation is a power- 
ful mental process. The mind is all the time 
working over the material which the eye brings 
it, considering, forming opinions, estimating, 
weighing, balancing, calculating. 

Careless, indifferent observation does not go 
back of the eye. If the mind is not focused, 
the image is not clean-cut, and is not carried 
with force and distinctness enough to the brain 
to enable it to get at the truth and draw accu- 
rate conclusions. 

The observing faculty is particularly suscep- 
tible to culture, and is capable of becoming 
a mighty power. Few people realize what a 
tremendous success and happiness is possible 
through the medium of the eye. 

The telegraph, the sewing machine, the tele- 
phone, the telescope, the miracles of electricity, 
in fact, every great invention .of the past or 
present, every triumph of modern labor-saving 
machinery, every discovery in science and art, 
is due to the trained power of seeing things 

The whole secret of a richly stored mind is 
alertness, sharp, keen attention, and thought- 
fulness. Indifference, apathy, mental lassitude 
and laziness are fatal to all effective observation. 

It does not take long to develop a habit of 
attention that seizes the salient points of things. 

It is a splendid drill for children, to send them 
out on the street, or out of doors anywhere, 
just for the purpose of finding out how many 
things they can see in a certain given time, 
and how closely they can observe them. Just 
the effort to try to see how much they can 
remember and bring back is a splendid drill. 
Children often become passionately fond of this 


exercise, and it becomes of inestimable value 
in their lives. 


To grow old in usefulness and honor is the sweetest 
reward that life can claim. - 
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FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 
Neither Politics nor Pull Has Helped the First 
Assistant Postmaster General 


NEITHER politics nor pull has been of any material 
aid to Frank H. Hitchcock in an upward climb 
that has lifted him, at the age of thirty-eight, to the 
high place of first assistant postmaster general of the 
United States. The chief 
factor in his advancement 
has been a joy in work 
that has impelled him to 
do much better work, and 
more of it, than is to the 
credit of the great major- 
ity of men of his years. 
Mr. Hitchcock was born 
at Amherst, Ohio, but 
moved to Boston at an 
early age. When he en- 
tered Harvard, in 1887, 
the managers of athletics 
there were eager to have 
him practice for the football and baseball teams, as he 
had made something of a record in athletics while at- 
tending the public schools. He decided, however, that 
there was more for him in being a successful student 
than a successful athlete; so he overcame what was a 
strong temptation, and concentrated himself upon 
study, with long walks as his principal form of exercise. 
After his graduation from Harvard, in 1891, he 
obtained a place as chief clerk under the superintendent 
of construction of the present post office building in 
Washington. The prospects not satisfying his ambi- 
tions, he determined to study law, and attended the 
late afternoon session of the law school of the George 
Washington University, at the same time supporting 
himself as an assistant in the biological bureau of the 
Agricultural Department. About a year afterwards he 
was transferred to the division of foreign markets, and 
three years later was appointed chief of the division. 
He did not solicit this position. The only influence in 
his favor was his record of work that had been per- 
formed with great conscientiousness and thoroughness. 
The foreign markets division of the agricultural ser- 
vice was in a condition bordering on the moribund 
when Mr. Hitchcock took hold. Its reports were per- 
functory, and laden down with statistics that were 
neither interesting nor important. Here was the young 
chief’s first big opportunity, and he made the most of 
it. He at once began to institute investigations and 
make reports that had so direct and timely a bearing 
upon questions before the government that they re- 
ceived attention in congress and elsewhere, and Mr. 
Hitchcock began to be regarded as an authority on 
these matters. The trouble with Spain brought to 
the fore numerous serious problems as to foreign trade 
relations, for which the division was ready. It had 
been developed to a point where it could handle them 
effectively, with the result that the government was sup- 
plied with a great deal of valuable information, and the 
reputation of Mr. Hitchcock was firmly established. 
Several years before this, at the commencement 
exercises of the George Washington University, at which 
Mr. Hitchcock received his law degree, George B. 
Cortelyou, who was present, was attracted by the 
young man’s general bearing and his great popular- 
ity with his classmates. Believing that magnetism as 
well as ability is essential to a high degree of success, 
Mr. Cortelyou picked Hitchcock asa coming man. In 
the years that followed he watched his progress in the 
department of agriculture, and when Mr. Cortelyou 
was appointed secretary of commerce and labor, his 
first duty was to appoint Mr. Hitchcock chief clerk. 
Two years ago he was made chairman of a joint com- 
mission to establish methods of procedure in the exe- 
cution of certain laws, chiefly those relating to customs 
and navigation, administered by officers who are sub- 
ject, in certain respects, to the jurisdiction of both de- 
partments. There was a tangle of complications here, 
which Mr. Hitchcock straightened out td the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 
At the request of Mr. Cortelyou, when the lat- 
ter became chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Mr. Hitchcock left the department of 
commerce and labor to act as the chairman’s chief 
assistant, and in March of this year he was made 
first assistant postmaster-general. The President has, 
within a few months, appointed him a member of the 
recently organized commission to investigate depart- 
mental business methods. 
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MISS BERYL H. CLARKE 
A Talk with the Only Blind Librarian in the 
United States 
© GO THROUGH life with the black handicap of 
blindness, yet with a buoyant spirit and an ever- 
present determination not to be helpless, but helpful, 





FRANK H.HITCHCOCK 





American Typewriter Co. 





bespeaks a rare kind of heroism. This is why it is 


The Night Mail GPO» 


(LONDON TO QUEBEC) 











the air. 





Many writers have attempted to write 
Stories based upon the navigation of 
Rudyard Kipling, in the No- 


vember McClure’s, with the practical meth- 
ods for which he is famous, simply takes a 
trip with the night mail packet from London 
to Quebec in eight hours, and describes 


what happens. 


As you read it, it is hard to 


believe that this is not the actual, technical 
language of the hardy crew which guides 
this swift vessel through the air at the rate 
of a mile every sixteen seconds. 


In this same number are six excellent short 
stories and the beginning of Carl Schurz reminis- 


cences and Ray Stannard Baker’s railroad articles. 


@ Ten cents on all news stands. One dollar a year. We don’t care where you buy it, just so you get it. 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 





The American Typewriter 


ey AND Saves twelve hundred 
parts and $50. This 





ONE STEEL BAR 
feature is the exclusive patent of the Standard 


American $50 
Typewriter 


Universal keypoard, ball- 
bearing carria Fe , prints 
from ribbon ; steel type, un- 
limited speed. 


‘*THE AMERICAN WAY”’ 


and Easy Payment Plan 
Mailed on request. 







265-C, Broadway, New York. 
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WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
66 99 PAPER 
0. K. FASTENERS 


The “O. K.” Paper Fastener is 
the “oe | fastener which, when at- 
tached, stays attached, yet ir 
detachable without injury to 
the paper or the Fastener, and is easy to ap. 
ply and remove. Ticy are always ready for use and 
require no machine for putting them on or taking them 
off, and they always work, 

Put up in brass boxes of roo Fasteners each, ten boxes 
to a carton, Price 20 cents a box; $1.50 per 
1000, Made in 3 sizes. At all stationers or from 

the Manufacturer, postage Or express prepaid. 
Sample box, assorted, 10 cents, Illus- 
trated Booklet Free. 


JAMES V. WASHBURNE, Mfr, 
271 E Genesee SL, Syracuse, LY. 



























































Nothing more appropriate or more appreciated as a Xmas gift. 


~FGUITARS AND 
MANDOLINS OF 
RARE TONE ~] 


Our best grades have a patent Vibratory-Rim on 
he sound board or top inside of the instrument. 
This takes out the harsh ring of the strings, and 
spreads the pure musical quality of the sound waves 
over the entire sounding board, making the tone 
rich, full and sweet; and gives also all the resonance 
and carrying power of an instrument mellowed by 
age, worth hundreds of dollars. 
——— Other features not found on any other make are: 
A metal finger-board, which holds the strings in tune, quick 
stringing attachment, and a bridge that cannot pull off. 
We sell direct from our factory, saving you one-half what 
dealers charge for goods without 3 advantages. - 
rder any instrumen Tom our 
TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE catalog, and use it ten days free. 
Then if you do not find it all I say, return it atour expense, That'sa 
fair offer, isn’t it? Write today for catalog, sent free, showing all styles. 
Wolfram Guitar & Mandolin Co., 269 High 8t., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED 


By SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
ON A SALARY BASIS 


A young man or woman in every 
county to take charge of our rapidly 
growing magazine subscription inter- 
ests in various parts of the country. 

Positions permanent. References re- 


quired. Applyto SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Desk 108, University Building, New York 




























Everybody Needs an Accident Case 


Do you know how to treat a cut ora bruise, or how to relieve 


a painful scald? Have you the appliances and remedies at 
hand? Are they pure and antiseptic? 
_ U. S. EMERGENCY CASE 

contains 18 icles, including bandages, dressings, oint- 
ments, plasters, absorbent cotton, scissors, First Aid Hand- 
book, et n a compact metal case and the price is 
ONE sy AR, é — ess prepaid. 

If after exa ation you are not entirely satisfied, we 
will cheerfully refund the money. 


Large Size, for Workshops, Offices, Mills, etc., $3.59 
U. 8. EMERGENGY GASE GO. 
25 Weaver Building, Utica, N. Y. 











or HATCH & BRITTIN, Wholesale Agents, 1000 Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York 








8 Fisk Hall - 
A GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


EDUCATE YOURSELF AT HOME 


Instruction by « ondence by approved methods, in four de- 
NORMAL. 


partments: offering strong review work; At Spy in 
which each br ant +h is a thorough, complete course ; PHARMACY, 
preparing one for State Board examinations; COMMERC IAL, in- 
cluding B 1e8s, Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. Write for 





on subie 


information cts in which you are interested. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF —————e 
filiated with Northwestern Universi 

374-382 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








Business Necessity 


CAPACITY 999.999.999 
The famous Ualeul ating Machine, Enthusiastically endorsed the world 
over. Rapid, aceurate, simple, durable. Two models: oxidized copper 
finish, $5.00; oxidized silver finish, $10.00, prepaid in U.S. Write 
for Free Booklet and Special Offer. Agents wanted. 


C. E. Locke Mfg. Co., 67 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa, 


ICARTOONING 


ILLUSTRATING, LAW, PHARMACY 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Mechanical Draw- TS 
ing, Journalism, Ad-Writing, Story Writing. 
PERSONAL INS TRUCTION BY MAIL 
WRITE TO-DAY preferred, for proposition, FREE. 
NATION Al .& 0RRESPONDENGE , SCHOOLS 


orth Pa, Street, Indianapolis, U 

















= POST CARD COLLECTOR 7 

We can supply Post Card Photos of WorLD a 

© WInE Supjects. Catalog free. m 
POST CARD BUREAU, 

Dept, 100, Bridgeport, Conn. B 





375 to $300 MDE MONTHLY sre 
representing our HOME CUTLERY 


SPECIALTIKS. Be your own boss; 





work in the locality where you live. Everything furnished. We 
teach you free and take all risks. Costs you only your labor for 
which we pay you. Working Outfit Freee IDEAL CUTLERY 
COMPANY, Department P, 37 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





UITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJ 


Self-tz nught” by Figures instead of Notes. Neck 
; Send for big 1906 


Catalogue of all Musical Instruments. 
| First National Go-Operative 
Dept. A-380 CHIGAG 


Society, 
$1.00 AN HOU time, selling new 


invention. Free Course in Salesmanship for Agents. 
STANDARD CO., Baker Bidg., Toledo, O. 


t By my correspondence method 
LEARN T0 SING of Voice Culture you can make 
your voice beautiful, resonant 

and of extended compass, learn to read music as readily as you 
read print. Send name, address and stamp for my booklet and 
terms. Harvey Sutherland, Suite 132, “ The Gramercy,’” New York City. 


DON’T BE HARD UP Wenz 
immense profits by making mirrors. Success ea. 
Particulars for stamp. MacMasters, D 125, Peru, Ind. 








for entire or spare 














inspiring to visit the blind department of a public 
library in the borough of Brooklyn, New York, and to 
talk with a young woman there who has a far greater 
obstacle to surmount than have the great majority of 
her sister workers, and yet who is rising triumphantly 
above it. 

A girl with delicately rounded features who is sitting 
at a desk, handling cards with deft fingers, turns her 
head in your direction as you enter. When you intro- 
duce yourself she smiles, holds out her hand, and seems 
to look at you. But in her soft brown eyes there is no 
sight. 

This i is Beryl H. Clarke, the only blind librarian in 
the country, a girl who has felt her way to success 
through darkness; who, though denied the sunlight, 
has brought light into the lives of others and herself 
through earnest effort. 

“T don’t regret being blind,”’ she said tome, “‘although 
there were times in the past when I did, when I used to 
cry out in anguish of soul for the ability to see and be 
like other people. Not having been born blind, but 
having become so when a child of five, I had seen just 
enough of the light of the sky to cause me to desire it 
with a passionate longing. But that was before I 
realized that I could be useful in the world. I have 
discov: red since then that life has a great law of com- 
pensation. I have found a niche of service, and am 
content. 

“At an institution for the blind in New York City I 
learned to read and write, to embroider, to sew by hand 
and on the machine, and to do other things which I have 
since taught to others who are struggling against the 
darkness. Three days a week I visit homes of those who 
have lost their sight, and teach them to read and write, 
and I devote the other three working days to work here 
in the library, suggesting to those who can not see what 
they may read, providing books for them, and cata- 
loging and attending to many details. I have a type- 
writer, which I use almost constantly. Wednesday 
afternoons Mr. Aza Dickinson, to whose work and 
influence the existence of the blind department in this 
library is chiefly due, comes here and reads to us from 
books which have not yet been printed in the blind 
alphabet. 

“We have delightful times, and I am continually 
busy, so you see that there is plenty to keep me from 
discontentment. Even though I can not see, I am in 
love with living. Through the four senses that have 
been given me, I receive a multiplicity of pleasant 
impressions. Because I form vivid ideas of each new 
environment that I am in, no one is fonder of travel 
than Iam. Just now my heart is set upon a visit to 
Washington, D.C. 

“Some years ago I joined the International Sunshine 
Society, remembering the sunshine, and picturing it as 
a glorious thing. In this way I became very well 
acquainted with Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the 
president-general, and when she established the Blind 
Babies’ Home,in Brooklyn, a year ago, I was appointed 
its secretary. I did the best I could for the babies and 
adult sightless persons with whom I was brought in 
contact, and on the strength of this, I suppose, I was 
made librarian here. All my friends are very con- 
siderate of me, and it is only*from reading that I know 
of a selfish and heartless side to human nature. The 
longer I live the more I am convinced of the operation 
of the great law of compensation, and of the truth that 
happiness lies not at all in externals, but in the working 
out of helpful purposes.” 

a ae 


FRANK H. BELLIN 


What a Young Russian Emigrant Has Done since 
His Arrival in America 


EW young men have achieved position under con- 
ditions so difficult as those which confronted 
Frank H. Bellin, who came to the United States, with 
his family, as an immigrant from Southern Russia, 
and is now, at the age of 
twenty-eight, a judge of the 
Probate Court in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Be- 
cause the section of Russia 
in which the Bellin family 
lived was infested with 
bands of nomadic robbers, 
whose raids incessantly en- 
dangered life and property, 
the father of Judge Bellin 
decided to migrate to a 
country where the proceeds 
of industry were secure, 
and in 1886 landed with 
his family at Castle Garden. 

Within a year he. had established himself in the 
grocery business in New Haven, with Frank, his ten- 
year-old son, as his chief assistant. The boy endeav- 
ored to go to school, but was so indispensable to his 
father, that his school career had to be entirely aban- 
doned shortly after he began to study at the high school. 
He did not propose, however, to allow the counter to 
hold him down, and studied to such good purpose in 
odd moments, after his long hours at the store, that he 
had advanced far enough with his education when he 
was eighteen to take up the study of law. The store 
still demanded nearly his whole day; but he continued 
his practice of snatching the moments between sales 
for reading, and, in 1897, was admitted to the Rhode 
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Light Touring Car, 
$960, f. o. b. Detroit. 


A commercial traveler visited 125 towns 
in 32 days over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, using 
no other means of transpor- 


AD! 


proof of Cadillac reliability? 

Runabout, $750; Model C, with detachable tonneau, $850; 
Light Touring ear, $950; Four-eylinder car, $2,800; 

f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalogue AB, and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 








[ALL-WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT 


Newest Long Coat Style, 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 


WE MAKE THIS SUIT and the 
low price we ask for it is less than 
wholesalers pay for this same 
grade. Made of fine ALL wooL 
cheviot cloth, thoroughly shrunk 
before cutting. It is in the new 
long coat style, exactly as illus- 
trated. Coat is tastily trimmed 
around collar with stitched taf- 
feta silk, self-cloth straps and 
genuine mohair braid. Front and 
back trimmed by self-straps. NEw STYLE 
leg o’mutton sleeves with cuffs. Coat is 
34 inches long with half fitting back and 
is lined to waist, including sleeves, with 
an excellent grade of satin. Skirt is 
made in side-pleated style, with in- 
verted pleated back, self-facing at bot- 
tom. Magnificently tailored through- 
out. Colors: Black, Navy Blue, or 
Brown. You may order this suit 
with the positive agreement that 
if it does not please youin every 
particular you may return it, 
and we will refund your money 
and pay the express charges 
BOTH WAYS. Catalogue Free. 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
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DEPT. 380--CB CHICAGO 


HER PICTURE ON THE PILLOW 


r process reproduces the likeness 
taultiesioe perfectly—net painted, not 
stained, not embroidered, but worked 
into the fiber of pillow cover goods; 
can’t wash out, and never fades. 

Mail = ses good photograph and let 
us re portrait—enlarged; 
we will yo Ay the finished pillow top, 
express paid, subject to examination 
and approval for 98 cents. 


Size of pillow top is 18 x 18 inches. 

No den or parlor complete without one. 
They make delightful Christmas presents. — 
Photos returned undamaged. 

Mail the photograph to-day. 



















Shumate 
Dollar Razor 


Best by actual test and sold at an honest price. Better 
adapted for individual use than any blade in the world. 
Guarantee :—‘‘ Exchanged and No Questions Asked” 
and we keep it sharp free. 10,000 dealers sell it. Send $1.00 
if yours don’t. Free course of home instruction on request. 


Shumate Razor Co., Dept. H., Austin, Tex. 
LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


LETTER-WRITING 


Wewill teach you by mail to write the kind of letters 
that build up business to tremendous proportions; 
- commands high salary. We will criticise your letter 
of inquiry free, if you write for our large prospectus. 


PAGE-=DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it Fam gn tor 
ck of original patents o 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or ‘witch 


No batteries whatever, for 
oy make and b Water 











Dept. 21 








Write 













with break or jump-spark. 

a and dust-proof. rally Fuaranteed. 

infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. 


29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Island bar. Two years later he was admitted to 
practice in the United States District court, and apply- 
ing to his professional work the same zeal with which 
he had concentrated himself upon his study, soon built 
up a varied and lucrative practice. The rapidity with 
which he acquired a solid standing in Providence is 
imdicated by the fact that in 1902, he was elected a 
member of the City Council, and in 1903 was reélected 
without opposition. The Republicans and Democrats 
of Providence united upon a common set of candidates 
in 1904, one of whom was Mr. Bellin, who was thus 
elected a city councilman for a third term. Within a 
few months, however, he was made judge of the pro- 
bate court. He is proud of being numbered among 
the immigrants who came to America to escape Russian 
tyranny and oppression. 

“The foreigner,” he said to the writer, “looks 
toward the United States as a panacea for all ills. 
For centuries this country has been the haven of the 
oppressed. We can not afford to close our doors to 
those who come here with high hopes and a determina- 
tion to better their condition. From a humanitarian 
point of view alone, our attitude can not be antagonistic 
to this population. If it were, we should incline to 
stagnation and decay. Discretion will dictate a policy 
which will exclude the parasite,the pauper, the criminal, 
and the unsound, but we can not afford to lose the aid 
and stimulus which is introduced into the body politic 
by the right kind of aliens.” 
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ALFORD W. COOLEY 


How a Young Latwyer Has Overcome Many Seemingly 
Insuperable Obstacles 


YOUNG man whose public spirit has lifted him to 
a high place is Alford W. Cooley, who is doing 
important work as a United States civil service commis- 
sioner. Since boyhood Mr. Cooley has been greatly 
interested in the greater 
affairs of the’nation and 
his state, and, after being 
graduated from Harvard 
University in 1895, he 
attended political meet- 
ings and party caucuses 
in his native town, West 
Chester, New York. 
During this period he 
made a study of the pub- 
lic school system of New 
York City, and, in 1896, 
when only twenty-three 
years old, he was ap- 
pointed inspectorof com- 
mon schools by Mayor 
Strong. This was an 
honorary position, but 
it involved considerable 
work, which Mr. Cooley 
performed with enthusi- 
asm. In 1897 he became 
absorbed in organizing 
the Citizens’ Union in 
his legislative district, and in working for the elec- 
tion of Seth Low in the mayoralty campaign of that 
year. General Benjamin F. Tracy being the Re- 
publican candidate, he was read out of the party on 
account of his activity for Mr. Low, but the passage of 
the primary law, in the spring of 1898, enabled him to 
go into the party caucuses again, and with a number of 
others he made a fight for the control of the party 
organization in his district. He was defeated in that 
contest, but, the next year, his element elected its candi- 
dates to the Republican county committee. 

During this time Mr. Cooley had been taking a course 
at the Columbia Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1898. On the strength of his success in political 
organization, he was nominated for the legislature 
in 1899, and was elected by one hundred and fifty 
votes in a poll of about twelve thousand. 

After a second term he took the position of clerk of 
the surrogate’s court in Westchester County, where he 
remained for a year and a half, at the same time prac- 
ticing law. When President Roosevelt began to look 
about for the best men for his civil service commission, 
concerning the personnel of which he was very par- 
ticular, he remembered the unusual ability and energy 
of Alford Cooley whom he had known in New York 
and Albany, and in June, 1903, honored him with the 
appointment of United States civil service commissioner. 
In regard to success, Mr. Cooley says: “Every man 
must work out his own salvation, and use to the best 
possible advantage whatever ability has been given 
him. I think that there are excellent opportunities for 
satisfactory careers in the civil service. For excep- 
tional men it may be made the stepping-stone to emi- 
nence.”’ 





ALFORD W. COOLEY 





» » 
Bigotry is egotism run mad. 
~ o 


A life that has been rightly trained will extract 
sweetness from everything; it will see beauty every- 
where. 

a o 

The American people are a nervous lot—excited, 
exhausted, anxious, tired, played out,—because they do 
not know how to stop the vitality leaks. 





Business Encyclopedia Pree 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven bus- 
iness experts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s 


And 


iness experience. 


One man under ordinary condi- 
tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain. 
Where the average business man 
sees one article, reads one book, 
our twenty-seven experts, with ev- 
ery convenience at their disposal, 





































W. P. CHASE & Co.: 


The — BURROWS BROS. Co.: 
SYSTEM 

OmMPANY 

CHICAGO 


your name for a full year’s 


tear out—m 


SPECIAL — Include Soc 
two volumes bound i 








Regular Depart- 
ments in 
SYSTEM 

Selling 

Advertising 
usiness Corres- 
pondence 

Manufacturing 


Tedits 
Talks to Salesmen 
anking 
Shipping 
Collections 





will bind the books 













Answered by 
Experts 


Encyclopedia in existence. 
extracted, preserved business data from thousands 
of different sources—from magazines, newspapers, 
books, correspondence courses. from actual bus- 


boiled down, classified, arranged and indexed into 
one complete business Britannica — offered free. 


have read, clipped and edited a_ helps. suggestions and ideas on 
hundred for this encyclopedia. the daily problems of business. 
IF Moreover, cee Saean — pms 5 ea —s literary men IF 
nine correspondence schools_ shou ave a set for reference to 
YOU WANT courses, $265 worth of business in- the terse sayings on business top- YOU WANT 
TO KNOW struction—and what they learned ics of such men as Andrew . 
HOW TO they condensed and published in Carnegie, Philip D. Armour, Mar- —postal infor- 
a 7 Men’ Lo ay eee one sa ws = Rockefeller. mation 
— nd there are equally important usse age. Alexander Revell, ae 
incorporate contributions on Advertising. Busi- John Wanamaker, and dozens of —shippingrates 
—form part- ness Corr Man- other captains of industry. No —business 
nership agement, Sicomanain. Science of matter what your vocation, you formulas 
pl a » oe. Calculation, Busi- need this Encyclopedia in your 
— sell goods raffic, Proofreading. office. on your desk, to-day, now - tables of 
—wiite adver- = way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through interest 
tisements —patent laws 
—prepare bus- —copyright laws 
iness letters — business 
= a THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE a 
nt ia System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM. the — Wall Street 
supplies magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks that save terms, or 
—handle acct’s time—all the little office wrinkles that save worry. 250 or more pages of Wa, Dlaub ite 
=i pean aes indispensable information for business men. Through SYSTEM you can Know Anything 
_— learn all that anyone can possibly tell you about system and business ping pasa 
factory =. a pean et you — — dozens of complete advertising, Consult ths red 
selling and manufacturing plans that have built up some of the greatest : 
—employ labor retail, wholesale and manufacturing concerns in America. The price of eyclopedia 
SYSTEM is two do!larsa year. It is worth a great deal more than that 


to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 


“We would not have SYSTEM 
discontinued now though the peice were raised to $10 a year."’ 


“A single suggestion oftentimes 
Saves us more than the cost of a year’s subscription."’ 


Send $2.00 to-day while you have it in mind. We will send you a sub 
stantially bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia—in two volumes 
—all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will outer 


Write your name on the margin of this advertisement— 
ail to-day with a two dollar bill. 

still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), and we 
ible Morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY ae yy 
Desk E, CHICAGO 
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Experienced Business Men, Manu- 
facturers, Bankers, Credit Men, Ac- 
orr ver- 

tising Writers, =. Office 
Managers—men in all lines of work, 
in all positions—will find the Ency- 
clopedia a business guide, a legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of 
business data crammed full of 
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“A FOOD FOR THE GODS” 


BUDDHA 


Chocolate Wafers 


A most delightful confection con- 
taining the best ingredients ever 
put into eating Chocolate. 


— As smooth as butter. 

~L0A % Most wholesome and delicious. 

Buddha on every wafer. 

BUDDHA CHOCOLATE By mail, postpaid. Send 50 cents 

for a half pound box. 
BUDDHA CHOCOLATE CO., 

49 Platt Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



















The Wonderiul 


‘AUTO-MARINE MOTOR’ 


ENGINE 
$3 7-50 ONLY 
Weight 373 lbs. 

Height 11} in. 
Convert Your Row 
Boat Into a LAUNCH 


Rated atih.p. Has 
shown nearly 2 h. p. 
No valves, gears, 
springs or cams. 
Jump spark. Rever- 
sible, Speed control. 
Could not be made better if it cost five 
ORDER NOW. They are selling so fast you may 
Write for our new catalogue showing Auto- 


Only three moving parts. 
times as much, 
be disappointed later. 
Marine Motors from 1 to 20 kh. p. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 


Formerly Detroit LackawannaCo. 51 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
Cable address, «< Automarine;" Western Union code used. 














LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FICTION OF QUALITY 
‘O subscribe for LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE is to save money. Every number contains—in addition to a generous quota of bright short- 
stories, pleasing poems, interesting articles, and the freshest American humor—one complete copyrighted novel by some first-class 
author. Inthe next six months L1pPrncotT?’s will present new novels by Marie Van Vorst, Grace MacGowan Cooke, Samuel Merwin, Ca- 


roline Duer, Jennette Leeand Francis Willing Wharton. Laterissues 
will proffer equally brilliant and powerful fiction. Thus ‘* the latest 
popular novel’ comes to you monthly for merely the cost of a year’s 
subscription to Lippincott’s. Think of what you save! These 
novels are just long enough for a long evening, but not long enough 
to tire. Some of the greatest modern fiction has first appeared in 
this periodical. LipprncoTt’s MAGAZINE is carefully edited for the 
family. Its novels, stories, and humor are clever yet clean, up-to- 
date yet wholesome. LiprincoTt’s is the newest old magazine 
published. The effect of its age has been to ripen its wit. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Lirpincott’s Montuty Macazine, Philadelphia. 
Please send free sample copy to 
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The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 








They are the best Steel Pen that canbe made. 
Eac carefully examined before packing. 
Their re ation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve mples (different patterns) sent 
postpai receipt of six cents in stamps. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
L349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
— — 
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great dealin a little space.” 
—The Press. 
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FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 





the title of a series of books 
ind edication issued by 
the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled with 
information regarding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resor America—to trips to the 
the sea and around the 


or trave 


ts of 
islands of! 
world, 

They 
tratic 
or the 


ilso contain numerous illus- 
und new and accurate maps 
yuntry described. 


hs 


f the 52 page Illustrated Catalogue 

th ‘rack Series’’ will be sent free, 

upon r t of postage stamp by George H. 

ani ral Passenger Agent, New eV ork 

River Railroad, Grand 
New York. 


< Hudson 
Central Station 








All Wool 
Kersey Cloth 


NEW EMPIRE COAT $1():75 












Extra quality material and handsomely tail- 
ored throughout; collar inlaid with velvet 
and stitched; front and back are strapped 
in box pleats and side pleats; leg o’mut- 
ton sleeves are pleated and cuffs inlaid with 
velvet and finished with narrow braid; 
shoulders and sleeves are lined with fine 
satin. One of the very newest 1906 
styles in Ladics’ Coats; extensively 
worn this season ; length, 45 in. Colors: 
Black, navy blue, brown or 
eastor. Our price, only $10.75 
FRE Our object in naming sucha 
rediculously low price on this 
coat is to introduce our big Book of 
Fashions for 1905-06 which shows all 
latest ideasin coats,clonks, suits,furs, 
millinery, ete., for ladies, misses and 
children. We design, make and sell 
the best garments in the world, 
direct to wearer at less than 
wholesale prices. Absolute satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Dept. 380-.DG CHICAGO 


Me 
ee OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Busine ss erested in a new field for making money, 








will find i sition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Pian Order Line wget will please those seeking 
a good ir t ge profits... A Mortune for the right 
person. The r. H Alden "€ o..146 E. 4th 8t..Cincinnati,o. 
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postpaid. Promethean Publ. Co., 622 Rockwell 8t., Chicago, 111. 


Our Christmas Number 
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J. B. CONNOLLY 





HE Christmas issue of SUCCESS MAGAZINE will be 

the largest and most attractive from a literary and 
artistic standpoint that we have yet published. There will 
be a number of good stories,—everybody likes fiction around 
the holidays,—among them being ‘“‘ How Coleman Got Home 
for Christmas,” by James B. Connolly, the celebrated sea 
writer; “‘ Wanted,— a Desperado,” by Frederick Upham 
Adams; “A Busy Morning at the Office,” a story of rare 
humor, by Jesse Betts Hartswick, and a new humorous story 
by one of the princes of fun makers, Ellis Parker Butler. 
There will be other short stories by Marten Maartens, Zona 
Gale, Charles H. Thomas and others. The special articles 
will include the first in a new and important series, “Turning 
Lives into Dollars,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, a probe 
into the horrors of child labor ; “How Roosevelt Is Regarded 
Abroad,”— personal interviews with crowned heads of 
Europe on our President's foreign popularity— by Vance 
Thompson; the first of Cleveland Moffett’s second series 
in ‘“ The Shameful Misuse of Wealth ;” ‘‘ The Beginnings of 
the Drama in America,” by David Belasco,” and “ The 
Real Method of Becoming an Opera Singer,” by Madam 
Schumann-Heink. We will also publish a humorous Christ- 
mas poem, written specially for SUCCESS MAGAZINE by 
Wallace Irwin. These are only a few of the subjects ap- 
pearing in the table of contents. The cover is a beautiful 
design by J.C. Leyendecker. E.M. Ashe will illustrate Mr. 
Connolly’s sea story, and Herman Pfeifer, Will Crawford, 
John Boyd, Robert J. Wildhack, H. G. Williamson, Louis 
Fleming, Fletcher Ransom, H. E. Dey and other noted illus- 
trators are also busy with the artistic side of this production. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE 








J. C. LEYENDECKER 
WHO HAS PAINTED THE COVER OF THE CHRISTMAS 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER 
(The Ned that Steers 


EATS every other sled 
because the steering 
bar curves the spring 

steel runners. This steers 
the sled without dragging 
the foot orscraping the run- 
ner sidewise, so it goes a 
great deal faster and much 
farther. Draws like any 
sine sled but is lighter and pulls 
easier. Steering makes it safe from 
accident—saves its cost by saving 
shoes—prevents wet feet and colds. 
With spring steel runners, pressed 
steel supports, second growth white 
ash seat and frame, it is light yet 
practically indestructible, and hand- 
somely finished. It is the only sled 
that girls can properly control. Ask at your dealer’s, 
and don’t take anything else. If they don’t keep it, 
let us know. 







Model Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it 

works and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail 

with illustrated booklet ziving full information regarding 
sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Box 1100 W, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


YOUR FRONT DOOR 


Should Display Your Name 
Does it? If not, you need one of our hand- 
some name plates. Adds dignity and finish 
to your home, and saves time and temper by 
answering the tiresome, oft-repeated query— 
“‘Who lives here?’”’ Movable letters enclosed 
in lustrous Aluminum (99% pure) frame. Will 
not chip, crack, rust nor tarnish. 

Prices: Plain, $1.00; Embossed, $1.25; 
Hand Engraved, like cut, $1.50. Any name, 
postpaid to any address, on receipt of price. 


ee Be ‘AND 7 INCHES LONG. 


‘| Tl R ROOSE E VE LT 
















































Agents are making big money with the 

Guaranty Name Plate. Sells at 
sight for houses, flats, offices, factories, 
hotels, hospitals, public buildings, etc. Plate 
can be arrangedina minute. Just slip in the 
letters needed, and screw on door, end of 
desk or other desired location. Splendid 
chance for live, active, full-blooded salesmen. 

Write for full details today. 
GUARANTY PLATE WORKS 


147 Pembroke Block, »N.H, 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISEACTORY 
Massive Steel Range $24 


HIGH WARMING CLOscI 
PORCELAIN LINED RESERVOIR 








Body made of finest Wells- 
ville steel plate; 18 gauge steel 
— 18}x18 in. ; Walls tripie lined with 
rraal 3 six hole top is 26x44 in. 

fas ail the latest improvements. 
Fire back guaranteed for five 
years. ‘This is handsomest, best 
cooking and most durable yoy ever 
offered tor less than $40.00 at retail. 
You can try itin your 
own home for thirty 
days before paying us 

ve 





CATALOGLE which shows a 
complete line of the best 
ranges in the world at just 
about halt the prices you 
yy for ordinary ranges elsewhere. 
Ye will prove this without 
cost to you. Our catalogue tells 

el our great Free Trial 
. Our eh D. ig Our 
Liberal Terms, and a ey of "poln nt ranges that you 
never knew before. SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE TU-DAY. 


FIRST NATIONAL CO- stemnes > SOCIETY, 
«__ Dept. 380-CS. HICAGO. 


BOOKKEEPING 


and allied commercial branches successfully taught by corre- 

spondence. Instruction in latest methods ; thorough prepara- 

tion for business. Our School is affiliated with Northwestern 

University, Evanston-Chicago. Write to-day for information. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
374-394 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sarres 
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Wanted, »y SuccessMagazine 


on a Salary Basis 
& young man or woman in every county to take charge of our 


subscription business. Positions permanent. Good oppor- 
tunity for right person. References required. Apply to 
) SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washington Square East, New Y 
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November, 1905 





It will pay you to invest your savings through me. 

It makes no difference whether you have $10, $100 
or $1,000 a month to invest, I want to hear from you. 

I will guarantee to offer you nothing but sound, 
conservative, carefully selected investments. 

The kind of investments | put my own money in. 


BonDs 


Have you read my special bond circular ? 

It will interest you. 

My Bond Department handles nothing but high- 
class, carefully selected municipal, railroad, gas, elec- 
tric, and water bonds. 

Just at present I am offering some municipal bonds 
at a price to net investors 5 1-2%. 

This is a splendid opportunity. 


REAL ESTATE 


I own and offer for sale desirable real estate netting 
7% to 12%. 

I sell improved real estate investments for cash or on 
easy payments of as little as $30 a month. 

I allow 5% interest on all payments until last pay- 
ment is made, when I give you a deed to the property. 

[ make no charge for drawing up papers. 


STOCKS 


If you have $10 or more a month to invest in high- 
grade, industrial stocks, send for my attractive, free 
booklet ** How Money Grows.” 

These stocks are carefully selected, and I earnestly 
recommend them to those preferring this class of 
securities. 


$600,000 worth of stock sold by me, at par for a 


THE MONEY MAKER 


“The Money Maker” is a monthly journal for 
investors. It should be read by every man and woman 
who wants to save, invest and get ahead. Send $1.00 
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SAVE AND INVEST  $10—s100—s1,000 





The kind my relatives put their money in. 

The kind my friends invest in. 

The kind that has made my investment department 
grow with wonderful rapidity. 

The kind that has satisfied more than 4,000 clients 
who now invest their money through me. 


3% to 6% 


It will pay you to write for full particulars. 

It is a gilt edged bond at a low price. 

Only a few of these bonds left. 

My easy monthly payment plan brings the best 
bonds within reach of moderate investors. 

You should learn about it. 

Send me a postal to-day saying <«‘ Send bond cir- 
cular.’” 





7% to 12% 


There are many other advantageous features in my 
plan that you ought to know about. 





If you prefer real estate investments, and want 7% 
to 12% on your money, write to me now. A postal 


card will do. Just say <<‘ Send real estate leaflet.’” 


Do it now. 


8% to 17% 





large manufacturing company has paid the investors 
(my clients) 29% interest during the past two years. 
I can refer you to thousands of satisfied clients and 
to National banks in Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York. 
As I handle all classes of high-grade investments, 
don’t fail to write me before you invest. 


$1.00 A 


for a year’s subscription, or send for free sample copy. 
After you see the free sample copy, you will be sure 
to want it regularly. Send for it to-day. 





W. M. OSTRANDER «Nc. 


391 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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== aie, IS reaching into every part of the 
Sse THI world for entertaining and instructive 
HO U | | N } material. 
— When making your selections for 
1906, keep in mind that there are two 
kinds of magazines. One is the 
kind you buy because of the gift of pic- 
tures, or books, or cut price which goes 
with it. The other kind is THE 
OUTING MAGAZINE—the worth- 
100-cents-on-the-dollar kind, the war- 
ranted-to-wear kind. 
sh kind do you want? Do you want one to glance over 
and throw away, or one to put on the home table? If this 
latter is the kind of magazine you desire, it will pay you to give 
heed to the following facts :— 

re is no magazine published which shows such compara- 
ive rease in news-stand sales and in subscriptions as does 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE; and, as you well know, nothing 
in these struggling days of keenest rivalry succeeds without 
reason, there is good reason for the notable success of this 
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> are several good reasons, in fact, but perhaps the 
strongest is because THE OUTING MAGAZINE makes a 
direct appeal to the wholesome instinct, which, thank God, 
rules in the great majority of we Americans; because it shows 
always the manly, the wholesome, the best aspects of our 
national life :—the clean, white side, and that is a quality well 
worth remembering when you are putting a magazine on the 
home table. 

Perhaps the second strongest reason is because THE OUT- 
ING MAGAZINE is helpful as well as uplifting; because the 
reading public finds that this magazine satisfies its needs—for 
no matter what your work, or play, or life interests may be, there 


which covers a field as broad as modern life. 

Certainly a third reason (which we are sure some will say is 
strong enough to be first) is because THE OUTING MAGA- 
ZINE sounds always the deep, human note,—and the human 
note is the bread and meat of the reading public. 

Yet another reason is because THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
is written and edited for the average man and woman, Thus 
because of its romance and fiction and travel and adventure; 
because of its helpful articles covering every phase of country 
life and the outdoor world; because of its remarkable photographs 
gathered at great expense from the four quarters of the globe, and 
because the quality of all these is the highest money can buy,— 
THE OUTING TPAGAZINE is a magazine of wide appeal 





EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE appeals to every lover of America—Our Country; Out-Door Life; 
Virile Fiction; Travel and Adventure in Remote Corners of the World; Manly 
and Womanly Sport; Country Life and Nature 


and is intensely American, seeking the heart of the land. 
That is why THE OUTING MAGAZINE is monthly winning 
new friends by the thousands. 

Every one likes to read of travel, and no other magazine does 
such important work in this line. Mr. Caspar Whitney's articles 
of exploration along the Orinoco will appear in early numbers. 
Mr. Dillon Wallace is now in Labrador exclusively for THE 
OUTING MAGAZINE, and his articles and photographs from 
that almost wholly unknown land will appear during the spring and 
summer of 1906. 

In its Fiction Department there is none so strong. Among 
our story writers for the coming year are JAcK LONDON, ALFRED 
Henry Lewis, ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, SEWELL ForD, CHESTER 
BaILEY FERNALD, CHARLES F. Lummis, RALPH D. Paine, GOUVER- 
NEUR Morris, STEWART EDWARD WHITE, and others equally noted. 

The most important work ever undertaken by an American 
magazine is the study of our country now being made by Mr. 
RacpH D. Paine. The physical, moral and ethical development 
of the United States will be shown in a series of masterly articles 
which have been designed to set forth the clean, white side of our 
great land in a manner which will make us all proud that we are 
Americans. 

The departments, which are the helpful ends of the magazine, 
are particularly full and valuable. These range from everyday 
woodcraft for everyday people to practical hints to help automobile 
owners. Of course the interests of the outdoor man are served 
seasonably in the field of fishing, of camping, of his dogs, of lawn 
tennis, of golf, and, in the college world, of football. In a word, 
it covers all topics touching broadly upon our national life and 
literature. 

No magazine keeps so fully abreast of the times—so up with 
every advance in the art of printing—and none has a better or 
broader literary scope. 


Think this over before you decide upon your list. THE 
OUTING MAGAZINE may cost a little more than some others 
but it will return you one hundred cents on the dollar. 


THE 


OUTING 


25 cents a copy MA G A Z I N E $3.00 a year 


The Outing Publishing Company 
239 5th Ave., New York 


Printing Plant and Subscription Department, Deposit, New York, 
where write for special subscription offers. 
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